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Henry Alexander Wise 


For Whom 
Wise County Was Named 


BORN DECEMBER 3, 1806~DIED SEPTEMBER 12, 1876 


Gov. Henry A. Wise, for whom the County of Wise 
was named. 


Henry Alexander Wise, Congressman, Governor of Virginia, 
and Confederate General, was born at Drummondtown (Accomac 
Court House), Virginia. He was of English and Scotch descent, and 
his ancestors had been prominent citizens of the Eastern Shore of 
Virginia since the first John Wise arrived from Devonshire, Eng- 


land in 1635. He was prepared for college by private tutors and at 
a private classical school in Accomac County. He attended Wash- 
ington College, Washington, Pa. (now Washington-Jefferson) 
where he graduated with honors in 1825. He later studied law 
under Judge Henry St. George ‘Tucker, at Winchester, Virginia. 

In 1828, he opened a law office in Nashville, ‘Tennessee, where 
he met and married Ann Eliza Jennings, daughter of a Presbyte- 
rian minister. Also, while in Nashville, he became a friend and 
admirer of Andrew Jackson. After two years, he returned to 
Accomac County, Virginia, and there resumed his legal practice. 
He ran for Congress in 1833 as a Jacksonian Democrat. During a 
hot political campaign with his opponent, Richard Coke, the two 
fought a duel and Coke was wounded. He was elected and con- 
tinued in Congress until 1844, when he resigned. 

He was partly responsible for the nomination of John ‘Tyler for 
Vice-president in 1840. He declined a cabinet appointment as 
Secretary of the Navy under President Tyler. Later (1844) he was 
appointed minister to Brazil. Here he actively opposed the slave 
trade. He returned to Accomac County in 1847 and resumed the 
practice of law. He was nominated for Governor in 1854. A person 
who heard one of his political speeches said he spoke for more 
than three hours, “and for argument, wit, satire, and lofty 
eloquence, I never heard it surpassed.’ He was elected Governor 
by a majority of 10,180 and broke the Know-Nothing Party in the 
South. He served as Governor from 1856 to 1860 during which 
time he promoted internal improvements and advocated a scheme 
for State Insurance of life and property. He was noted for quell- 
ing the John Brown Raid and bringing about John Brown’s 
execution. He favored “fighting in the Union,” but yielded to the 
demand for secession and became a fiery advocate of the Southern 
Confederacy. He was made a Brigadier General in the Confederate 
Army in 1861. He raised a regiment in Western Virginia and 
served there. Also, he served in North and South Carolina and in 
the defense of Richmond and Petersburg. He was promoted to 
the rank of Major General by General Lee three days before the 
surrender at Appomattox. 

After the war he practiced law for a time with his son, John S. 
Wise, in Richmond. 

In physique Henry A. Wise was tall and lean. He had piercing 
eyes. He was an inveterate chewer and swearer, rough but warm- 
hearted, though lacking in moderation and judgment. He was one 
of the last great individualists in Virginia. 
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Exploratory Trips 


Captain Christopher Gist 


‘THE FIRST white man supposed to have crossed what is now Wise 
County and leave a written record was Captain Christopher Gist, 
woodland scout for George Washington. 

At the time Captain Gist was commissioned to go on the long 
trip from Virginia down the Ohio River Valley and examine the 
lands, he was living on the Yadkin River in North Carolina. Prior 
to that time he had lived in the village of Baltimore, Maryland. 
He was a surveyor by profession but he liked better to live in the 
wilderness and trade with the Indians. He had the knack of mak- 
ing friends with savages and because of this trait, he was chosen to 
make the perilous journey for the Ohio Land Company of Vir- 
ginia whose office was in Williamsburg. 

Captain Gist had helped draw up treaties with the Six-Nations 
long before Daniel Boone thought of dealing with the Cherokees 
of the South. It was he who served as scout for General Edward 
Braddock when he led his Redcoats to defeat in an attempt to 
rout the French and Indians from Fort DuQuesne during the 
French and Indian War. 

On October 31, 1750, Captain Gist and a Negro boy set out 
from Old ‘Town on the upper Potomac River, to follow an old 
Indian trail across the Alleghanies. He had been told that both the 
French and the Indians would be his enemies and that he might 
have a detachment of soldiers to go with him. But he told the few 
members of the Ohio Land Company there at the company store 
in Old ‘Town that the Indians would be suspicious of soldiers. 
Indians would receive him better, he said, if he took along only 
a Negro boy as helper. 

On the way Captain Gist fell ill and friendly Indians sweated 
him before a roaring fire in what they called a sweat house. He 
recovered and continued his journey. ‘The Negro boy became 
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weary with the bitter cold, the hard journey and the threat of 
Indians and wanted to turn back, but Captain Gist would not 
listen to him. He said they had a job to do and they would do it if 
possible. 

After many long and trying days, Captain Gist and his compan- 
ion ran into enemy Indians at the place now known as the falls 
above Louisville, Kentucky, and they turned eastward. 

In the eastern mountains of Kentucky Captain Gist found out- 
croppings of coal. He put some of the lumps into his saddle bags 
and took them back to the land company in Williamsburg. 

Some historians write that Thomas Jefferson was the first to 
make a record of the finding of coal in the mountains of South- 
west Virginia—and the present State of Kentucky was then a 
county of Virginia. But the journal which Captain Gist kept day 
by day was sent to London and filed in the archives there and thus 
became lost to America until many years after his trip. 

Early historians say that Capt. Christopher Gist crossed Pine 
Mountain by way of Pound Gap, camped near the present town of 
Pound and again on Indian Creek. On Indian Creek, he was sup- 
posed to have camped three days with Indians whose tribal name 
was Crane. 

From Indian Creek he crossed to the headwaters of Guest River 
and again camped at Norton, so said Lewis P. Summers in his 
Annals of Southwest Virginia. ‘Tradition has it that Guest River 
was named by him or for him and that Guest Station, now Coe- 
burn, was likewise named for him. 

But the first doubt this writer has seen as to whether he even 
stopped at Guest Station was contained in a statement made by 
Charles A. Johnson in his Wise County, Virginia. He could see 
that if one followed Gist’s daily course as set down in his journal, 
he did not even stop at Guest Station. 

And, being a surveyor, Gist kept a daily record of his direction 
of travel and the approximate distance traveled. The writer of 
this narrative together with Rufus M. Reed, a surveyor at War- 
field, Kentucky, has charted Gist’s course along the south side of 
the Ohio River and through Kentucky. 

It is our finding that Gist, upon approaching the great, rugged 
spur in eastern Kentucky known as Pine Mountain, followed the 
valley alongside it to the Levisa and the Russell Forks of the Big 
Sandy River and thence traveled eastward through the present 
bounds of West Virginia to the Bluestone River and the great 
cliff from which, we know, he overlooked the New River. 
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In his journal he mentions specifically the Bluestone River, the 
‘Tower, and New River. 


Dr. Thomas Walker 


The exploratory trip of Dr. Thomas Walker, completely circling 
the domain which is now Wise County, is significant because it 
resulted in the naming of Powell River, which heads in the county 
north of Stone Mountain. 

Dr. Walker and his fellow travelers left Albemarle County 
March 6, 1749. In his company were the following men: Ambrose 
Powell, William ‘Tomlinson, Colby Chew, Henry Lawless and 
John Hughes. 

Besides their horses they took along a number of dogs. ‘They had 
simple camping equipment, and guns for procuring their food on 
the way. Dr. Walker explained in his journal the reason for the 
trip. He said: 

“Having been employed for a certain consideration to go to the 
Westward in order to discover a proper place for a settle- 
Te) eeu. 

‘The party of men were employed by the Royal Land Company, 
which had a grant of 800,000 acres of land to be located north of 
the dividing line between Virginia and North Carolina and com- 
prising a part of the territory now embraced by Kentucky. 

The party crossed the Blue Ridge, followed the valley through 
what is now Roanoke, on down to the Holston River, passing the 
present site of Kingsport, skirting the south side of Clinch Moun- 
tain and then, crossing the mountain, they followed a small creek 
which they called Holly Creek, to Clinch River, which, he said, “‘I 
suppose to be that which the hunters call Clinche’s River, from 
one Glinchs aehunter=, 2.) 

They could find no place shallow enough for fording and be 
assured that their baggage would be kept dry. So, Ambrose Powell 
rode one horse over and then the other horses were driven across. 
This being done, they made a raft and floated part of the baggage 
over. But before all could be taken, the raft became watersoaked 
and it was necessary to abandon it. Next morning the men waded, 
holding the remainder of their baggage above the water. 

This brought them into a valley where a smaller river came 
from the mountains, now Wise County. While encamped here, 
Ambrose Powell carved his name on a beech tree. 

Later, hunters coming into the valley, it is said, saw the name 
and thereupon named the river Powell River. 
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From Powell River they passed through Cumberland Gap and 
began a semi-circular journey through the Cumberland Moun- 
tains. Deep in Kentucky one horse became lame and another got 
bitten on the nose by a snake. Dr. Walker wrote about it as fol- 
lows: 

“T rubbed the wound with bear oil and gave him a drench of 
the same and another decoction of rattle snake root some time 
later.” 

On the same day Colby Chew’s horse fell down a bank and hurt 
himself. Dr. Walker said he gave him some volatile drops and bled 
him. Soon he was better. 

The rattle snake plant to which Dr. Walker referred grows in 
abundance in Wise County. Older people tell many tales about 
how they have seen black snakes fighting copperheads or rattle 
snakes and when bitten by the poisonous snake, the non-poisonous 
snake would run to a plant of “rattle snake bane,” take a few bites 
of it and return to resume the fight. This story however, must be 
a sort of legend which has been handed down through generations 
of pioneers. 

On this trip Dr. Walker and his companions wore out their 
moccasins and had to make new ones from skins they took from 
elk on the way. And once their elk skins were prepared for the 
making of moccasins, they found that they had lost every awl they 
had brought along. But not easily discouraged, they improvised 
an awl from the shank of an old fishing hook. 

All this moccasin making was done under a great sheltering cliff 
where they camped for several days. Dr. Walker said, “We wrote 
several of our names under the rock with coal. I wrote our names 
and the time of our coming and leaving the place.” 

Since Dr. Walker was about one year ahead of Christopher 
Gist’s making a record of the discovery of coal in Kentucky, we 
might well assume that he was the first one to tell people back 
East about the fact that the Cumberland Mountains were coal- 
bearing. 

Deep in the Kentucky mountains one of the dogs was killed by 
an elk. The dog’s name was ‘Tumbler. So they named the stream 
on which the fight between dog and elk took place ‘Tumbler’s 
Creek. 

At another time one of the dogs was so badly bitten by a bear 
that he couldn’t walk. This one Dr. Walker took aback his horse 
and held him in front of him for several days’ journey. And then 
the dog recovered enough to continue on his own legs. 
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Dr. Walker and his companions left what is now Kentucky and 
traveled through West Virginia until they came to New River— 
seeming, according to this writer, that he took on the latter part of 
his journey through the mountains about the same route that 
Christopher Gist took. 

Anyhow, Dr. Walker, as Gist did, reached New River and was 
puzzled as to a way of crossing it. Dr. Walker said he, Powell and 
Tomlinson, took off their clothes and went into the river to 
determine its depth. When they found water shallow enough for 
fording, they returned to the rest of the company and then made 
a crossing with their horses and baggage. 

When the explorers reached habitation, “we shaved, shifted 
and made new shoes and left our useless rags at ye camp.” 

On the 13th of July, 1750, the explorers arrived at their home in 
Albemarle. It is interesting to read the last paragraph of the 
journal which shows how they subsisted by the killing of wild 
game on the way. Dr. Walker wrote: 

“We killed in the journey 13 buffaloes, 8 elks, 53 bears, one 
deer, 4 wild geese, about 150 turkeys and much wild game. We 
might have killed three times as much if we had wanted to.” 
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Indians’ Choice Hunting 
Ground 


BETWEEN THE YEARS 1671 and 1685, the Cherokee Indians ex- 
pelled the Xulans from the mountains of which Wise County is a 
part. After that the Cherokees took up residence here and remained 
until the Confederacy of Six-Nations swept down from the north 
and drove them out. 

The conquering Six-Nations did not take up residence here 
but, considering it excellent hunting ground, they made irregular 
trips southward in quest of game. Later, when the Cherokees once 
more dared venture in, they too, used it only as a hunting ground. 

Large Cherokee hunting parties would come up from their 
villages on the Holston and ‘Tennessee Rivers to hunt turkey, deer 
and buffalo. Oftentimes on these hunts they met bands of Shawnee 
hunters who had come down from their towns on the Ohio River 
and they fought many a bitter battle over hunting privileges. 

In the summer of 1786 two hundred Cherokees camped on the 
headwaters of Clinch River, which skirts Wise County, for the 
purpose of hunting elk that frequented a salt lick. While they 
were there, a band of Shawnees came and camped near them. The 
Shawnee chief sent a message to the chief of the Cherokee band, 
telling him to move his hunters to a new hunting ground. 

The Cherokee chief refused. A battle lasting for two days en- 
sued. ‘The Shawnees were defeated. Most of their men were killed. 
Also, but few of the Cherokees were left. 

This was the last great battle between the two tribes on the 
Virginia Frontier. 

Virginians always considered the Cherokees the original and 


1Summers, Lewis, Annals of Southwest Virginia, p. 1430. 
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rightful owners of the land of Southwestern Virginia. In his Early 
History of Wise County, Hugh L. Sulfridge wrote: 

“In December, 1786, a treaty was signed by John Stuart, agent 
of Indian Affairs for Great Britain and Virginia, and the Cherokee 
chiefs which provided that the northern boundary of the Cherokee 
land should be a line extending from the Holston River, six miles 
above Long Island (Kingsport) straight to the confluence of the 
Ohio and Kanawha Rivers. By this treaty the greater part of what 
is now Southwestern Virginia, was opened to settlement. 

Another treaty in 1772 was made with the Cherokees by 
Virginia, establishing a line extending west from White Top 
Mountain (Washington County) on the parallel of 36°30” as the 
northern boundary of Cherokee lands. 

Virginia settlers had long before this considered the Cherokees 
their friends. During the French and Indian War, Christopher 
Gist, who had lived among them on the Yadkin in North Carolina, 
was sent to enlist their aid. However, of the large numbers who 
started with him but few went on to join the march with George 
Washington and Forbes. Gist said the reason was that the Chero- 
kees hated the British who, upon seeing the Indians, treated them 
with contempt. 

In 1756 the Governor of Virginia engaged 130 Cherokees to go 
with the Rangers west of Augusta under Major Lewis for the 
purpose of destroying the Shawnee towns of the Ohio River near 
the mouth of Big Sandy. This expedition proved to be a failure 
but the friendly relationship established with the Cherokees lasted, 
with but few exceptions, until the Revolutionary War.’ 

But the Shawnees along the Ohio River, as well as the Mingoes 
led by Chief Logan, continued to sweep down upon the settlers 
along the Holston and Clinch Rivers and molest them. Chief 
Logan came through a spirit of revenge because his tribe had been 
destroyed by white people on Yellow Creek. 

After the victory of the Southwest- Virginia men over the two 
tribes at Point Pleasant, October 10, 1774, Governor Dunmore 
of Virginia invited Chief Logan to a council but Logan refused. 
He said, 

“I am a warrior and not a peace-maker. I appeal to any white 
man to say if ever he entered Logan’s cabin hungry and he gave 
him not meat; if ever he came cold and naked and he clothed him 
not. During the course of the last long and bloody war (Dunmore’s 


* Sulfridge, Hugh L., “Early History of Wise County.” 
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war), Logan remained idle in camp, an advocate to peace. Such 
was my love for the whites that my countrymen pointed to me and 
said, ‘Logan is the friend of the white man.’ I had even thought of 
living with you, but for the injuries done my people by one man. 
Colonel Cresap last spring in cold blood murdered all the relations 
of Logan, not even sparing my women and children. ‘There runs 
not a drop of my blood in the veins of any living creature. This 
called on me for revenge. I have sought it. I have killed many. I 
have fully glutted my vengeance. For my country I rejoice at the 
beams of peace; but do not harbor a thought that mine is the joy 
of fear. Logan never felt fear. He will not turn his heel to save his 
life. Who is there to mourn for Logan? Not one.” ® 

It was this same Logan who asked Patrick Porter upon leaving 
the Indian battle grounds, to return to his home on the Clinch, 
just south of what is now Dungannon, to take with him an Indian 
boy, all of whose relatives had also been slain. 

Patrick Porter at first refused, saying that the Indian braves 
would find out what had become of the boy, follow and slay him 
(Patrick Porter). But Logan said he'd tell the tribe that the boy 
had fallen into the river and drowned. There would be no danger. 

Logan said, “I want you to take Dale, the lonely Mingo boy, | 
because he wants to go with you, Patrick. It is strange. It is strange 
indeed that he wants to go with you. But he says he wants to learn 
to read and write. He says you can teach him. He wants to become 
a preacher of the gospel. He wants to become a missionary among 
the whites.” 

“Still I am afraid I will be attacked,” Patrick Porter said. “I am 
afraid your tribesmen will come to the Clinch and kill my family.” 

“Mr. Porter,” Chief Logan said, “many a time I was on the 
Clinch River. Many a time I could have killed you. But I did not. 
I did not because I heard you were a good man. You are good to 
your children, I’ve heard. ‘That makes me love you. I know you 
will be good to Dale.” 

The chief looked away over a hill top and then slowly his eyes 
returned to Mr. Porter. He said, 

“Mr. Porter I was near your fort on the Clinch once and I was 
about to steal your horse. It was just after nightfall. I put a small 
shock of fodder over me and I moved toward your fort. ‘Then I 
heard a child scream and I thought I was detected. I threw down 
the fodder and ran. Mr. Porter, did you see that fodder shock?” 


3 'Taylor’s Historic Sullivan, p. 45. 
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“Ves,” said Mr. Porter, “I saw it. I was on guard at the fort gate 
that night. I saw the fodder moving and I knew an Indian was in 
it. I pointed my gun and cocked the hammer. iiienearciuiiderel! 
out of bed. When it screamed the fodder dropped. I saw a man 
run. I went into the house. The child had broken its arm. And that 
saved you, Logan. I had as good a bead on you with as good a gun 
that was ever fired.” 

“Uh!” Logan grunted, “the Great Spirit will not let one friend 
kill another.” 

And so Patrick Porter took with him to his homeplace south of 
the Clinch the Indian boy called Dale. To the name he prefixed 
another, Arter. And after that he was called Arter Dale. 

Arter did learn to read and write. The Bible was his text. Later 
he became a Methodist preacher, married a white woman and 
reared a large family.” 


4T. W. Carter’s letter, Draper Manuscripts, 6C 49. Micro film now in 
Virginia State Library. 

Note: The late James Taylor Adams, writer of local lore and history, said 
that Arter Dale moved from the Clinch Valley into what is now Wise County 
and died a few miles @@st of the town of Wise and was buried there. 
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Forts on the Clinch 


WHILE Most of the men of Southwest Virginia were away on the 
Ohio River fighting the noted Indian Cornstalk and his warriors, 
Daniel Boone was commanded by Governor Dunmore to stay in 
the Clinch Valley, take command of the forts and protect the 
women and children from Indian attacks. 

He had wanted to join the militia on the Ohio and, as a matter 
of fact, had started when he was called back. At that time he had 
just returned from an 800-mile walk into Kentucky, together with 


Michael Stoner, probably crossing what is now Wise County on | 


the way, to warn surveyors of the danger of Indian attacks. 

Boone, then a lieutenant, was given a detachment of about 
thirty men to guard the forts. He was in command of them along 
the river from Castlewood to Fort Blackmore. ‘These were, at 
Castlewood: Moore’s Fort, Snoddy’s Fort and Russell’s Fort. South 
of Dungannon was Porter’s Fort and at the mouth of Stony Creek 
was Fort Blackmore. 

At the time Boone was not in command of those strung along the 
frontier from Stony Creek into Powell Valley, namely: Carter's 
fort and Crisman’s Fort, in Rye Cove; Priest’s and Mump’s Fort in 
Powell Valley. 

However, the Indian attacks became so frequent at the forts that 
the people living along the river petitioned authorities to make 
Boone a captain so he could act without orders from Captain 
Arthur Russell who lived at Royal Oaks, now Marion. 

Captain Smith, writing to Colonel Preston, said: 

I am thus far on my return from the lower settlements (Fort 
Blackmore) to the head of Clinch. Mr. Boone can inform you of 
the bad success we have had after the inhuman savages had com- 
mitted murder, and the mortification we have suffered putting 
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horses into pens adjoining the fort only for the Indians to take 
away and whose trace we could by no means discover. 

“Whilst I was in the lower settlement, I was shown a paper 
signed by many of the inhabitants representing their situation to 
be dangerous because they’ve been so irregularly supplied with 
the number of men allotted to the district; and also requesting you 
to appoint Mr. Boone to be a captain and take charge of these 
lower forts, that he may be at liberty to act without orders from 
Holston captains who by their frequent absence leave the inhabit- 
ants sometimes in disorder. 

“Mr. Boone is an excellent woodsman. If that only would 
qualify him for the office no man would be more proper. I do not 
know of any objection that could be made to his character which 
would make you think him an improper person for the office. 
There may be some impropriety in it because of Captain Russell 
when he returns (from Ohio) but of this you are much the better 
judge.” 

The man who had superior command over the forts at that time 
was Captain Looney and when needed he could not be found. 

As soon as the petition reached Colonel Preston, he immediately 
wrote out a commission, from blanks Governor Dunmore had 
furnished him for the purpose, and made Daniel Boone a captain. 
And so, Daniel Boone attained his highest military rank while 
commanding the forts just off what is now Wise County domain. 

Daniel Boone’s family at the time was living in a small cabin a | 
short distance south of the present town of St. Paul. He himself 
had refused to go into Russell’s Fort. He said that by use of his 
trusty rifle he would provide food for himself and family. 

It was upon Captain Russell’s advice, after his son James was 
slain by Indians in Powell Valley, that he had turned back from 
his journey toward Kentucky where he planned to make his home. 

However, Daniel Boone had been in Southwest Virginia before 
this time. His first trip had been made in 1767. In 1769 he had 
made a journey into Kentucky. 

It was in September, 1773, that Daniel Boone and a party of 
five families had left their homes on the Yadkin River in North 
Carolina and set out for Kentucky by way of Powell Valley. 

On reaching the neighborhood of Abingdon, Daniel sent his 
son James, in company with John and Richard Mendenhall, across 
country to Russell’s Fort at Castlewood, to notify Captain William 
Russell that the settlers were on their way to Powell Valley by way 
of Moccasin Gap. 
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James Russell was 16 years old. At Russell's Fort he and his 
North Carolina companions were joined by Henry Russell, a 17- 
year-old son of Captain Russell, Isaac Crabtree, and two Negroes, 
whose names were Charles and Adam. 

These men and boys, heavily laden with household and farm 
supplies, left Russell's Fort and went down Clinch River, through 
Rye Cove and into Powell Valley. 

Before reaching Daniel Boone’s party, already encamped, James 
Boone’s party was forced to go into camp because of nightfall. 
During the night wolves surrounded the camp and howled con- 
tinuously. The Mendenhall boys expressed their fear of the wild 
beasts. Isaac Crabtree laughed and told them jokingly that in 
Kentucky they’d find wolves and buffaloes howling from the tree 
tops. 

iM daybreak the party was attacked by Indians and all were 
killed save Isaac Crabtree and the two. Negroes. Young Russell 
was shot through the hip and thus rendered unable to escape. ‘The 
Indians stabbed him with knives and at each thrust he grabbed the 
knife blades with his hands. 

The Negro Adam watched the butchery of his young master 
from a pile of driftwood, helpless to do anything about it. Upon 
leaving the scene, he became lost and wandered in the wilderness — 
for many days before reaching the settlement at Castlewood. 

Soon after that he was set free from slavery by a will of his 
Mistress, Mrs. Russell. 

The Negro Charles was taken captive and after several days’ 
journey in the forest his captors quarreled over possession of 
him, and the leader of the party, in order to settle the quarrel, 
tomahawked and killed him.’ ; 

It was Capt. Russell and Capt. David Gass, coming along the 
same trail the next day, who found the multilated bodies of James 
Boone and his companions. 

The bodies were buried there in Powell Valley and Daniel and 
his family, upon the advice of Captain Russell, went to the neigh- 
borhood of Castlewood and lived until the wrath of the Indians 
had died down. 

It was thought that the party of Indians was composed of both 
Cherokees and Shawnees since part of the plunder stolen from the 
slain Boone and companions later turned up in the Ohio River 
region when peace was made at Point Pleasant. 


1 Draper Manuscripts, 6C 14. 
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It was believed that some of the band were Cherokees because 
of the fact that Capt. John Stuart, British Indian Agent among the 
Cherokees, heard whispering of the massacre and took steps to 
have a chief executed because of it.” . 

After the treaty of Point Pleasant, Oct. 10, 1774, a band of 
Shawnees continued to come South. Their aim, however, was not 
revenge, but to plunder and carry away Negroes, whom they could 
sell in the North for a price. The most notorious of these was 
Chief Benge, a half-breed Cherokee who had for so long lived 
among the Shawnees that he was accepted by them as a fellow 
tribesman and was considered of value because he knew the trails 
southward that led to settlements where pillaging would be most 
likely to prove lucrative.” | 

Old Indian trails traversed the terrain that is now Wise County 
as follows: Through Pound Gap, down Guest River and across 
High Knob; over Black Mountain, down Callahan Creek, through 
Stone Gap and into Lee County or from Stone Gap through East 
Stone Gap, across Powell Mountain at Maple Gap and into Rye 
Cove, and beyond. 

It is apparent that Chief Benge was familiar with all these 
trails since he pillaged in Powell Valley, on the Holston and on 
the Clinch. 

Benge’s chief ally was a white man by the name of Hargis, who 
had lived once near Fort Blackmore and was familiar with both 
the country and the settlers’ cabins which could be most easily at- 
tacked. 

And here we shall relate the attack of these two men and their 
followers upon Fort Blackmore in the spring of 1777. ‘This story 
has been told around firesides in our mountains since the day of 
its occurrence. It is pertinent to Wise County since the two girls 
who were captured on the raid were taken across these mountains; 
they returned and found rest and peace at Guest Station (now 
Coeburn). Also, it was in this county that Chief Benge was eventu- 
ally slain. i | 

The story was first published in “The Life Of Wilburn Wa- 
ters,’ by Charles B. Coale of Abingdon. 


2 Draper manuscripts. 
’ Haywood, 275. 
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IV 


The Adventures 
of Jane Whittaker 
and Polly Alley 


DUuRING THE spring of 1777 a party of Indians under the leader- 
ship of Benge and the savage white man Hargis, followed the trail 
across High Knob to Fort Blackmore and encamped on the cedar- 
studded heights of the limestone cliff on the south side of Clinch | 
River. Hargis had been living in this neighborhood but had joined 
the Indians in the region of the Ohio River valley. 

At daybreak one morning, inmates of the fort which sat near the 
mouth of Stony Creek and facing the great gray cliff, heard what 
some thought was a turkey gobbling in a cedar on the cliff top. 

Hearing the gobbling, Mathew Gray went from one of the 
cabins into the yard of the stockade and listened. The enclosure 
was formed by cabins and bastions. In the wall of bastions were 
portholes. Facing the river was a big, heavy wooden gate. Just 
outside the walls were lean-tos where cattle and horses were kept 
at times during the day; they were brought into the stockade at 
night. 

One of the young men in the stockade said, “Give me a gun. 
I'll go up and get us a turkey for dinner.” 

Mathew Gray said, “If you want to keep your scalp on your 
head you'd better let that turkey alone. Or if you want an Indian 
for dinner, follow my instructions.” 

‘The men reflected a moment. 

“And you think that’s an Indian, Mathew?” one of them asked. 


* Addington, Robert M., History of Scott County, Duco 
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“Yes,” Mathew said. ““Want to help me get him?” 

“Yes, we'll help,” they said. 

“All right then,” said Mathew, “here’s what you're to do. Go 
there to the mouth of the creek and dabble in the water while I 
take a gun and skirt the cliff. I’ll cross at the shoals. The Indians 
will watch you in the creek, see? They won’t know I'm after them 
with a gun.” 

Mr. Gray borrowed an extra rifle from David Cox and with 
them stole along the creek bank under cover of the forest, went 
down the river to the shoals and crossed. On the south side of the 
river he followed the base of the cliff, keeping all the while under 
the cover of timber, until he was in the cedar thicket atop the 
bluff. 

Guided by the gobbling, he slowly worked his way through the 
cedars until he saw an Indian high up a tall tree on the brink of 
the cliff. He drew a bead and listened. The Indian gobbled again. 
Then when he quit gobbling, Mathew Gray pulled the trigger of 
his gun, the Indian toppled out and plummeted through the air 
over the brink of the cliff. 

Mathew knew now that the crack of the rifle would bring the 
other Indians running after him. So, turning, he sped back 
through the cedars and retraced his steps to the fort. ‘The Indians 
followed him, all the while getting closer until, almost exhausted, 
he entered the stockade and the gate was closed behind him. 

The Indians, seeing that they could not cope with the crowd of | 
men at the fort, went on up the river trail. | 

Mathew Gray at once drew the conclusion that they would fol- 
low the river up to Russell’s Fort at Castlewood. Some one asked 
who would ride a horse to the fort up the river and warn the 
settlers. Again it was Mathew Gray who volunteered. With two 
guns, he mounted the best horse at the fort and took to the river 
trail. | 

Two miles from the fort he observed that the Indians had 
stopped at Ivy Spring to drink water. Just beyond the spring was 
a curve in the trail. He knew they must be but a short distance 
beyond that curve. 

The underbrush was so thick he knew he could not ride around 
the savages. He deliberated a moment and came to the conclusion 
that the Indians would be in a group without having pickets out. 
In all his Indian fighting, he had found that they seldom put out 
watchers. 

So, he rode slowly around the curve and, coming upon the party, 
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he yelled, shot once and spurred his horse to a sprint. He rode into 
the middle of the group and they dodged aside to keep from get- 
ting run over. And before the Indians had recovered from their 
surprise, Mathew was out of their sight around the next bend. 

When he arrived at Castlewood, the people at the fort got ready 
for an attack. But soon afterwards it was learned that on the way 
up the river the Indians had captured two girls, Polly Alley at 
Osborne’s Ford (now Dungannon) and Jane Whittaker near 
Castlewood. 

Upon capturing these girls, the Indians turned back, cut 
through the forest to Guest’s Station, where, by stealthy maneuver- 
ing, found the Station well fortified. And finding it fortified, they 
wended their way northward into the Breaks of Big Sandy, where 
the Pound and Russell Forks roar through the Cumberlands. 

Traveling each day and resting at night, they eventually reached 
the mouth of the Big Sandy at the Ohio River. They crossed the 
Ohio on a raft which, no doubt, they had already prepared for 
their crossing. 

North of the Ohio they walked on, the girls weary and footsore, 
until they came to the Shawnee town at Sandusky. There they 
told the Indian squaws to paint the white girls like squaws and to 
keep them confined to the camp. 

The squaws painted them and dressed them as Shawnee squaws 
were dressed. For a while the girls were guarded, but eventually 
they were allowed the freedom of the village. 

After having been in the village for a month, the Indians be- 
lieved the girls to be contented and relaxed their vigilance. ‘Then 
the girls gradually began to take more liberties. ‘They wandered 
into the woods and returned at night. This, the girls believed, 
assured the Indians that they were especially pleased with their 
new home. 

But all the time the girls were thinking of their own homes on 
the Clinch River and were planning a way to get back there. So, 
one day they wandered farther from the village than usual and, 
instead of returning to the Shawnee town, continued southward 
toward the Ohio River. 

‘They walked all night, following the narrow path and all the 
while fearing that at any moment some of the Indian bucks would 
overtake them. 

At daybreak they crawled into the hollow of a big log in order to 
hide during the day. ‘They had been in the log but a few minutes 
when they heard the Indians coming. They came up to the log 
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and sat down on it. The girls could hear the voice of Hargis, the 
man who had once lived at Fort Blackmore. 

While they sat there, the Indians made plans for further pursuit. 
Soon they left. But at nightfall they returned. Again they sat on 
the log. It was evident that the red men were enraged because two 
inexperienced girls had baffled them. 

Hargis thumped the log with his tomahawk and said to his 
companions, 

“They may be in this log. Look.” 

One of the savages darkened the end of the log. Then he 
erunted and said, 

“Not here. A spider web is across the hollow.” 

After the Indians left, the girls backed out of the log and 
resumed their journey in the night. They followed the spur of a 
ridge which ran at right angles to the Ohio River. The following 
day they could hear the Indians yelling behind them. 

For three days they had nothing to eat. But they wearily went 
on, foot past foot, foot past foot. In the unbroken woods they 
came upon a squirrel which a hawk had killed. ‘They ate the meat 
raw and felt their hunger partially gone. Then they resumed their 
journey. 

Eventually they came to the Ohio River, sweeping lazily on- 
ward. Here they rested, not knowing what to do, for the river was 
too big for them to try to cross. But they believed the Indians had 
given up the hunt. 

Next day they saw a flat boat with men aboard drifting down 
the river. They waved their hands and the men steered the boat 
ashore. 

The raftsmen wanted them to go on down the river, but the 
girls told them they were bound for home and they wanted to be 
set across. / 

Thereupon the men gave each girl a blanket and enough bread 
and dried venison to last two days. Fortunately, it was late summer 
and the weather was pleasant during the days; but at night it was 
cool. 

Once over the Ohio River, the girls followed the Big Sandy 
River. The higher they got into the mountains the more rapid the 
river ran. Now and then they were forced to cross and they found 
the crossing most difficult, so difficult indeed that they lost their 
blankets and what food they had left. 

But this loss did not deter them from moving on up the river. 
Their clothes were torn to shreds. Hunger gnawed at them but 
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they were fortunate enough to find wild plants which they knew 
they could eat without harm. ‘There were some berries, too, along 
the way. 

Eventually they came to what is now Elkhorn Creek at the 
northern base of Pine Mountain. ‘They followed it to its source 
and then they passed through Pound Gap. Following the course 
of Guest River, they reached Guest Station, where friends took 
them in. It was then the middle of September, a month since they 
had left the Shawnee village at Sandusky. Word of their return 
was taken to their parents and friends, and soon they were once 
again at their homes.’ 


2 Based on the story in “Life of Wilburn Waters,” by Charles Coale. 
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V 


Benge’s Massacre 
in Lee County 


Cuter BENGE still came South with his band of Shawnees and con- 
tinued to raid settlements on the Virginia frontier. In June 1785 
he went down Powell River from Stone Gap instead of going to 
the Holston or the Clinch. 

One day while Archibald Scott worked in his cornfield, the 
Indians lay in the edge of the woods watching him. When night- 
fall came, they surrounded the cabin, entered it, and killed Mr. 
Scott and his five children. Then they plundered the house and 
burned it. 

But they took Mrs. Scott prisoner, left the head of Wallen 
Creek with her and started on the long journey back to their 
town north of the Ohio River. 

Whenever she became tired and wanted to rest, the savages. 
would slap her in the face with her husband’s scalp and force her 
to continue to walk. 

After they had traveled for about two hundred miles, they 
stopped at a favorite hunting ground. It was decided here that one 
of the braves would have the woman as his wife when they reached 
their village. This Indian was appointed to guard her while the 
others hunted. 

Soon after the hunters were away in the forest, the guard lay 
down and fell asleep. Mrs. Scott, seeing that he was asleep, took 
his tomahawk and raised it over his head, intending to kill him, 
but she was weak and nervous and consequently felt she would 
not be able to strike a fatal blow. 

So, she put down the tomahawk and fled through the woods. 
Presently she came upon a brook which she waded for some dis- 
tance in order to conceal her tracks. For some time she could hear 
the hunters whooping in the forest and she feared they might 
come upon her any moment. 
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But she kept walking and eventually the whooping became 
dimmer and dimmer. She wandered for days in the wilderness, her 
clothes torn and tattered. Hunger gnawed at her. But she ate roots, 
plants and berries and maintained enough strength to keep going 
on. 

On the bank of a river, supposed to be the Kentucky, she fol- 
lowed an Indian path, always going upstream. One morning she 
heard the hunting party ahead of her. She stopped and listened and 
soon ascertained that they were coming toward her. 

She knew she could not turn and outrun them. Neither could 
she remain on the path without being seen. She looked about for 
a hiding place. 

Near her on the river bank was a large sycamore. She observed 
that it was hollow near the ground. Quickly she ran to it, entered 
the hole and waited until the hunters had passed her. 

A few days after that she heard the party in pursuit of her again. 
She could hear the thud of horses’ hoofs. She could hear the yells 
of the riders. 

This time she hid in a hollow log and waited until the hunters 
had passed her. Then, crawling from the log, she started on again. 
Soon she came to a place where the path forked. She paused, won- 
dering which one she should take. 

She chose the left-hand path. But she had gone only a short 
distance when a bird flew by and crossed over to the other path. 
Again she paused and wondered whether she were on the right 
road. 

“Maybe that bird is a spirit from one of my dead children,” she 
reflected. “It could be sent by God to guide me on the right path.” 

Then she turned and went to the other path. It proved to be 
the right one. 

Many days later she gained the head of Elkhorn Creek where 
Jenkins now stands, then Pound Gap and at last Castlewood where 
many of her relatives lived. 

Before her marriage she was Miss Fanny Dickenson; in the 
Castlewood neighborhood many of her relatives still live. 

Some years later Mrs. Scott married ‘Thomas Johnson and reared 
a large family. The county of Johnson in Tennessee was named 
for her second husband. 

She died at an advanced age and was buried in Hyter’s Gap, 
Russell County, not far from Clinch River.’ 


Summers, Lewis P., Annals of Southwest Virginia, p. 1603. 
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Vi 


Benge’s Last Raid 


ALTHOUGH THREE young women got away from Chief Benge and 
his Shawnee village, he did not give up attacking the South- 
western Virginia settlements. His next pillaging was done on the 
Livingston farm on Holston River. 

This farm, upon the death of Peter Livingston, was inherited 
by Peter and Henry Livingston, his sons. The Livingstons had a 
large number of Negro slaves and Benge, it seems, was particularly 
fond of taking Negroes into the North. 

The Virginia State papers have the following personal account 
of the raid as told by Mrs. Elizabeth Livingston, the wife of Peter: 

SO pril)G, 1/94 .about ten o'clock in the morning, as I was 
sitting in my house, the fierceness of the dog’s barking alarmed 
me. I looked out and saw seven Indians approaching the house. 
They were armed and painted in a frightful manner. 

“No person was then within, but a child ten years old, another ' 
two and my infant. My husband and his brother Henry, had just 
walked out to a barn at some distance in the field. My sister-in-law, 
Susanna, was with the remaining children in an outhouse. Old 
Mrs. Livingston was in the garden. 

“I immediately shut and fastened the door; the Indians came 
furiously up and tried to burst it open. ‘They demanded several 
times that I open the door. I refused. Then they fired two guns. 
One ball pierced the door but did‘no damage. 

“T then thought of my husband’s rifle and I took it down. But 
it was a double trigger gun and I was at a loss as what to do. At 
length I fired through the door, but the gun, not being well- 
aimed, did no damage. But the Indians retired from that place. 

“Soon afterwards I realized that an old adjoining house was on 
fire and that my children were suffering from smoke. I opened the 
door and an Indian immediately took me and the two children 
prisoners. 

“T then saw that they had already had my remaining children in 
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their possession. Also my sister; Sukey, a wench with her young 
child, a Negro man of Edward Callihan’s, and an eight year old 
Negro boy of our own. 

“They were fearful of going into the house, perhaps thinking 
it was a man who had fired the shot. Soon our whole house was 
consumed in the flames, which I was pleased to see rather than it 
should be of use to the savages. 

“We were all hurried a short distance, where the Indians were 
very busy, dividing the plunder and putting it up in packs for each 
to carry his part of the booty. 

“T observed them careless with the children, and the Indians 
being some distance off in front, I called in a low voice to my oldest 
daughter, gave her my youngest child and told them to run to 
neighbor John Russell's. 

“With reluctance they left me, sometimes halting, sometimes 
looking back. But I beckoned them to go on. I felt pangs not to 
be expressed on the account of our doleful separation. The two 
Indians in the rear either did not notice this scene or were willing 
that the children might run back. 

“That evening the Indians (and we) crossed Clinch Mountain 
and went as far as Copper Creek. The distance was about eight 
miles. | 

“The next day, April 7, we set out early in the morning, crossed 
Clinch River at McLean’s fish dam about twelve o'clock, then 
steered northerwardly toward the head of Stony Creek. ‘There the 
Indians camped carelessly, had no back spy nor kept sentries out. 
This day’s journey was about twenty miles. 

“On April 8, we continued in camp until the sun was more than 
an hour high. Then we set out slowly and traveled about five or 
six miles and camped near the foot of Powell Mountain. ‘This day 
Benge, the Indian chief, became more pleasant and spoke freely 
to the prisoners. He told them that he was about to carry them to 
the Cherokee towns and that in his route in the wilderness was his 
brother with two other Indians hunting, so that he might have 
provisions when he returned. He said that at his camp were several 
white prisoners taken from Kentucky, with horses and saddles to 
carry them to the town. 

“Fe made inquiry of several persons on the Holston, particu- 
larly old General Shelby, and said he would pay him a visit during 
the next summer and take away all his Negroes. He frequently 
inquired as to who had Negroes and threatened he would have 
them all off the North Holston. He said all the Chickamauga towns 
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were for war and would soon be very troublesome to the white 
folks. 

“This day two of the party were sent ahead of Benge to hunt. 

“On April 9, after traveling about five miles, which was over 
Powell Mountain, a party of thirteen men under the command of 
Lieutenant Hobbs, of the militia of Lee County, met the enemy in 
front, attacked and killed Benge the first shot. 

“T was at that time some distance off to the rear. The Indian 
who was my guard at first halted on hearing the shot. He then 
ordered me to run, which I performed slowly. He attempted to 
strike me in the head with a tomahawk, which I fended off as 
well as I could with my arm. | 

“By this time two of our people came into view, which en- 
couraged me to struggle all I could. At that instant the Indian 
pushed me backward and I fell over a log. At the same time he 
struck me a violent blow in the head. The first thing I afterwards 
remembered was my good friends around me, giving me all the 
assistance they could. They told me I was senseless for about an 
hour.” 

This account was certified April 15, 1794, by Colonel Arthur 
Campbell who was in charge of the militia of Southwest Virginia. 

With Mrs. Elizabeth Livingston on this journey were Mrs. 
Susan Livingston, the wife of Henry, a Negro woman and man.* 

Upon their return home on the Holston they learned that Mrs. 
Sally Livingston, who had been in the garden when the Indians 
had attacked, had been tomahawked and within four days died. | 
Also of three children tomahawked, one white and two colored, 
only the white child recovered.” 

The Lee County court was in session when news of the raid of 
the Livingston family was carried down Powell River. Lieutenant 
Vincent Hobbs, who was in charge of the State militia in that area, 
took a detachment of men and went to a pass in the Cumberland 
mountains which was used by the Indians. ‘They found that some 
Indians had already gone through the pass. Going on they found 
two making a fire to prepare a meal. These they shot and then 
Hobbs concluded that the prisoners had not yet come along. So, 
he and his men took the back trail to a pass, perhaps in Powell 
Mountain, which he thought Benge would use. 

They had no more than hidden along the trail when Benge 


1 Andrew Lewis to the Governor, Va. State Papers. 
2 Summers, Lewis P., Annals of Southwest Virginia, p. 1582. 
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was seen leading his Redskins and the prisoners along a trail. 
Hobbs shot and killed Benge. 

Dr. James Huff, the last survivor of the raid, in an interview in 
1848, for the Jacksonian, a newspaper published at Abingdon, 
described the scene of the last stand of Benge as follows: 

“Hobbs and his men took a position in a deep hollow—it is one 
of those deep, dark mountain passes where the ridges on either 
side seemed to reach to the clouds. And the center of the deep 
gloomy valley is covered with a large mass of unshaken rocks, 
laurel and ivy (mountain laurel was everywhere). A wild furious 
stream tumbled in the midst of the gorge.” 

Early historians said this gorge was at the base of High Knob, 
near Norton. L. P. Summers in his History of Southwest Virginia, 
said he thought the site was the place where Dorchester now 
stands. There are others who think the description closer fits the 
gorge below Appalachia. 

According to Dr. Huff the following men were with Vincent 
Hobbs at the time Benge was killed: John Banbever, Stephen 
Jones, James Huff, James Vanbever, Peter Livingston, Job Hobbs, 
Abraham Hobbs, Adam Ely, Samuel Livingston, George Yokum 
and a Mr. Dotson. 

After the killing of Benge, Col. Arthur Campbell wrote a letter 
to the governor of Virginia saying, “I now send you the scalp of 
Captain Bench (his name was sometimes spelled this way) that 
noted murderer, as requested by Lieutenant Hobbs, to your ex- 
cellency as a proof that he is no more and the activity and good 
conduct of Lieutenant Hobbs in killing him and releasing the 
prisoners. Could it be spared from the treasury, I would beg leave 
to hint that a present of a neat rifle to Lieutenant Hobbs would be 
accepted as a reward for his services and the Executive may rest 
assured that it would serve as a stimulus for further exertions 
against the enemy.” ° 

The governor sent to Lieutenant Hobbs a silver-mounted rifle, 
after the General Assembly of Virginia voted that he might do so. 

Then, soon after this, the governor became anxious as to the 
safety of Lieutenant Hobbs, for it was rumored that an uncle of 
Chief Benge living near Knoxville was going to take a band of 
warriors and seek revenge. So Capt. Lewis was ordered to put a 
detachment of men on guard at Moccasin Gap and another in 
Powell Valley to be ready if a revenge party appeared. But, it 
proved, the uncle and his warriors did not attempt hunting Hobbs. 


$ Virginia State Papers, Volume 7. 
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Early Settlers 


Ir HAs been seen that the land which now comprises Wise County 
was once an Indian hunting ground; the Indians themselves said 
that it was a land that lay between tribal possessions. It was a dis- 
puted land and hence all Indians eventually gave it up as a place 
for habitation because of wars that always raged when any tribe 
tried to settle upon it. 

Prior to the killing of Chief Benge but few white people dared 
venture into it save to hunt. They believed, too, that since the soil 
was not fertile, except the level lands along which streams flowed, 
they could do better settling elsewhere. 

They, like the Indians, considered this mountain domain a land 
to cross or go around rather than to settle upon. But, after the close 
of the Dunmore war with the Indians at Point Pleasant, and the 
death of the notorious Chief Benge, settlers began to push beyond , 
the forts and over the mountains into the limits of our present 
county. 

Following is an account written by Hugh L. Sulfridge, a native 
of Wise County, a former principal of Big Stone Gap and other 
schools in the county, and lately principal and superintendent of 
schools of Charlottesville, Virginia. The script is a part of a thesis 
he wrote for a master’s degree in history at Columbia University. 


First Settlers 
By Hugh L. Sulfridge 


The first settlers probably came into the region more by acci- 
dent than in accordance with any well-ordered purpose. So far as 
we have been able to ascertain, there were no settlers in the present 
limits of the County prior to the Revolution. Be we do know that 
there were numerous settlements in Powell Valley just southwest 
of the boundaries of Wise County, and some of the first settlers in 
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the County came up from the older settlements in the lower part 
of Powell Valley. 

These Powell Valley settlers, some of them at least, were people 
who had attempted to follow Boone into Kentucky; but, finding 
the journey long and difficult, they stopped and built their log 
cabins in Powell Valley. For example, by this route came Richard 
Wells from the lowlands of North Carolina, about the year 1792. 
Bringing with him a large family, he settled in upper Powell Val- 
ley in the present limits of Wise County. William Wells, who was 
probably one of the sons of Richard Wells, was one of the first men 
to purchase land in the Wild Cat Valley. 

This land was purchased from James Shepherd, who had secured 
it by patent on the 6th day of August, 1810. James Shepherd him- 
self was another one of the first settlers in Wise County, and his 
name is mentioned in connection with land transfers along the 
upper branches of Powell River. Zachariah Wells, another one 
of the sons of Richard, purchased a tract of land at the mouth of 
Looney’s Creek in the year 1805. ‘The lower part of the town of 
Appalachia is now built on this land. In the year 1819, Zachariah 
Wells sold to Robert Wells 100 acres of land “near the three forks 
of Powell river,’ * and one line of the boundary of this tract 


touched the land of ‘Thomas Wells. Jeremiah Wells, another mem- 


ber of this large family of brothers, was the grandfather of the late 
Judge ‘Tazewell J. Wells, whose father was James Franklin Wells. 
Numerous descendants of the Wells family still live in the County. 

Another name seen often in connection with early transfers is 
that of Shepherd. Moses Shepherd seems to have been the original 
settler of this family on the headwaters of the Powell.’ James was 
the first man to own land on Looney’s Creek.’* ‘The Shepherds still 
live in the same locality where they have been for more than a hun- 
dred years. 

William Blanton came in early and located at the foot of Powell 
Mountain.* John Blanton, his son, was the grandfather of the late 
Creed Blanton, whose father was Isaac Blanton. 

The Hortons bought land in and around Three Forks early in 
the 19th century. On the 20th of April, 1827, John Horton and his 
wife Jane conveyed to ‘Thomas Horton seventy-five acres of land 


1 Deed Books, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 5, Court Records of Lee Co., Va., #3,461. 

* Land Entry Book, No. 1, Court Records of Russell Co., Va., D. pa29G. 

3 Deed Books, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 5, Court Records of Lee Co., Va., #2,239. 
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“lying and being in said Lee County, part of the forks of Powell 
River, and part in the south side of the south fork of said river.” ° 
This land joined that of Benjamin ‘Tompkins. Part of the town of 
Big Stone Gap is now located on that land, and the descendants of 
the Horton family still live here. A little later the Gillys came in, 
probably from North Carolina, and settled in the same locality. 
The family is large, and today the name is found in almost all sec- 
tions of the County. 

In the year 1814, Jonathan ‘Tipton sold Mathias Kelly 113 acres 
of land on the South Fork of Powell River for $100. Jonathan 
Kelly, Sr., purchased from William Harris a “certain tract or par- 
cel of land containing 100 acres more or less, lying and being in the 
said County of Lee on the north side of Powell River—being the 
same tract of land conveyed to the said William Harris by deed 
from Jonathan Creech, on the 10th day of June, 1816.” ° This fam- 
ily, like many of the other early settlers in Wise County, came 
originally from North Carolina. Mathias Kelly had a son named 
John Jackson, born in 1821. This John Jackson Kelly was the 
father of the late John Jackson Kelly, Sr., who last lived in the 
town of Wise. This family of Kellys formerly owned considerable 
land in and around the present town of Appalachia. Kelly View, 
just above Appalachia, took its name from them. 

John Sturgill bought from James Sturgill, in the year 1816, 100 
acres of land “‘on the Big Stone Gap Fork of Powell River.’ In 
1826, this tract of land was sold by John Sturgill to Martin Kil- , 
bourne.’ The boundary line crossed Powell River and Callahan’s 
Creek, and on this land has grown up, since the coming of the rail- 
roads, the present town of Appalachia. Another one of the Sturgills 
later settled on the Roaring Fork of Powell River. This was Andy 
Sturgill, who it is said was a great hunter and trapper, and who 
made considerable money selling the peltries which thus collected.® 

Other settlers who came early into the Western part of the 
County, and who lived near the head of Powell Valley were Isaiah 
Jones, Isaac Willis, the Gillys and others. ‘The Elkinses, the 
Skeenses, and the Wamplers are old residents of the valley. 

According to tradition, the first settler near the present town of 
Norton was a man named Prince. He is said to have come into the 
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region from North Carolina as the agent of Harry L. Smith, who 
had taken up several hundred acres of land about the year 1786.” 
Prince built a cabin and remained in the locality for some years 
when he became ill and died. Old citizens tell us that his grave was 
marked and could be located many years ago about two miles from 
Esserville on the land of A. C. Wells.*° We do know that the old 
name for the land where Norton now stands was Prince’s Flats. 

One of the oldest and largest families in the northern part of the 
present limits of Wise County is that of the Bollings. These Bol- 
lings belong to that family which traces its ancestry back to John 
Rolfe and Pocahontas. However, the first to come to Wise County 
was Benjamin Bolling who came from Wilkes County, North Car- 
olina, about the year 1790. 

Benjamin first settled on Guest River not far from the present 
site of Esserville. Here he built a log cabin and claimed a vast 
tract of land. : 

One day his wife went to a spring to get water and a panther 
sprang out at her. Returning to the cabin she prevailed upon 
Benjamin to go back to North Carolina. He said he would if he 
could sell his property. 

One day a hunter came along with a rifle over his shoulder and 
two hound dogs at his heels. ‘The hunter remarked that Benjamin 
had a good place to live. Benjamin said he wanted to sell. The 
hunter asked him how much he would take. Benjamin looked at 
the rifle and the dogs and said, “‘I’ll sell all my holding here for 
that rifle and them dogs.” And so, the trade was made and Benja- 
min and his wife returned to North Carolina. The land he sold 
so cheaply is today worth millions of dollars! 

But he was still dissatisfied with North Carolina and again he 
returned to Virginia, bringing with him his wife, his son, 
Jeremiah and his daughter-in-law, who before her marriage was 
Sallie Ward, Benjamin Bolling made his second settlement on the 
Pound Fork of the Big Sandy. Here the Bollings still live. So com- 
pletely does the name prevail in the locality that of sixty-nine pu- 
pils recently enrolled in one of the public schools, all but one were 
Bollings or their mothers were Bollings. ‘The Bollings, it appears, 
belonged to the Old Primitive Baptist church. 

Many of the early settlers of the County subscribed to the faith 
of this denomination, and the followers are still to be found in 


* Kennedy, Ralph Emerson, An Economic and Social Survey of Wise 
County, University of Virginia Bulletin, p. 13. 
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considerable numbers in the more rural sections. Benjamin 
Bolling lived to be 98 years old, and the rude stone marking his 
final resting place bears the simple inscription, “B. Bolling 1734-— 
1832.” Sallie Ward, the wife of Jeremiah Bolling, is said to have 
been a playmate of the young Afidrew Jackson, their childhood 
homes being near each other right on the borderline of North and 
South Carolina. Also, it is said she very much disliked the young 
Andrew, and even after he rose to fame and had won the admira- 
tion of the whole nation, she persistently spoke disparagingly of 
him. 

Jeremiah Bolling became the father of thirteen children, eleven 
of whom grew to maturity; and, of these, eight bore Bible names, 
which indicates the deep-seated spiritual bent of the family. Late 
in life Sallie Bolling was seized with the passion of returning to 
the home of her childhood in the Carolinas and visiting her kin- 
dred, and taking with her the young son Hosea, she set out on 
horseback. She riding and the lad walking, they made their 
journey over the rough mountain trails, fording the streams and 
taking the weather as it came. Lodging from time to time with the 
rude settlers scattered along the way, they finally arrived at their 
destination, only to find that after forty years of absence there re- 
mained no trace of friend or kinsman about the place of her child- 
hood. Disappointed and sad, the weary travelers soon began to re- 
trace their footsteps to the Pound, where anxious friends and rela- 
tives awaited them.” 

One of the first men to take up large tracts of land in the eastern 
part of the County was Richard Smith. Through his agents, by 
virtue of ninety land office treasury warrants, he entered more than 
300,000 acres of land on the north side of Clinch River, beginning 
at the mouth of Sword’s Creek in what is now Russell County, and 
extending down the river to the mouth of Guest River and up that 
river to its source, ‘thence northward the shortest distance to what 
is generally called the Pound Fork, thence down that fork adjoin- 
ing the hills on the northwest and north sides thereon following 
the same down about 15 miles; thence to run off eastwardly toward 
Big Sandy till quantity is obtained.” * This large boundary was 
later surveyed, being cut up into numerous small tracts which were 
patented or purchased by other land speculators. 

Elizabeth Stevens, assignee of James Wilson Stevens, made entry 
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for 1000 acres on the west side of Guest River beginning at the 
mouth of Big Tom’s Creek and extending down the river two and 
one-quarter miles, thence off at right angles to said river for quan- 
tity. 

Above the entry of Elizabeth Stevens,’* Henry Mershen entered 
1000 acres, extending up the river on the west side two and one- 
quarter miles; while just below the Stevens entry, Joshua Furman 
entered 500 acres on the west side of the river. ‘These entries were 
all made during the years 1782 and 1783, and from this time for- 
ward there went on in the region much activity in the way of sur- 
veying, selling and transferring of lands. 

In 1795, Austine Nicholas entered 150,000-acres of land west of 
the mouth of Guest River, extending down Clinch River to the 
mouth of Stock Creek and up the same to its source, thence to 
Guest River. During the same year, a boundary of 25,000 acres of 
this entry was transferred to Moses Shepherd, George Shepherd, 
David Wainwright, John ‘Taddock, and David Fairchild, and Eliza 
Glover.* This survey covered all the land extending from Guest 
River where it passes through the present town of Norton west- 
ward on both sides of the North Fork of Powell River and all the 
head of Powell Valley. 

The people who made these original entries were not directly 
interested in settling and developing the new region. ‘They were 
land speculators establishing claims to large sections of the moun- 
tain wilderness which they imagined would in time become val- 
uable. For example, Richard Smith is referred to in the records as 
making his entries through an agent, and Smith is referred to as 
Richard Smith of London. 

But it is certain that settlers followed soon after the first land be- 
gan to be surveyed. These early settlers in the eastern part of the 
county came principally from the older settlements on Clinch 
River. Fact is, the old Castle’s Woods Fort was right near the bor- 
der of what became Wise County, when it was finally cut off from 
the older Russell County. Fort Blackmore, already mentioned in 
(his narrative, was at the mouth of Stony Creek which has its 
source near High Knob, the boundary line of Wise County. 

One of the first, possibly the first man ever to establish a home in 
or near the present town of Wise, was ‘Tyree Culbertson. He had 
married Mattie Vicars, daughter of Robert Vicars, and both came 
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from Scott County. Tyree was the son of James Culbertson whose 
wife had been Mary Kilgore, daughter of Charles Kilgore (a Revo- 
lutionary soldier wounded at the battle of King’s Mountain). ‘The 
late Charles A. Culbertson, Governor of ‘Texas and member of the 
United States Senate, was the great-great-grandson of Joseph Cul- 
bertson, the father of James Culbertson.” 

The Culbertsons and Kilgores have been in the County from the 
time of the earliest settlements, and many of the county’s most 
valuable citizens have been members of these families. 

Samuel Salyer, Jr., was one of the first settlers at Prince’s Flats, 
now Norton. His wife was Lydia Culbertson, daughter of ‘Tyree 
Culbertson mentioned above. Samuel Salyer, Jr., was the grandson 
of Zachariah Salyer, who was with Washington at Valley Forge; 
and Zachariah was the son of Benjamin K. Salyer, French Hugue- 
not, who fled from France on account of religious persecution, set- 
tled at Charleston, S. C., and became a very wealthy planter, own- 
ing vast tracts of land in the Carolinas. 

Samuel Salyer, Jr., was married before he could read or write; 
and on an occasion when he was once recovering from typhoid 
fever, his wife scrubbed the puncheon floor white with sand, and 
using charcoal to make characters thereon taught him to form let- 
ters and make simple calculations. He was a Captain in the Mext- 
can War and raised a company in the Civil War. His son, Col. 
Logan H. N. Salyer, commanded a brigade in the Confederate 
Army at the battle of Gettysburg. Srv Salyer, Vine livedstosbe 
114 years old, being born in 1797 and dying in 1911." , 

Elijah Beverly settled at Guest’s Station, now Coeburn, about 
1820. He was a weaver of fine linen. His old loom, quite an intri- 
cate piece of mechanism, was lately in possession of his grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Sarah Anderson, at Clear Creek. Elijah’ SISOneer Tee 
man Beverly, built the first house at Nettle Patch in the early part 
of the century. Freeman was a faith doctor, or witch hunter. He 
married Unice Ramsey, daughter of Joel Ramsey, who was a 
soldier of the Revolution. The Beverlys were originally an old 
Virginia family, but this particular branch of the family came 
from North Carolina. 

Another one of the old settlers in central part of the County was 
William Huff, who was the father of Charles Huff. The land about 
the present town of Ramsey once belonged to the Huffts. Charles 

15 Beverly, Walter F. 914 N. 36th St., Richmond, Va., Notes on Histories of 
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Huff married Polly Dotson. Both the Huffs and the Dotsons have 
played an important part in the government of the County. 

Dr. Daniel S$. Hoge was one of the first settlers at what is now the 
little town of Tacoma. He was the son of James Hoge and Eliza- 
beth Howe, daughter of Joseph Howe. James Hoge was the great- 
ereat-grandfather of Ex-Governor J. Hoge ‘Tyler. Some of the 
Hoges have been prominent in the affairs of both County and 
State.” 

Harvey Bruce, son of Joshua Bruce, came in from Bland County 
and settled near the present town of Tacoma about 1855, and there 
have been many descendants of this first settler. Harvey Bruce be- 
came one of the gentlemen judges of the county court. 

A family by the name of Horne settled on Guest River just 
above the present town of Coeburn early in the century. The first 
of this name was one Pleasant Horne who bought 200 acres of land 
on Roaring Branch from James Osborne in 1819. Nicholas 
Horne, who was probably the son of Pleasant Horne, became the 
head of a large family whose descendants still live in and about the 
town of Coeburn. 

The Buchanans also came into this section of the County at an 
early date and secured considerable tracts of land on Bull Run 
Creek at Toms Creek. One of these, John Buchanan, at a some- 
what later period got possession of more than 3000 acres of fine 
forest and coal land on the waters of Big ‘Tom’s Creek. 

The Stallards came in by way of the mouth of Guest River from 
Scott County. The first members of this family found in the pres- 
ent limits of the County were Cyrus Stallard, Sr., and Hazelton 
Stallard. The Stallards intermarried with the Addingtons, Law- 
sons, and Evanses and today these names are still common in Wise 
and neighboring counties. 

Other names appearing among the early settlers in this section 
of Wise County were those of Holbrooks, Greear, Davis, Dean, 
Ramey, Hillman and Bond. 


17 Beverly, Walter F. 914 N. 36th St., Richmond, Virginia. 
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How the Pioneers Lived 


lepine di 
By H. L. Sulfridge 


IN THE WESTWARD stream of emigration, the region now known as 
Wise County may be thought of as a sort of eddy. As was suggested 
above, these settlers were just off the main routes of travel. In their 
westward journey, a few pioneers fell by the wayside, so to speak, 
and found their way up among the steep hills and narrow valleys 
now comprising the territory of Wise County. 

Being thus separated from the more accessible settlements, and 
having little communication or intercourse with them, the early 
settlers of this mountain section built their rude log cabins, cleared 
narrow strips of land between the high hills and cultivated small 
patches of Indian corn,* intermingled with beans and pumpkin 
vines. Peach seeds and the scions of apple trees were brought in 
from the older settlements on the Clinch and Holston or from the 
Carolinas,’ and from these grew the first orchards, the remains of 
some of which may still be seen near the places where the pioneer 
cabins once stood. Also, a rather poor breed of hogs commonly 
known as “‘razor backs” were driven in at an early date, which were 
allowed to run at large in the neighboring forests where they found 
abundant mast in the form of chestnuts and acorns. Running thus 
at large, these hogs often became wild and had to be hunted with 
dog and gun as other wild animals.° 

Likewise, the early comers brought with them a few sheep, cat- 
tle, and horses which were allowed to graze on the rough hillsides 
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or in the rich coves where the wild peavine furnished abundant 
pasturage. But these animals, particularly the sheep, had to be 
cuarded carefully and corralled often in order to protect them 
against the ravages of wild beasts, such as the bear, panther, and 
wolf. Fact is, it was not uncommon for these early mountaineers 
to provide shelters underneath their high puncheon floors where 
they might house their sheep in security.” 

The long winter months were spent by the men in trapping and 
hunting. Game was plentiful, and the chase furnished the early 
settlers the surest means of excitement and diversion. Wild game, 
such as turkey, deer, and bear could always be had at the price of a 
little energy and a fair degree of marksmanship. These were 
hunted for their meat which the early settlers depended on largely 
to supplement the meager supply obtainable from their few do- 
mestic animals. Under such circumstances, it may be imagined that 
the man who could boast the best rifle gun or the fleetest pack of 
hounds was considered well-to-do in this backwoods society. Often, 
it is said, large tracts of land changed hands with nothing more 
than these commodities for consideration.’ 

Wolves, foxes, and wild cats were so common and destructive in 
early times, that the settlers were forced to hunt and destroy them 
in order to protect their domestic animals. Even, in later years, 
after the county was organized, bounties were offered for the scalps 
of these animals, $5 for each wolf killed, $1 for foxes and $1 for 
wild cats.° In the year 1867, the record shows that there were 
bounties paid for 9 wolves, 15 wild cats, and 22 foxes. Another 
predatory animal not so common was the panther or American 
cougar, a ferocious stealthy animal, when driven by hunger has 
been known to attack man. 

Other animals, such as the raccoon, opossum, mink, skunk, and 
fox were hunted because of the value of their fur. So important 
was this that some of the early settlers made hunting and trapping 
their chief occupation. 

But, aside from their value as furnishing fur or meat, certain 
animals like the fox, bear, and deer, were hunted for the pure love 
of the chase. There were two kinds of foxes, the red and the gray; 
and of the two, the red was considered the greatest prize. Of all the 
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animals found in the mountains, the fox is possibly the most cun- 
ning and elusive; and to pursue him with a good pack of hounds 
was indeed royal sport, the love of which had come down from the 
good old days in England. But there was a variation here due to 
environment. : 

On account of the steep and rugged nature of the hills, little use 
could be made of horses in the chase. But once the hounds were 
unleashed, and the trail picked up, the hunters armed with guns, 
stationed themselves at favorable places or ‘‘stands’”’ where the fox 
was most likely to pass. The selection of a good stand was the real 
test of the hunter’s skill, for it required not only a thorough knowl- 
edge of the surrounding county, but a keen insight into fox habits 
and fox psychology. | 

At first bears and deer were plentiful also; and the early settler 
often kept dogs especially trained to hunt these animals. His bear- 
gun, too, had to be heavier and carry a larger ball. Some of these 
bear guns with their quaint old flintlocks may still be seen in the 
mountains." 

The homes of the early settlers in Wise County were not dif- 
ferent from those of the pioneers of other sections of the Virginia 
frontier. The cabins were built of logs, and the cracks were 
chinked and daubed with clay. The roofs were made of oak boards 
riven by hand; and, at first when there were no nails, these boards 
were placed in position and weighted down with poles or stones. 
The floors were made of puncheons or great slabs of wood hewn 
from large poplar logs. Tables were made by hewing out broad | 
slabs or boards and setting them on four wooden legs; there were 
three-legged stools, and in the better homes old-fashioned rocking 
chairs. Soon water wheels were set up, and some pioneer with tech- 
nical skill would install a lathe and start making chairs, beds, spin- 
ning wheels, looms and various other articles used in the homes. 

Flax and wool were the principal materials used for clothing. 
The flax was grown in small patches near the cabins, and the fiber 
was separated from the stalk by means of the old hand-made flax 
brake and spun into thread. Then with the old-fashioned, clumsy 
loom this thread was woven into cloth for various uses, such as 
shirts, trousers, towels, and tablecloths. In the same manner the 
wool was carded and spun into great balls and hanks of yarn which 
were knitted into warm stockings or woven into valuable cloth to 
be made into all sorts of garments by the industrious wives and 
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daughters. Shoes were made from the skins of animals tanned in 
the most primitive fashion for the purpose. Likewise caps and 
hunting shirts for the men were fashioned from coon skins or deer 
skins. 

At first there were no mills for grinding the corn, and the grain 
for bread had to be grated by hand in the primitive fashion. A 


The Bruce House near Coeburn. Typical of the best homes 
in the Pioneer days. 


erater was made by punching a piece of heavy tin full of nail holes, 
then tacking the tin in a cupped fashion to a board so the rough 
side would be out. By rubbing an ear of corn, yet too soft to be 
eround at a grist mill, on the rough tin, the grains were torn into 
tiny bits called meal. The meal would slide down into a pan in 
which the end of the grater was set. Matured corn was too hard 
for grating. 

Even after grist mills became common people grated grain into 
meal in the autumn before it was mature enough to be ground. 
This oftentimes had to be done because the old corn had become 
exhausted and there was an immediate need for bread. 

Of course, no wheat was grown, and wheat flour was hardly 
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known among the first settlers. Salt had to be brought in for more 
than a hundred miles over the rough mountain trails on horseback. 
The first settlers had no sugar except what they were able to make 
from the sap of the maple. However, a very good substitute for 
sugar was soon made in the form of molasses manufactured from 
the sorghum cane. At first no coffee could be obtained, and substi- 
tutes, such as tea from the roots of sassafras and the twigs of the 
spicewood were used. 
However, there was 
generally an abun- 
dant supply of fresh, 
cool sweet milk kept 
clean and wholesome 
in jars placed in the 
cold water of the 
spring house. 

The first settlers ob- 
tained and made use 
of very little money. 
Small amounts came 
in from time to time 
in return for furs and 
cinseng. 

Incidentally, it 
should be stated that 
this plant grew in 
abundance in the rich 
coves of the Cumber- 
lands. Early settlers 
dug it and devised a 
process of drying it, 
somewhat similar to 


the process now used A four-prong plant of ginseng, with three-prongs 

in curing tobacco, in the background and foreground. Roots of this 

which they called plant furnished part of the money crop of the 
pioneers. 


clarifying. The dried 
roots were then packed and carried out to the older settlements 
where it was sold for a shilling (about 25¢) per pound. Presently 
it sells for about $12.00 per pound. 

Ginseng was, and is yet today, used primarily by the Chinese. 
They crumble the root and smoke it. Its value is based primarily 
on a superstition of the Chinese; they believe that to smoke it will 
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drive away bad spirits or bring good luck. A root which grows in 
the shape of a man, that is, having prongs which resemble arms and 
legs, is of more value. 

The plant, known locally as “‘sang,’ comes up as a three-leaf 
seedling. A few seasons following it becomes a two-pronged plant 
with five leaves instead of three on each branch. Later it becomes a 
three prong and eventually a four prong. Seldom does a plant have 
five prongs. In the autumn the seed stem bears a cluster of red ber- 
ries which, at that time, make it much easier to be seen by the 
“sang’’ digger. 

Because of the value of the roots, the plant has become a rarity 
in the forest. Also the fact that many woodlands now are pastured 
has added to its destruction. 

As the number of settlers increased there grew up in the hills a 
number of social customs, many of which were more or less pe- 
culiar to the region. If a settler had some piece of work to do which 
he could not perform alone, he invited his neighbors for miles 
around to assist him. House-raisings, barn-raisings, log-rollings, 
were good examples of such cooperative efforts among the men; 
while quiltings, bean-stringings, apple-cuttings brought the 
women together. Often these cooperative gatherings would be 
combined, such as a log-rolling and quilting. These brought the - 
men and women of the whole countryside together, and the social 
values of such meetings were important. Usually the invitation was 
carried around by a boy on horseback, days before the great event 
was to take place; and, incidentally, not to be invited, was nothing 
less than an insult, and not to accept the invitation was an even 
greater insult. 

Be it said here to the credit of these simple-hearted folk that, al- 
though these occasions witnessed a lot of boisterous fun and jollity, 
there was seldom any disorder. Although one could usually obtain 
ardent spirits, there was practically no drunkenness. Such matters 
were usually controlled by public sentiment and custom, at the 
bottom of which was a very genuine respect for the wishes of the 
older people and a thoughtful consideration for the ladies pres- 
ene 

Families in the early days of Wise County were usually large, 
and the fireside was the center of all activities. Here the Bible was 
read by the more devout members; here the spinning wheel was a 
familiar object, and often far into the long winter night its hum- 
ming music could be heard, as the mother or big sister spun the 
yarn. In the more prosperous households, usually in a separate 
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room or building built especially for the purpose, stood the old 
family loom. Here cloth was woven from which towels, bed- 
spreads, and various articles of clothing were made. 


Part 2 
By the editor 
Making Gloth 


Many of these articles were made from flax. From linen, a prod- 
uct of flax, towels, table cloths and sheets, were made. Sometimes 
shirts and_ trousers 
were made from flax 
also. 

i hismeeclothiss was 
made as follows: After 
the flax was pulled it 
was spread out on the 
eround for weeks in 
order that the inner 
Dithiweemicht = 1b, 
leaving only the fiber, 
or the outside of the 
stalk. ‘Then the stalks 
were gathered into 
bundles. 

The bundles were 
broken to pieces in a 
flax breaker, leaving 
only the fiber, mixed 
slightly with pith. 
Each broken bundle 
was then taken to a 
board driven into the 
eround and by means 
of a “‘skutching” knife 
the principal part of 
the pith was separated 
from the lint. What was left was taken out completely by a hackle. 
The hackle was a board about three inches thick and eight inches 
wide by fourteen inches long. It had steel points driven through it 
to a length of about six inches. Each spike was about a half inch 
apart from the other spikes near it. 
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Spinning wool into thread. 


The fiber bunches were pulled through the teeth of the hackle 
till all appearance of pith had disappeared. ‘Then these bunches of 
fiber were twisted and put on the distaff of a small spinning wheel, 
which was run by a foot pedal, and spun into a broach of sufficient 
size to fit the hollow of a shuttle for the weaving loom on which 
the cloth was made. 

Most of the clothing, however, was made from wool. In the pio- 
neer days nearly 
every farmer kept 
sheep. And, accord- 
ing to court records 
at the Wise County 
courthouse, — people 
during the War Be- 
tween the States, sent 
their wool to the Car- 
olinas and traded it 
for cotton goods and 
other articles. 

The clipping of 
wool was done _ by 
hand shears. After it 
was clipped it had to 
be cleared of burrs 
for the sheep ran at 
large, grazing in old 
fields and in_ the 
woods. After the wool 
was clean it was then 
carded or combed 
into small rolls, usu- 
: «= ally by hand. The 

Carding wool. hand carders some- 

what resembled a 

curry comb, but were larger. The wool would be placed on one 
and then another pulled over it until the wool rolled into small 
rolls. However, there were carding machines set up at various 
places in the county. Order book number one of the Wise County 
court has on its pages, dated Sept. 27, 1859, an order from the 
court for a group of men to build a road on Roaring Fork. ‘They 
were to begin at an old carding machine. Also the court orders 
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state that another road was to be built alongside an old carding 
machine in Little Stone Gap. We would judge from this that the 
machine served several families and was a faster way to handle the 
wool. 

Wool was usually spun on the big wheel, so called because of 
its size. As the spinner worked, she would walk to and fro between 
the spindle and the rear of the wheel. This big wheel was turned 
by a “spinning stick” held in the right hand while the roll of wool 
was held in the left. 

This big wheel re- 
ceived the thread on 
the spindle, which 
had been encased 
with paper or a corn 
shuck, so that it could 
be easily removed 
from the spindle. ‘The 
space in the center of 
the shuck or paper 
was thus left open, 
permitting a stick to 
be passed through the 
brooch. 

The thread was 
then transferred from 
the brooch, or spool, 
to a machine called 
the reel. This. ma- 
chine stood on a low 
tripod base. ‘The up- 
right body contained 
a wooden mechanism 
which clicked the 
RUIN beta Ol weyCutsi 
which had been wound. The thread was wound upon the spoke- 
like arms of the reel, which all radiated from a common hub. ‘The 
arms were similar to a croquet mallet. To one of the arms was 
fastened a handle which enabled the operator to turn the mecha- 
nism as if by a crank. A “cut” consisted of thirty-six threads. Four 
cuts made a yard. Upon being removed from the reel, the yarn 
was spoken of as a hank. 


Mrs. Mahaley Bradley and her big spinning 
‘ wheel. 
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The thread on being reduced to hanks, was put on spools or 
quills preparatory to weaving; that 1s, thread intended for the warp 
or chain was spooled; that intended for the woof or filling was 
quilled. 

Spooling and quilling were done by means of the little spinning 
wheel and a pair of winding blades. ‘The winding blades were used 
to hold the hanks of thread. This apparatus was an upright piece 
of wood, on the top 
of which were placed 
blades, crossed at 
right angles, and so 
arranged that they ro- 
tated upon a pivot as 
the thread passed 
from the hank to the 
spool or quill. 

From the spools 
the “warp” = was 
placed upon the warp- 
ing. @bars=\ Eleresstite 
threads were made 
into a definite chain. 
From the warping 
bars the thread went 
to the loom. 

The weaver sat on 
a seat provided for 
her. She tramped the 
treadles with her feet 
and worked the bat- 
ten and shuttle with 
her hands. 

The cloths woven 
in the old hand looms 


Weaving cloth on a home made loom. 


were jeans, linsey and flannel. 

They were colored to suit the taste of the one who planned the 
cloth. Jeans was usually gray or brown. Linsey was usually 
striped, a preference being shown for the warm, red colors. ‘Uhe 
carpet was also striped. Blankets were not often colored. Counter- 
panes and coverlets were the greatest triumphs of the hand loom 
weaver’s art. The filling of a counterpane was cotton and not often 
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colored. The filling of the coverlet was wool and always colored. 
Beautiful designs were produced by clever manipulation of the 
treadles. The weaver was guided by a diagram called a draft. 


Dyes 
Barks, roots and berries furnished most of the coloring materials. 


Sumac berries, madder and aniline furnished the reds. Oak bark 
and dogwood were used for the blacks. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Gibson who lived on the South Fork of Pound River for 55 
years had a weaving industry all her own. She supplied people with blankets, 
linen goods and linsey. Her blankets sold for as much as $59. Her towels 


sold for $5.00. 


The coloring was extracted by boiling and the colors were set 
by the use of mordants such as vitriol. 

Since no sewing machines existed all the sewing of the cloth into 
earments had to be done by hand. 

Buttons were made of wood covered with cloth or they were cut 
from the shell of a gourd. Sometimes women used thorns from 
thorny shrubs for pins. 

Washing of clothes was done most of the time by soaking clothes 
in a wooden trough filled with water. ‘Then they were put on a 
board or rock and battled with a paddle. 
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Making Soap 


The soap used was also homemade. It was made as follows: 
Through the winter, wood ashes were taken from the fireplace and 
poured into a V-shaped hopper, made of boards. Under the hopper 
was a trough made from a pole. Always the hopper was kept cov- 
ered so rain could not fall into it until it came time to run the lye. 

The lye was usually run in the springtime, because at that time 
the scraps left from the winter’s butchering of hogs would all be 
available. 

It required the boiling of fatty meat scraps, in a kettle of lye, to 
produce soap. 

When soap making time came, water was poured into the ash 
hopper and allowed to soak through into the trough. Under an 
open end of the trough a wooden pail was placed to catch the drip, 
which, having soaked through the ashes and taking away the pot- 
ash, was now an amber lye. 

This lye was boiled down in a big iron kettle, the grease scraps 
added and further boiled until the scraps had disintegrated. ‘Then 
the contents of the kettle were poured into various vessels and let 
cool. Once cool, it was solid and could be cut into blocks. 


Sorghum Making 


The pioneers for the most part made their own sweets for the 
table. The principal sweet was syrup made from cane. 

‘The men of the household, or the men of the community, made 
their own cane mills. ‘Iwo large rollers were made from hardwood 
with cogs at the top. ‘These were encased in a wooden frame which 
was hewn from logs and pegged together. ‘To the top of one roller 
was fastened a sweep, a long pole, to one end of which a horse was 
hitched; to the other end of the sweep a small pole was run 
through a hole made in the sweep. To the end of this small pole 
the horse’s head was hitched. Thus the horse, in turning the 
rollers, led himself around a circular path while someone fed the 
stalks to the roller. The juice spilled into a wooden pail. 

And because of the lack of pressure of the rollers, stalks had to 
be run through more than once before all the juice could be ex- 
tracted. And, even though the cogs were kept lubricated with 
homemade soap or tallow, the creaking could be heard for some 
distance away. 

After the juice was extracted it was poured into black iron ket- 
tles, arranged in a row atop a furnace. The juice would first be 
poured into the kettle at the furnace front and as it boiled down it 
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would be dipped and poured into the next kettle and the first one 
refilled with raw juice. The process went on until the Juice was 
eventually moved to the hindmost kettle where it became an am- 
ber liquid, ready for eating. 

This process of moving the boiling juice from one kettle to an- 
other was known as stirrin(g)-off, and the name “‘stir-off” has ever 
since been associated with sorghum making. 


James M. Elam, grinding cane. He is at this time (1955) more than 
100 years old. 


A stir-off was not only accompanied by hard work but it brought 
play and merrymaking too. Young folk, as well as old, would 
eather in the firelight glow of a sorghum furnace to play games and 
dance to the tune of a fiddle or the plunk of a banjo or dulcimer. 

Such games as drop-the-handkerchief, drop-the-switch, snap or 
postoffice were played, postoffice being the most popular, for here 
the mountain swain had a chance to kiss a girl of his choice. 

The pile of cane mashings usually became the imaginary post- 
office. Some one would be elected postmaster and another the mail 
carrier. The postmaster would take his place in the office out where 
the firelight glow butted into the inky wall of night; then he would 
send the mail carrier away to declare to his lady friend, or boy 
friend, which ever the case might be, that a postal card or a letter 
awaited. The postmaster then had the right to kiss the one coming 
to the office as many times as there were supposed to be cents on 
the non-existent letter. 
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The party usually ended when the sorghum came off the fur- 
nace. Then the merrymakers would gather around the kettle with 
joints of unmashed cane stalks, dip them into the kettle and eat of 
the hot sorghum. 

The boys usually made a lot of noise by heating stalks in the fur- 
nace coals until the juice in the stalks was hot and then lamming 
the stalks over a rock or a log, suddenly releasing the heated steam 
from the stalk with a bang. 


Corn Shucking and Quiltings 


One of the most popular ways of mixing work with play was by 
having a corn shucking in the autumn. 

The corn was usually piled at the edge of the crib and near it a 
bonfire was built. The men with their shuckers, a mere metal 
tongue held in the palm of the hand, would kneel along the edge 
of the corn pile and, as they shucked, pitch the ears into the crib 
through an open door, or slit. 

While the men shucked, the women gathered at the house to do 
some quilting. The quilt, usually a patch quilt of some sort, would 
be suspended from the ceiling by a quilting frame. ‘The women 
eathered around it and with needles and thimbles, stitched the 
quilt top to the bottom in order to hold in place the batting that 
was between the two covers. __ 

These two activities went well together for the women at the 
house awaited anxiously for some man to come with a red ear of 
corn in his hand. It was the rule of the shucking bee that the per- 
son who should find a red ear of corn in the pile could have the 
privilege of kissing the girl of his choice. And as a rule the farmer 
planted a few grains of red corn so he’d be sure to be able to hold 
out a promise to his neighbors who would help him with his shuck- 
ing. 

Also the host usually put deep in the corn pile a jug of apple 
cider, which also, was to belong to the person who might find ie 


Lighting a House 


In the pioneer days no such a thing as electricity, or even an oil 
lamp, was known. The general method of lighting a house was to 
saturate a string in lard, place the string in a vessel with lard in it 
and then light the string. 

Another was by molding candles from lard. Also pine knots 
were used. 
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Matches were unknown; people had to make their fire by 
other means. The most common was by use of flint and punk. 
Punk was a spongy piece of wood taken from a knot of hickory, 
ash or poplar. The flint, such as Indians used to make arrowheads, 
was struck with a piece of steel until sparks flew and ignited the 
punk. Onto this, shavings or splinters were added until a blaze was 
leaping up. During winter months this process was seldom used be- 
cause ‘‘seed fire’’ was kept in the ashes of the fireplace. 


Cooking 


Most of the cooking was done around the big fireplaces. Pots 
were hung over the embers from racks. Bread was baked in ovens 
placed in the edge of the coals. 


Tables 


In order to save room in the small log houses, dining tables for 
the most part consisted of a wide board, hinged to the wall by 
leather straps and having legs which could be set under the outer 
edges. When not in use, the table board could be let down against 
the wall. From this way of eating came the expression, “Come get 
your feet under the board.” 


Beds 


Beds were made by filling “ticks” with straw or feathers and put- 
ting these ticks on the slats of homemade steads. 


Making Meal 


Before the time of grist mills, meal had to be made either by 
erating it on a hand grater before it was mature, or pounding it 
into meal by means of a pestle and mortar, the system used by the 
Indians. 

The pestle and mortar method was done by placing a hollow 
stone in a hollow log cut, pouring a small portion of grain into it 
and then beating it with another stone, the latter usually being 
one oblong in shape with a rounded end. 

The pestle was fastened to a pole which hung from a sweep. ‘The 
sweep rested in the fork of another pole, driven into the eround. 
The end of the sweep opposite the pestle end was also anchored to 
the ground. This way the grinder of corn could easily bounce the 
pestle up and down by means of the springy end of the sweep. 

Some old timers say that such a “pounding” mill existed at what 
is now known as the town of Pound when the first settlers came 
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there and this process of pounding meal from corn gave the place 
its name. Yet others say that the name came from a practice of the 
Indians who pounded their ponies in the bend of the river. ‘There 
are still people who contend that the pounding of horses was first 
done by white hunters and that the name originated through them. 

Of course as settlers began to increase in the county, grist mills 
took the place of the mortar and pestle. ‘The rapid small streams 
proved ideal for such mills, both the over-shot and the undershot 
wheel type. The first water mill on the Pound River was about a 
mile below the old mill known as the Roberson Mill. 


Farming Machinery 


Farming machinery was made at home. The coulters, bull 
tongues, single and double-bitted plows, iron teeth harrows, weed- 
ing hoes, “sang” hoes, and mattocks were made in the blacksmith 
shops. The wooden parts of these implements were fashioned by 
the farmer himself. The first harrows had wooden teeth. 

Harvesting machinery consisted of sickles, scythes, and cradles. 
The farmers made both the metal and wooden parts of these imple- 
ments. The snathe for a scythe was hard to make and farmers 
searched the woods for saplings having the required curves. 

Horse collars were made of plaited corn shucks. Ox yokes were 
made of ash and the bows of hickory. 

Fields were fenced with rails made where a new ground had 
been cleared. Rail timber was sawed into cuts ten feet long. ‘Then 
these were split with wooden gluts, or wedges, by pounding them 
into a crack with a hickory maul. 

Putting the first run of rails in place was called “laying the fence 
worm.” They were laid in a zig-zag fashion because this gave 
ereater strength to a fence. A fence ten-rail high and properly 
propped, was called a good one. And such fence took the name of 
“worm” fence. 


Home Remedies 


Because so many settlers were beset with superstitious ideas, 
many ‘“‘charm’’ remedies were used. ‘The remedy for shingles was 
the use of blood from a black cat’s tail painted around the affected 
parts. A buckeye carried in a pocket was supposed to ward off rheu- 
matism. Warts, tumors and knots of various kinds were supposed 
to vanish when charmed away by a “charm doctor.” 

Stump water was supposed to remove the freckles from a girl’s 
face. 
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There were many herb doctors, mostly old women, who each 
summer filled their attics with herbs and roots for winter’s use in 
treating the ills of the neighborhood. Many such treatments had 
considerable merit. 

Here are a few of the remedies then used: 

Pine needles boiled in a little water, strained and syruped with 
sorghums or sugar was good for colds. 

Sick headaches were relieved by drinking hot boneset tea. 

A tea made from the inner bark of poplar was good for indiges- 
tion and liver trouble. 

Slippery elm bark poultice was good for sore eyes. 

Tea made from dogwood bark was good for ground itch of the 
feet: 

A potion made of black walnut leaves steeped in a quart of boil- 
ing water was effective for eczema. 

‘Tea made from mulberry leaves was used as a laxative. 

‘Tea made of elder bark or berries was used to break out measles 
and allay the fever. 


Herb Doctors and “Granny” Women 


In the pioneer days, university trained doctors were almost un- 
known in Wise County. And even after 1900 some herb doctors 
and “‘granny” women aided the sick in the remote parts of the 
county. 

One of the best known early doctors was Dr. M. B. ‘Taylor, who 
traveled all over Wise County and even into Kentucky to admin- 
ister to the sick. ‘This man was a U.S. Marshall and a preacher as 
well as a doctor. He eventually allowed his rifle-carrying practice to 
lead him into trouble and he was tried and hanged for murder at 
the Wise Court House. 

Another doctor who attended the sick along the base of Pine 
Mountain was Dr. Lawrence Haddonfield. 

At Pound was Dr. Giles Shores, whose wife, Nancy Shores told 
the writer of this narrative before her death that she had in her 
lifetime helped with the birth of more than one thousand chil- 
dren. 

Weddings 

Usually a wedding took place at the bride’s home after which 
the invited guests sat with the household to partake of the wedding 
dinner. 

And such dinners in pioneer days were not limited to hog meat 
and hominy, for the forest was full of wild game, such as squirrels, 
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deer and bears and the men folk saw to it that there was meat 
aplenty to serve the invited guests. 

And sometimes people who were not asked to the wedding din- 
ner showed their resentment by cutting the saddles owned by those 
who were invited. 


“Granny” Nancy Shores, wife of Dr. Giles Shores, 
who, so she told the editor of this book, attended the 
birth of more than 1,000 babies. 


On the day following the wedding, the newly married couple 
went to the home of the groom, where, the next night the “infair” 
was held. 

On this occasion the bride and groom could always expect a 
charivari, even though there may already have been one at the 
bride’s home the night of the wedding. All save the newly married 
couple and the groom’s family assembled somewhere outside the 
cabin with all the noise-makers they could well carry. 

The implements for making noise consisted of scraps of tin, 
clevises, cow bells, banjos or even pieces of flat boards which could 
be clapped together. 
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Beyond this the crowd, assembling in a column of two, would 
sing as they marched around the house. 

And the marching always continued until the groom or the 
groom’s father opened the cabin door and invited the merry-mak- 
ers inside. And, of course, the invitation carried with it whatever 
treat could be offered. It might be cider, or homemade taffy. 

After the treat the young men of the crowd grabbed the groom, 
carried him outside and rode him on a rail. Meanwhile the men 
would yell and sing. After they had carried the groom around the 
house on the rail, they released him and with him returned to the 
interior of the cabin to play games. 

Always ready for such an occasion was a fiddler, maybe in addi- 
tion a dulcimer player and a banjo picker. 

One of the games nearly always played was “Skip-tum-a-loo.” 
This game was one of stealing partners. The skipping over the 
puncheon floor was done as a thief with a stolen partner returned 
to the dancing ring of players. 

There would be clapping of hands and skipping of feet as the 
fiddle whined its plaintive tones and the banjo tunkle-thunked in 
harmony and the dulcimer tinkle-talked its part of the tune. 

And the whole crowd would sing in unison: 


“My sweetheart’s gone, what'll I do? 
My sweetheart’s gone, what'll I do? 
Steal me another one, skip-tum-a-loo, 
Steal me another one, skip-tum-a-loo.”’ 


One of the most popular dancing games was “Going to Boston.” 
But usually some of the folk refused to play this one because, being 
a dancing game, they thought it sinful. | 

Sometimes the crowd would merely sit and listen to the fiddler 
and assistant musicians play such tunes as Shady Grove, Sourwood 
Mountain, King William, etc. 

Non-dancing games often played were: Twistification, Pleased 
or Displeased, Cross Questions and Silly Answers, Fruit Basket. 

It was the custom for the bride’s parents to furnish her with a 
cow, a horse, a bridle and saddle, a featherbed and cover enough 
for one bed. 


Customs in Illness and Death 


In case of sickness and death the neighbors for miles around 
would come to the aid of those in distress. When illness was very 
severe the patient was “set up” with during the night. 
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In case it was the man of the house who was ill the neighbors 
cultivated his corn if it was corn growing time, or they foddered 
for him if it was foddering time. They saw to it that wood was cut 
and made ready for burning. 

Should the woman of the household be ill, neighboring women 
tidied the house, washed clothes and attended to the children. 

If death invaded a home, the whole neighborhood came to sit up 
during the wake. Meanwhile they would sing hymns. Some car- 
penter always made the coffin. Friends of the family dug the grave. 

The family burying place was usually a sunny knoll facing the 
east. Most of the time a very brief burial service was conducted at 
the grave. More elaborate funeral services were preached later on, 
generally a year from the time of interment. 


Language 


The language of the pioneers of this region came from Anglo- 
Saxons, Celts and the Scots. Since the settlers were for many years 
virtually bottled in the mountains because of the lack of roads, lan- 
guage was slow in being changed and consequently many an old 
English term was retained as a part of our speech. 

Did you ever hear the words “bealing,” “‘ferninst.” Bealing is 
Saxon which means abscess. Ferninst means opposite. 

The word “ye” was used for you, which is old English. However, 
ye is not used invariably instead of you. It depends on the accent 
which the term requires. In answer to, ““Whom do you mean?” the 
word “you” would be used because of the emphasis it requires. But 
where smooth sound comes by saying “‘ye’’ as, “I saw ye at church 
last Sunday,” ye would be spoken instead of you. ‘This fact 1s gar- 
bled by outsiders who attempt to use the mountain language in 
movies and in magazine stories. 

Dialect perhaps grew strong in the mountains because of the 
lack of contact with the outside world. ‘Today, though, good writ- 
ers shun dialect because it is hard to read. Instead they make much 
use of idioms as does James Still in his River of Earth. 

Locally, the settlers called mountain laurel, ivy; they did not say 
vomit: instead they said throw-up or puke. A beehive was a bee 
gum. Pioneers said guess for suppose. Purty meant pretty. ‘To squat 
was to hunker. A foreigner was a furriner. Crop was a crap. Airy 
was a contraction of ever a; nairy of never a. Hit was a way of 
saying it. Going to church was goin’ to meetin’. Afyerd meant 
afraid. A little of anything was a smidgen. ‘To scrooch meant to 
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snuggle. Poot meant to protrude. A person who was slightly ill was 
kinder puny. 

The mountaineer was an artist in compounding words for effect 
and color. He might say, ““The snow lay frost-thin on the ground,” 
or “The creek tinkle-talked as it slipped over the rocks.” “The big 
cow bell clatter-called to us from the woods.” 


Superstitions 


Many superstitions prevailed among the pioneers, and often- 
times their actions were guided by them. It was considered bad 
luck to burn sassafras, to break a looking glass, to return again to 
the house after having started on a journey. It was bad luck if an 
evergreen, once transplanted, died during the year. 

People became alarmed if they had a ringing in their ears; they 
called such ringing “death bells.”” No father or mother would allow 
a child to turn a chair with one post as a pivot. It was a bad omen 
if a rooster crowed in the doorway of a dwelling. A crowing hen 
was always killed. To dream of muddy water meant that a catas- 
trophe would befall the family or the person having the dream. 
Carrying a hoe, a mattock or an ax through the house was strictly 
forbidden. If a bird entered a house, it was sign of death in the 
near future of a member of the household. 

To walk under a ladder meant bad luck. If you killed a light- 
ning bug the lightning would kill you during the next electrical, 
storm. If company came in at one door and went out at another it 
was a sign of bad luck. 

If a rooster crowed at a certain hour for three nights in succes- 
sion it meant bad luck. If you sang before breakfast you would 
cry before supper. 

If you didn’t put your right foot forward when you left the 
house bad luck would come. 

If the first animate object you met when starting on a journey 
was either a woman or a Cat it meant bad luck. If a cat was found 
sitting with her tail to the fire it meant bad luck. 

When a pone of bread baking in an oven split it meant the early 
death of a member of the family. If a frog spat on a person it meant 
a wart would come. 

It was unlucky to shake hands across the table. Never let a black 
cat cross your path. It was bad luck to have an old turtle shell in 
the house. If a snake crossed a person’s path he had an enemy. 

If a person should put on any piece of wearing apparel wrong 
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side out, he should wear it so, for to change meant bad luck. If 
one spilled salt, he threw a pinch over his left shoulder to prevent 
bad luck from coming. 

Never spend money on Monday lest you spend too freely all 
week long. It was considered bad luck to find money. 

Make your own wedding dress and you would not live to wear 
it out. A child was not allowed to look in a mirror before it was 
twelve years old lest it bring early death to it. 

Carry a chestnut in your pocket and you would not be bothered 
with rheumatism. A wart would leave a person if a lock of his hair 
was removed without his knowing it. 

Wearing a buzzard feather behind the ear would prevent rheu- 
matism. To keep sickness out of the family the tip of a black cat's 
tail could be cut off and buried. 

Carrying camphor gum would stave off smallpox or other con- 
tagious diseases. To trim fingernails on Friday meant one would 
not have the toothache for a week. | 

If the sun rose red, there would be a hot day on the morrow. A 
circle around the moon meant it was going to storm. When the 
moon changed, a change of weather was expected. 

Plant watermelon seeds on Good Friday for best results. It was 
better still if the planter planted his seeds early in the morning 
before speaking to anyone or before being spoken to. 

Cucumber seeds planted on Saturday would produce bitter cu- 
cumbers. An apple tree which bore no fruit could be made to bear 
by putting a stone in the tree crotch before blossom time. 

To find a horseshoe meant good luck. If a baby smiled in its 
sleep, it was supposed to be talking with angels. 

A child with long fingers would become an artist or musician. It 
was good luck to find a four-leaf clover. The girl who caught the 
bride’s bouquet would marry within a year. 

To carry an old-fashioned one-cent piece meant good luck. It 
was considered good luck if a wren built a nest near a house. He 
who killed the first snake he saw in the spring would conquer all 
his enemies. ) 

A wish made on the first toad a person. saw hopping across a path 
in the spring would bring good luck. Wear three new things at 
Easter and the wearer would have good luck all the year. 

Begin all new work in the new of the moon to have success with 
it. Carry the hind foot of a rabbit for good luck. 

Lumbermen would wear a buckskin coat to ward off witches. 
Burn eggshells and ward off bad luck. It was good luck to meet, 
and better still, to touch a hunchback. 
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If you wished good luck never shave on Monday. It was an omen 
of good luck to find a pin with the point turned toward the finder 
—if he picked it up. 

It was a sign of good luck if the palm of the right hand itched. A 
new moon seen over the right shoulder meant good luck. A strange 
dog or cat coming to a house brought good luck. 


Story Telling 


Since the pioneers of Wise County lived before the days of the 
“talking machine,” the movies, radio and TV, they entertained 
themselves. Families gathered around the fireside on long winter 
evenings heard witch tales, ghost tales and folk tales told by the 
head of the household or a neighbor who had just dropped in. 

Of recent years university professors and folk writers have 
combed the mountains for some of these tales. In Wise County a 
few years ago, Richard Chase, well known folklorist, found here 
many tales which had been brought from Old England, told and 
retold. He found some of the Jack tales never before published. He 
found enough here and elsewhere to make a book The Jack Tales, 
which was published by Houghton Mifflin Co. Also he did another 
book called Grandfather Tales. 

Here is a witch tale some of the pupils at the school in Wise told 
in class one day: 

“There was a man who had a large gray horse. One day the 
horse lay down and could not get up. The owner of the horse 
thought that an old woman, known as a witch, had bewitched the 
horse. 

“One day the owner of the horse drew a picture of the old 
woman, tacked it to a sycamore tree, then shot a hole through it 
with a silver bullet. 

“Right away the horse jumped up and began to graze. The 
owner of the horse, very much delighted with the stroke of magic, 
took his horse and rode it home. 

“But upon arriving at home he learned that the old witch was 
Hue 

“Some of the neighbors went to see the witch. ‘They found her 
dead with a silver bullet lodged in her body.” 


Here follows a folk tale which was brought over from Old Eng- 
land and became a tale told from mouth to mouth. 


Casting the Sheep's Eye 


“Oddling” Anse Porter wanted a girl friend. He wanted one 
so much that he was willing to try every means suggested to him by 
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the young men of his community. Oddling, most often called Odd, 
was 17 and in the seventh grade at the old one-room school, Piney 
Flat. 

He tried to court every girl at the school old enough to be 
courted. He called it “sparking,” but he made no headway. Every- 
body but Oddling knew it was because of his peculiar looks and 
habits. 

The boy had a slope-away chin which, they said, had given to 
him the name Oddling. He had a peculiar way of laughing. Laugh- 
ter wouldn’t show on his face, but down deep in his chest a wheez- 
ing, rolling sound was made. People said it reminded them a lot 
of gears running without oil. 3 

Oddling lived with his parents in Pawpaw Grove. He was an 
only child, and, consequently pampered by his pa and ma. ‘They 
let him have a .22 rifle long before he was out of the pop-gun stage. 

But at 17, Oddling wanted a girl friend more than he wanted a 
rifle. He went to every play-party he could hear about in the 
neighborhood and tried his best to get into the good graces of some 
girl. 

His pa said he was so girl crazy he wouldn't help with the chores 
at home. But pa overlooked that. He fed the hogs himself. He fed 
the small flock of sheep. He: got wood and carried water. 

One day Oddling asked a school mate of his: 

“Why is it all the girls kick me?” 

He meant that the girls turned down his request to walk with 
them from school. 

“Ask ’em to have a wing?” he was told. That is, he’d offer an 
arm for the girl to cling to. He asked several, but they just tittered 
and got out of his way. 

Odd didn’t mind the laughing. He took such behavior in good 
stride. But when it came time to go home and he wanted to walk 
with some girl, he was always left behind. Kicked, he'd say. 

One time when a big play-party was pending in the community, 
he asked Bud Redwine how it was he got along so well with the 
girls. Oddling was told this: 

“Learn to cast the sheep’s eye.” 

Oddling had never heard of casting the sheep’s eye. But he 
thought he could do it. What the boy meant was for him to wink 
at them. 

When the play-party got into session at one of the big residences 
in the community, the young people played snap, drop-the-hand- 
kerchief and postoffice. ‘Then, in order to rest a spell from the ac- 
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tivities, the young people sat down and listened to someone tell 
shost tales. 

Oddling didn’t sit down. He walked about, his hands in his 
pockets. He’d move from one end of the semi-circle of people to 
the other, always walking behind them. 

It was a good time for him to practice casting the sheep's eye, 
he thought. So, from a pocket he took a real sheep’s eye and 
dropped it into a girl’s lap. 

The big, grayish eye stared at the girl. 

She said “Oo!” and swiped it from her lap. Her neighbors 
wanted to know what she was ‘“ooing’” about. She hardly knew 
herself, for the eye was gone so quickly. 

Presently, Oddling dropped another eye into another lap. The 
girl jumped up and screamed. ‘Then, thinking his scheme wasn’t 
working fast enough, he passed along the back of the chairs and 
dropped eye after eye until 12 eyes had been dropped. 

In a moment, no one was left seated. But here and there over 
the floor, in front of the big open fire, lay sheep’s eyes, staring up. 

Some of the girls leaped into chairs and stood wringing their 
hands. 

After the party broke up, Oddling failed again to get to “see a 
girl home.” So he went to his own home. When he got there, he 
found his pa sitting up for him. 

“Anse,” his pa said, “‘we've got six dead sheep. Shot in the chest. 
Eyes gone.” 

“Veow,” said Oddling, “we'll have a lot--OL) mutton, tomeat, 
won't wer” 7 


Legends 
Some of the stories told were legends. Legends are tales which 
apparently had some origin in fact but were added to by those 
who told them but their truth could not be established. ‘The 
legend of Swift’s silver mine was one. 

Swift’s silver mine was supposed to have been in Scott County, 
Wise County or eastern Kentucky. 

In the year 1738-39 a Frenchman was captured by the Chero- 
kees and taken from the territory now known as North Carolina 
into the Cumberland Mountains. They led him to an ancient sil- 
ver mine, known only to the Indians. This fact gave the legend an 
added air of mystery and interest. 

Story after story grew up about it, each told in a slightly differ- 
ent way, but each having the same basic facts. 
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Here is the story as related by Charles A. Johnson in his Wise 
County, Virginia: 

The Frenchman who was captured by the Indians remained 
with them three years. ‘Then making his escape, he returned to his 
home in North Carolina in 1738. While he remained with the 
Indians they took him to a silver mine. He marked the place with 
the intention of returning to the mine at some future time. He 
had not remained at home very long until he decided he would 
return to the mine and work up some of the rich ores. He em- 
ployed a silversmith named Swift, to accompany him. ‘They re- 
turned to the silver mine by the route that had been mapped out 
by the Frenchman, and on reaching the mine it was examined by 
Swift, the silversmith, and pronounced to be the richest known. 
They succeeded in coining up lots of the rich metal into French 
Crowns—enough for two horse loads. ‘Then they decided to re- 
turn home. After remaining at their homes in North Carolina 
three months, they decided to return to the mine, which they at- 
tempted to do, but reaching the section of the country where the 
mine was supposed to be located, and failing to find it after dill- 
gent search for several days, they gave up all hope of ever finding 
it. After such hope was abandoned, Swift gave out maps and charts 
describing the mine, a waybill to its location, which reads as 
follows: 


Swift’s Story 


“Me and my guide coming to the mine, marked our path by 
rocks, creeks, gaps, and maps on trees. ‘Traveling 35 to 40 miles, 
crossing a mountain and rocky region, we came through large gaps 
full of Indians, called Mecca. From there through a bluffy region; 
thence from there to a cliff on right, thence up with creek, crossing 
in the opposite of the cliff, thence through a bottom by an old In- 
dian Grave-yard; thence by said branch to a buffalo or a deer lick 
gap, thence through the gap to a valley running East and West, 
thence 4 or 5 miles to a half moon shaped rock house in the moun- 
tain on a little creek full of cedars and spruce pines, where we 
smelted our silver ore; thence back eastward to a ridge that run- 
neth eastward in the ridge to a saddle gap in the ridge where the 
mine is from the ridge as you go eastward. At the mouth of the 
mine stands a tree to which is tacked a card bearing the words 
“Swift and Monday’s Mine Map. ‘Take Notice.” In the mine is 
pick and canteen we left and also money moulds. Our sheep skin 
aprons was also left in the Rock House and load of coined French 
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crowns buried on right side as you go in rockhouse. ‘The ore was 
in a grey rock with a sandstone ridge running nearby. ‘The mouth 
of the mine was about as large as a hogshead or a barrel and drop- 
ped straight down in the ground for about ten foot, then made off 
level.. ~ 

It would appear from further data in my possession that Swift 
and the Frenchman, on their first trip to the mine, brought with 
them an Englishman called ‘““Monday” and a woman cook. Swift 
says: 

“Monday and the Frenchman fell out, Monday killed the 
Frenchman, and also the woman cook. They were buried just op- 
posite the mine in the half moon rockhouse.” 

Returning home the second time, after they had failed to relo- 
cate the mine, Swift said: 

“TI found the country settled up by people and was unable to 
locate the mine, and returned back to North Carolina.” 

The data from which this sketch is prepared is taken from a copy 
of what is said to be one of Swift’s original “mine Maps and Mine 
History.”’ The copy which is said to be made from the original, is 
thought to bea century and a half old. It was so old and so delicate, 
when the copy was made from it, it had to be handled with the 
utmost care, and looked to be in a powdered condition ready to 
fall to pieces. The microscope had to be used to discern some of 
the writing. 

A story by Jaster Sutherland is related in the Meet Virginia’s 
Baby, a pictorial story of Dickenson County. Mr. Sutherland told 
how people had hunted for Swift's Silver Mine in Dickenson 
County. 

And his story ends with this paragraph: 

- “J don’t think there is anything to the Swift Silver Mines. I be- 
lieve they found some gold here, for I have found a little myself, 
but too weak to pay. After Swift found this out he drew up several 
maps and sold them out to rich people who wanted to get richer. 
Morgan T. Lipps bought one, and his son David Lipps had it the 
last time I heard of it.” 
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IX 


Birth otf the County 


By C. A. Johnson 


THE SCATTERED inhabitants were so cut off from the older settle- 
ments in Russell, Scott, and Lee counties that it was difficult to lay 
levies, collect taxes, and otherwise administer justice and govern- 
ment. There is reason to believe that the people of the older settle- 
ments in these counties, considered these backwoods settlers more 
or less a burden; and when the proposition was made to form a 
new and separate county, the parent counties of Lee, Scott, and 
Russell were perfectly willing to sacrifice the territory. At least, so 
far as can be ascertained, there was no protest from the citizens of 
the older counties when the new county was formed. 

The settlers along Guest’s River and on the headwaters of 
Powell River began to have interests in common. ‘They came to 
know each other better than they knew the people in the older 
settlements on the Clinch and the lower Powell. This backwoods 
region included a part of each of three counties, Lee, Scott, and 
Russell. Regardless of whether a backwoods settler happened to be 
a citizen of Lee, Scott, or Russell, his nearest courthouse was some 
forty miles distant. If a settler on Guest’s River wanted to transact 
business at the old courthouse in Russell County, it took him a 
day’s hard riding to reach the courthouse, and another day to re- 
turn. Likewise, the residents of upper Powell Valley had a hard 
day’s journey to reach Jonesville, the county seat of Lee. ‘Those on 
Stone Mountain had a further distance to go to Estillville Court 
in Scott County. So here is how the county of Wise began: 

On February 26th, 1787, one Richard Smith, an English gentle- 
man, residing in Waddon, near Graydon, in the County of Surrey, 
England, acquired by various patents from the State of Virginia, 
about 350,000 acres of this back country wilderness, in several sep- 


1From Wise County, Virginia, by permission of Pres Atkins. 
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arate blocks. These surveys extended from the east of Indian 
Creek, now in Tazewell County, to Guest’s River, now in Wise 
County, to the west, and north to the Kentucky line. 

Subsequently on July 24, 1792, Francis Pierre De Tubeuf, a 
French nobleman, acquired by purchase and exchange of property 
from the Englishman, 55,000 acres of the mountain wilderness. 
The Frenchman, it is said, after his purchase from the Englishman, 
commenced to build a French settlement on the property at some 
point on the Clinch River, and was building a road from the old 
Russell Court House to connect his settlement. Before the project 
was completed, however, the Frenchman was murdered by Indians 
or some of his enemies in disguise, who had followed him across 
the waters from France. The tragic death of this Frenchman 1s 
mentioned in one of the old law journals of the State. 

The Frenchman, prior to his death, had mortgaged to the State 
of Virginia, 15,000 acres of the 55,000 acres acquired from the Eng- 
lishman for a loan of 600 pounds sterling. This survey mortgaged 
to the State contained two blocks of the 55,000 acres, extending 
back west from the mouth of Big Toms Creek and Caney Creek, 
northwest to the Kentucky line and lying in between Cranes Nest 
and Guest’s River. 

After the death of the Frenchman, the State of Virginia brought 
suit to foreclose the mortgage executed by him for the loan. ‘The 
suit was instituted in the circuit court of the city of Richmond. 
Isaac B. Dunn, residing in the city of Richmond, was appointed a 
commissioner to make sale of the mortgaged property. Commis: 
sioner Dunn at once employed two competent surveyors and had 
the property surveyed and laid off into 32 separate tracts, ranging 
in size from 53 acres to 6,517 acres. Commissioner Dunn superin- 
tended the survey in person. On accurate survey the mortgaged 
property proved to contain 31,000 acres, instead of 15,000 acres. 
Commissioner Dunn advertised the sale of the property by notices 
published for eight successive weeks in The Richmond Enqutrer, 
the Abingdon Democrat, and by circulating printed hand bills in 
all towns and villages within a radius of 100 miles of the place of 
sale. The date of the sale fixed by Commissioner Dunn was 
November 21, 1853. 

The place of sale was at Hiram Kilgore’s residence, who, at the 
time, resided about mile east of our present courthouse on 
what is now a part of the Poor House Farm. This was a big day 
in the history of then Russell, now Wise County. People attended 
the sale from far and near. Serious trouble was feared as squatters 
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had settled on some parts of the land, and there were adverse 
claimants to other parts of it. But it appears from Commissioner 
Dunn’s report the sale went off very peacefully, and most of the 
bidders got the tracts they wanted. The bidding was called off after 
a sufficient amount of land had been sold to satisfy the mortgage 
and expense of sale. Only 19,629 acres were sold, aggregating the 
sum of $12,776. 

At the sale Daniel Ramey, the “Monarch of the Big Glades,” 
became the purchaser of tract No. 13, containing 708 acres, at the 
price of $1400, which tract sold for about double in proportion to 
the acreage that the other tracts were sold for. 

Daniel Ramey, at the time of his purchase, was a man about 75 
years old and had immigrated from the county of Scott and settled 
in the Big Glades some years before Wise County was formed. His 
home was a two story log building, with shed attached, and stood 
where the annex to our present courthouse now stands. 

Wise County, it would seem, had a hard time getting its name. 
The bill, as first prepared providing for the county, had named 
the county Roane, but the name was afterwards changed from 
Roane to Wise and became a law. It now appears from facts re- 
cently discovered, that talk of the formation of a new county out 
of parts of Russell, Scott and Lee counties was in the air on 
November 21, 1853. 

It is evident that at the big sale of the mortgaged De Tubeuf 
lands, and which sale was conducted by Isaac B. Dunn, who had 
been appointed commissioner for the purpose by a decree of the 
Circuit Court of the city of Richmond, that a move was started 
to have a new county formed to be named after Dunn, the commis- 
sioner, and that a petition was circulated at the sale petitioning 
the legislature to form the new county, and to name it Dunn 
County. 

One hundred twenty-one citizens living within the bounds of 
the territory to become the new county, signed the petition. The 
petition was presented to the Legislature at its session of 1853—54. 

We here quote from a letter received from the State Librarian 
at Richmond, “A photostat copy of the petition mentioned in your 
letter of May 8, was sent you yesterday. This petition was pre- 
sented to the Legislature and the Journal of the House of Delegates 
for 1853-54, page 300, records that it was presented and referred 
to a committee. Please note also the endorsement on the photostat 
copy sent you.” 

‘The endorsement on the photostat copy reads as follows: 

“The petition of David Jessee, Jr., and 120 citizens of the coun- 
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ties of Russell, Scott and Lee, praying the formation of a new 
county out of parts of these counties Feb. 11, 1854.” 

There was no further reference to any other proceedings per- 
taining to the petition that could be found by the Librarian, all> 
though the Librarian says the Journal of the House for those years 
was very badly indexed. It is evident, however, that the petition 
died in the hands of the committee. 

My main purpose in publishing this petition is to show the 
names of the old settlers living within the bounds of Wise County 
at the time the petition was signed. 

It is very interesting, indeed, to look over the photostat copy of 
these names, showing the signatures of the old settlers, most of 
them writen in their own handwriting. 


Wise County cut from Scott, Lee and Russell 


The petition and signatures are as follows: 

“To the honorable Senate and House of Delegates of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia: 

“We the undersigned praying your honor to grant a new county 
which shall be called Dunn County inasmuch as the law has been 
complied with by the taking of a previous vote, we now pray your 
honor to act upon the same, as it is the desire of the undersigned 
petitioners living in the counties of Scott, Lee and Russell, and 
within the bounds proposed as the lines of said county, which are 
as follows: Commencing at the break of Cumberland Mountain on 
the State line of Virginia and Kentucky where the Pound River 
runs through, thence a straight line southeastward to the top of 
Sandy Ridge at the butt of the-dividing ridge, between Lick and 
Russell Greeks. Thence with the dividing ridge to the Whetstone 
Gap where the Pound road runs through. Thence a straight line 
to the mouth of Russell Creek, thence with Clinch River to the 
mouth of Guest River; thence with the top of Stone Mountain to 
the Gap, where Big Stoney Creék breaks through; thence north- 
west to Doctor Nickles corner on the head of Stock Creek, thence 
northward a straight line to the Cedar Gap in Powell Valley; 
thence northward with the dividing ridge between the crab or- 
chard and Pigeon Creek to the top of Little Black Mountain on 
the State line, thence with the State line to the beginning. 


Name Name 
Ie Davide) essee, |i. 4. John Buchannan 
2. Morgan T. Lipps 5. Hiram Greear 
3. Isaac Counts 6. James Buchannan, Esq. 
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Name 


. James M. Ingle 

. Henderson Ingle 

. Daniel Hall 

. William Hall 

. Wilson Evans 

. Jacob Lipps 

. Randolph Robinette 
. Parken Wheatley 

. James C. Wheeler 

. Charles W. Horn 

. William Hill 

. Morgan Buchannan 
. William J. Bond 

. Hiram B. Dale 

. George W. McCoy 
. Jeremiah Powers 

. George Pilynor 

. Henry Skeen 

. Stephen S. Skeen 

. William Archer 

. John H. Snodgrass 

. William Wampler 
. James Baker 

. Jessee Baker 

. Hiram Cooper 

. John Cooper 

. Jessee Horn 

. Campbell W. Carter 
. Granville C. Carter 
. James Huff 

. James D. Stidham 

. Mart Stidham 

. Mahal Wells 

. James B. Jones 
PalsOrenZaeL) AELULL 

. Solomon Wells 

. Henderson Shephard 
mel red wipes} Ones 

. Alexander Vance 

. David D. Vance 

. Elisha Helton 

. David Boggs 

. William Boggs 

. James Stidham 

. David Stidham 
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Name 


. Adam Stidham 

. Charles W. Stidham 
. Hezekiah Vanderpool 
. John Hunsucker 

. Isaac Ison, Jr. 

. George Wampler 

. Penecost Gardner 

. Archibald Ison 

. Isaac Ison, Sr. 

. George Hunsucker 
. James Hunsucker 

. Jonathan Hunsucker 
. Stanford L. Jessee 

. Hardin Dale 

. Jonas Powers 

. Ralph Kilgore 

. Robert T. Hamilton 
. John Gilliam 

. William E. Gilliam 
. William McFarlane 
Saeaty | hael Celein 

. Robert Beverly, Sr. 
. Sylvester Beverly 

. Due Day 

. O. F. Dingus 

. Robert Beverly 

. William Beverly 

. Elles Dean 

. James Vanderpool 
(cbarlessbLui 

. Anderson Wells 

. James Taylor 

. Benjamin F. Jones 
. William M. Davis 
. Robert Wells 

. Jeramiah Stidham 
. George Weaver 

. Absolem Willis 
72 Nee VLUsiCk 
eeHiraipeklebickley 
gu VWV.Garter 

. John Davis 

. Isaiah Lane 

. John B. Gilley 


Ro woe Parsons 


Name Name 


97. John W. Byrns 110. Jacob Ramey, Jr. 
98. Jacob Riner 111. Willie McCoy 

99. Joseph Freeman 112. Daniel S. Hoge 
100. Charles W. Horn 113. David Byrns 

101. William Hill ' 114. E. J. Bruce 

1) 2a) OTe bs ELOTT 115. John Eaton 

103. George W. Riner 116. Daniel W. Bruce 
104. Henry Horn 117. Daniel H. Eaton 
105. Schuyler Hamilton 118. Eliza Osborne 
106. Charles Large 119. James W. Ramsey 
107. Daniel Ramey 120. Jonathan Osborne, Sr. 
108. Jacob Ramey [2 Gee biiice 


109. Daniel Ramey, Jr. 


On February 16, 1856, following the big sale of November 21, 
1853, an act of the Legislature of Virginia was passed forming the 
new county of Wise. 

At the time of the passage of this act, John F. McElhaney, of the 
law firm of McElhaney & Aston, of Russell County, was a member 
of the Virginia Senate, representing the counties of Russell, Scott 
and Lee. The members of the House of Delegates from Russell 
County were G. W. Chandler and Joseph Kelly. ‘The member of 
the House of Delegates from Lee County was John B. Crabtree; 
from Lee and Scott, H. Riggs; and from Scott County, J. T. Iver. 

The bill forming Wise County from parts of the counties of 
Russell, Scott and Lee was first introduced in the Senate by Sena- 
tor McElhaney. The bill as first prepared by Mr. McElhaney had 
left blank the name of the county in the bill, but the name was 
afterwards inserted by him as “Roane,” and passed the Senate after 
the name “Roane,” had been inserted. After the bill was reported 
in the House, Mr. Thomas L. Preston, a member of the House of 
Delegates from Smyth County, amended the bill by striking out 
the name “Roane” and inserting the name “Wise,” naming the 
new county after Henry A. Wise, then Governor of Virginia. The 
bill was then reported back to the Senate with the change in name, 
and was passed as amended, with the name of the county inserted 
as Wise, and became a law. 

On the following Monday, February 18, 1856, after the passage 
of the Act on Saturday, February 16, 1856, the Richmond Dispatch 
quoted The Pennsylvanian, a newspaper published in the City of 
Philadelphia, as saying, “The Pennsylvanian published an article 
on the subject of the new county of Wise twice, because the first 
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edition containing it was exhausted before demand was supplied, 
thus preventing,” says The Pennsylvanian, “many who were anx- 
ious of possessing this record of the vast wealth and growing pros- 
perity of the ‘Old Dominion’ from doing so. ‘The great resources 
of Virginia seem to be everywhere more highly appreciated than 
by herself.” 

At the time of the comment by The Pennsylvanian of the forma- 
tion of the new county of Wise, the Virginia and Tennessee Rail- 
road was being built from Big Lick Station (now Roanoke) in this 
direction, and the Iron Horse made its first run over the road into 
the little village of Goodson, Virginia (now Bristol) on October 2, 
1856, under the roar of cannons celebrating its coming. ‘This was 
in the fall of the same year Wise County was organized. 

The act forming the new county of Wise provided that the 
county seat of the new county should be on the lands of Daniel 
Ramey at the Big Glades, and that the name of the county seat 
should be Gladeville. The act appointed William Roberson, Reu- 
ben Powers, Morgan T. Lipps, Hardin Dale, James M. Gibson, 
William H. Dean, Charles Huff, John Davis, William Richmond 
and Daniel S. Hoge, commissioners, to select the county seat on 
the Daniel Ramey farm in the Big Glades, and the commissioners 
were given ten days, if needed, to look over the Big Glades and 
make their selection. The commissioners were to select a parcel of 
land for the public building, not to exceed two acres in quantity. 
The quantity selected by the commissioners was one acre. Later on 
the county decided that one acre was too much land for the public 
buildings and sold off a part of it at the east end of the public 
square, but afterwards when the county commenced to develop, 
bought it back and also purchased one or two lots adjoining the 
west end of the public square, the public square now being ap- 
proximately two acres in size. 

‘The commissioners were also required to lay off the county into 
two commissioner of the revenue districts, and to name them; to 
lay the county off into five magisterial districts, designating them 
by number; and to select the places at which the elections should 
be held in the various magisterial districts of the county; and to 
appoint conductors and commissioners of the election, to be held 
by the county on the fourth ‘Thursday in May, 1856, to elect the 
first county and district officers of the county. 

The commissioners performed their duties and divided the 
county into five magisterial districts, numbering them from one 
to five. Number one is now known as the Richmond District, num- 
ber two as Gladeville; number three as Roberson and number five 
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is Lipps District. Number four was known as Walker District, 
named after Governor Walker of Virginia, up unto the year 1880, 
when the county of Dickenson was formed; most of the Walker 
District was then included in the county of Dickenson. ‘The mag- 
isterial districts are now known by name instead of number; the 
number seems to have been dropped, the districts taking the names 
after the first clerk of the county, and the presiding justices of the 
county court, except the Gladeville District, which took its name 
after the name of the county seat. 

The commissioners had also divided the county into two com- 
missioner of the revenue districts, naming them the Eastern and 
the Western District; they had also selected the places of holding 
the elections in the county and had appointed conductors and 
officers for the election to be held for the purpose of electing the 
first county and district officers. 

I may say in this connection that the commissioners, appointed 
to assist the organization of the county, as well as the justices of 
the peace elected to compose the first county court, were from 
among the best citizens and from the most representative families 
of the county, and their descendants can now be found scattered 
all over the country, in all walks and stations in life; some lawyers, 
some doctors, some preachers, some farmers, some teachers, some 
merchants and some of various other professions. 


First Election 


Approximately 500 of as good, honest, free-spoken independent 
men as the sun ever shone on voted in Wise County in the year 
1856. Men who boldly and fearlessly stepped up to the polls in the 
open, and had their names cried off for the candidates of their 
choice. 

In those days there were no secret ballots, no voting booths, no 
buying or selling votes, no intimidation and no coercions, and no 
corrupt methods used in county elections. Every voter voted for 
the candidate of his choice and didn’t give a “kitty” who knew it. 

Running for county office in the early days of Wise County was 
a kind of ‘‘do as you please” matter. It was up to the man to decide 
the question. Every man was his own boss. Any qualified voter 
could run for office if he chose to do so, and no man dared tell him 
not to do so. The best-liked man was usually elected, regardless of 
political affiliations or fitness to fill the office, and it often hap- 
pened that the best-liked man was also the best-fitted man. No 
primaries or political conventions were held, and the voters had no 
political bosses to contend with. It was a free-for-all fight for any- 
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one who wanted to get into it, and the “longest pole knocked the 
persimmon. ”’ 

Prior to the formation of Wise County in 1856, there were but 
four voting places in the vast territory running north from Cedar 
Gap to the Breaks of the Cumberland Mountain, and east from 
Pound Gap to the Clinch River. One of these voting places was 
at Three Forks, one at the Nash place on top of Guest Mountain, 
one at The Pound, and one at Holly Creek. ‘These voting places 
were from 15 to 25 miles apart. The commissioners, to lay off the 
county into magisterial districts and select voting places in the dis- 
tricts, selected the following voting places: In the Gladeville Dis- 
trict at Samuel Salyers’, at Princes’ Flats and at the courthouse, 
Gladeville; in the Richmond District at Elkanah Gilley’s, at Three 
Forks, and at Roaring Fork, the latter place not designated; in 
Roberson District at Adam Roberson’s at ‘The Pound and at 
James M. Gibson’s at Glady Fork (Bond’s Mill); in the Walker 
District at James Venter’s, and at Holly Creek (Clintwood); in 
Lipps District at Guest Station, place not designated, and at Clay 
House, place not designated. Other precincts were afterwards es- 
tablished from time to time. 

The safest and best way for a candidate to make his race for 
county office in those days was on foot, following the by-paths with 
a good-sized, stiff walking cane with which to fight off the big 
snakes and house dogs. County elections were held then on the 
fourth Monday in May, and the term of office started on the first 
day of July, instead of the first day of January, as it does now, and 
by that time the big snakes were beginning to crawl out of their 
dens to bathe themselves in the warm spring sunshine, lick out 
their red forked tongues, play tunes with rattling tails, and strike 
the first thing that came in their way, be it man or beast. 

And dogs also were “bad Ikes.”’ Some of those old fellows had 
bristles sticking up on their backs six or eight inches long, and had 
tusks as large as small-sized lion’s tusks, and facing four or five of 
them at a time was like facing a loaded cannon. ‘They were not 
used to strangers and they were most sure to do one of two things, 
erab the candidate by the legs if he didn’t beat them off, or tuck 
their tails between their legs and go “schedadling” into the woods. 
One of the descendants of those old fellows left the print of his 
teeth in the toe of my (C. A. Johnson) shoe in the fall of 1927, and 
hung right on to me until the good lady of the house beat him off 
with a broomstick. I was afraid to hurt the dog for fear of losing 
a vote. A candidate for office had to suffer many things. He was 
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always suffering mentally for fear he would get beat and was will- 
ing to suffer physically and let the dogs bite him, if he thought it 
would make him a vote. 

But candidates had all this to face. There was no getting around 
it. They could see the voters, most of them on court days, and 
shake hands with them—but that didn’t count when it came to 
voting. The candidates were expected to come to their homes, kiss 
the babies, and stay over night with them. If they couldn’t stay 
over night with them, they must surely take dinner with them. 
That was the price for their votes. 

No tickets were used in county elections. Everyone knew how 
everyone else was voting if he cared to know, and when the last 
vote was cast everyone knew right then who had been elected and 
unless the race had been very close, they all knew the result some- 
times before the voting was closed. ‘There were no tickets to be 
counted. 

The “writers,” as they were then termed in the law, were re- 
quired to enter the name of each voter, as his name was cried off 
by the crier, in a column on the poll books, to be headed “Names 
of Voters,’ and opposite the names of the voters, a mark under the 
name of each person for whom he was voting. In elections for 
President and Vice President of the United States, the conductor 
of the election received from each voter a ticket containing the 
name of as many persons for electors as the state was entitled, and 
the name of the voter was to be written on the back of the ticket 
and the voter was also to declare “viva voce” for whom he voted 
as electors, either by repeating the name of each person voted for 
or by any other distinct designation of them collectively, provided 
however, that if the voter was dumb he could vote by ballot. 

_ There were no registrars or county electoral boards. ‘There were 
no educational or payment of poll tax qualifications. Every white 
male citizen who had resided in the State two years and in the 
county one year and who had attained the age of 21 years was en- 
titled to vote, except the few who were disqualified by law. No 
other qualifications were required. 

The commissioner of the revenue was required annually, in ad- 
dition to the lists of persons and subjects of taxation required by 
law, to list every white male citizen within his district who would 
have been qualified to vote at the next ensuing general election 
and return said list with his commissioner’s books to the clerk’s 
office, and the clerk of the county was required to make a sufficient 
number of copies for the several election officers. If the commis- 
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sioner failed to enroll the name of any voter on his. list, suchivecer 
could apply to the commissioner at any time 10 days prior to the 
election and have his name placed on the list. 

It appears that the intention of the election laws then in force 
was to give every qualified voter a chance to cast his vote, and to 
deprive no one from so doing, for it was provided that in county 
elections if the electors who appeared at any place of voting could 
not all be polled before sunset or if it should appear to the com- 
missioners of election that many of those entitled to vote were pre- 
vented from attending by rain or rise of water courses, the commis- 
sioners were to keep the polls open for three days including the 
first, to give the voters opportunity of getting to the polls and 
voting. 

The penalties for violating election laws back then were not so 

rigid. In fact, no imprisonment was prescribed. If any person 
knowingly voted when not legally entitled, or voted more than 
once in the same election, such person was to forfeit $30, and all 
his votes except the one first polled were to be stricken from the 
polls. . 
If the commissioner of the revenue knowingly entered on his 
list any person not entitled to be enrolled, the commissioner was 
to forfeit not less than $20 nor more than $100 for every such of- 
fense, and if any person knowingly or willfully caused his own 
name to be entered upon such list unlawfully, such person was to 
forfeit a sum not less than $40 nor more than $200. 

Any commissioner or conductor of election refusing to take a 
poll when he was required to do so by a candidate or voter, or 
taking it unfairly, or making a false certificate or return, or refus- 
ing to permit any candidate or voter at his own expense to make a 
copy of the poll books, was to forfeit $300; and any commissioner 
or officer of election, while acting as such in any election, showing 
undue partiality, was to forfeit not less than $100 nor more than 


$600, 
The First County Officers 


(At the first general election held for the County of Wise on the 
fourth Thursday in May, 1856, Morgan T. Lipps was elected clerk 
of the County and Circuit Court; William B. Aston, common- 
wealth attorney; Andrew J. Dotson, sheriff; James Huff, commis- 
sioner of revenue for the Western District; Spencer Adkins, com- 
missioner of the revenue for the Eastern District; Ira Creech, 
county surveyor; Joseph C. Wells (Richmond District), John Gil- 
liam, (Gladeville District), John N. Buchanan (Walker District), 
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Robert McCoy (Lipps District), and Jeremiah Bolling (Roberson 
District) were elected overseers of the poor. 

No record was made of the constables that were elected at said 
election. At the time of the first election no lawyer was living 
within the boundary of the new county who could be a candidate 
for commonwealth attorney, but the law then provided that a 
candidate from an adjoining county could be elected, so Mr. 
Aston, the newly elected commonwealth attorney at the time, re- 
sided in Russell County. 


Morgan T. Lipps, the first clerk of the county and 
a well known Primitive Baptist minister. 


The justices of the peace who were to compose the County 
Court and elected for that purpose were as follows: William Rich- 
mond, William Roberson, William H. Dean, Nicholas Horne, 
James Davis, Joseph Estep, James Buchanan, Isaac Willis, S. H. 
Senters, George H. Gray, Jeremiah Powers, Hiram Riggs, James 
Holbrook, James R. McCoy, Mathew Roberson, John Creech, 
Daniel Short, John H. Vanover, William Vanover and Charles F. 
Bond, 20 in all, four from each magisterial district. 

The act forming the county provided that the Justices of the 
Peace, to be elected in the first election and to compose the County 
Court, should select and provide a place for holding the courts 
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until a courthouse could be built. The justices had assembled for 
that purpose and selected and procured the Little Primitive Bap- 
tist Church, a one story log building about 20 by 24 feet in size, 
that stood at the time on a very small cleared spot of land about 
300 yards back of, and a little southwest of our present courthouse. 
This little building was almost completely surrounded by wood- 
land and thick underbrush. On account of the smallness of this 
one-room structure the grand juries and petit juries had to retire 
to a nearby large flat rock for holding their sittings and delibera- 
tions. This rock is still intact and is known as the “Jury Rock.” 

It appears the requirements of the act forming the county had 
been strictly complied with and that commissioners appointed by 
the act to assist in the organization of the county had performed 
all of their duties and everything had been made ready for the 
organization of the County Court. We will now see what was going 
on in the back country. 

The first presidential election held in Wise County was in the 
fall of 1856, the year in which the county was formed, and was con- 
ducted under the supervision of three of its citizens by authority 
of the Governor as appears from a letter addressed to Morgan T. 
Lipps, then clerk of the county, which reads as follows: 


“Executive Department 
“Richmond, August 1, 1856 
ois 
“The Governor has appointed Ellington Wells, Samuel D. New- 
berry, and William Richmond, commissioners, to conduct the elec- 
tion for the President and Vice-President of the United States at 
the courthouse of the county on the 4th day of November next. 
Please announce to them the appointment and call their attention 
to the fact, that by the fifth section of the seventh chapter of the 
Code of Virginia, they are authorized to appoint three commission- 
ers to superintend the election at each election district in the 
county. 
“Very respectfully, &c., 
“George W. Manford, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth” 


“To the Clerk of the 
“County Court, Wise Court House.” 


Two of the commissioners appointed, it appears, Ellington 
Wells and William Richmond, met at the courthouse (the little 
log church), and those two appointed Hardin Dale conductor of 
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said election to be holden at the courthouse, and Hiram Dale clerk 
of said election, and the two commissioners, and conductor and 
clerk, sworn to perform their respective duties by William H. 
Dean, a justice of the peace. 

In said presidential election three parties were in the field: 
Democratic, Republican, and American or Know-Nothing. The 
American or Know-Nothing party had originated in objection to 
the easy way in which foreigners were naturalized and their in- 
creasing power in politics. ‘The cry of this party was “put none but 
Americans on guard,” but when the leaders of the party were ques- 
tioned about politics of the party, their reply was, “We know 
nothing.” Whence originated the name. 

When I commenced to write about the early days of Wise 
County a good many years ago, I took as much interest looking for 
old papers and records about the courthouse as I used to take when 
I was a little boy looking for hens’ nests for my mother around the 
old barnyard, and it has been my luck to find some very old pa- 
pers. Among them is the poll book that was used in the presiden: 
tial election in 1856 at the Gladeville voting precinct. But I not 
only found the poll book, but also pasted on the inside of the poll 
book, a ticket that was used by the Democratic and American 
parties in that election. ‘These two tickets, having been placed on 
the inside cover of the poll book, were well preserved and one of 
them, particularly, still looks bright and new. 

It appears from the poll book used at the Gladeville voting pre- 
cinct that the race was between the Democratic and American or 
Know-Nothing candidates. No votes were cast for the Republican 
ticket at that place. 

The Democratic ticket used in said election was as follows: 


Democrat ‘Ticket 
For President 
James Buchanan, of Pennsylvania 
For Vice President : 
John C. Breckinridge, of Kentucky 


Those voting for this ticket at the Gladeville voting precinct 
were as follows: 


Name Name 
1. Martin Fraley 6. James Hunsucker 
Oeevy liam FL Dean 7. Hezekiah Vanderpool 
3. Schler Hamilton 8. Solomon Wells 
4, John Davis 9. Penticost Gardner 
5. Linkhorn Blevins 10. William Dotson 
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Name Name 
11. James Ramsey 52. Robert J. Beverly 
12. Elisha Dean 53. Solomon Blessing 
13. James Baker 54. James R. Porter 
14. Stephen Skeens 55. John B. Cooper 
15. David Cooper 56. Jonathan Hunsucker 
16. Threl Cox 57. Robert Beverly 
17. Isaiah Jones 58. Nathan Hamilton 
18. James Vanderpool 59. William Kilgore 
19. M. T. Lipps 60. Ira Gilliam 
20. James V. Jones 61. John Gilliam 
21. Hiram H. Kilgore 62. Henry Elkins 
22. Richard Skeen 63. Anderson Wells 
93. William L. Beverly 64. Hiram C. Beverly 
24. John Hamilton 65. George Hunsucker 
25. George W. Beverly 66. Daniel Ramey 
26. Hardin Dale 67. James M. Hill 
27. Andrew J. Dotson 68. Hiram H. Bickley 
98. William J. Bond 69. George Gardner 
29. Silas Creech 70. James Arnold 
30. William Addington flo Harveya@ abluce 
31. Charles Addington 72. John W. Wampler 
32. William M. Davis 73. Lorenza Huff 
33. William Skeen 74. John Hunsucker 
34. Gale M. Roberts 75. Esaw Davis 
35. Millard White 76. William Riddle 
36. Henderson H. Dotson 7/ eoamuel Pe Dale 
37. William Huff, Sr. 78. John H. Bond 
38. Charles B. Jessee 79. Calvin C. Purkey 
39. Hiram Cooper 80. Joseph Addington 
40. Franklin Perry 81. William Belcher 
41. Nelson Kilgore 82. George H. Skeen 
42. Charles F. Bond 83. Riley Collins 
43. James Huff 84. Thomas Dotson 
44. Charles Huff 85. Delaney Bolling 
45. Harvey Hall 86. William Richmond 
46. James F. Perry 87. Ellington Wells 
47. Arthur Wheatley 88. Abraham G. Bond 
48. Charles Bond 89. William W. Stallard 
49. James Ison 90. James Hamilton 
50. Joel Church 91. William T. Huff 
51. James Barker 


The American or Know-Nothing ticket used in said election was 
as follows: 


For President 
Millard Fillmore, New York 
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For Vice President 
Andrew Jackson Donelson, of ‘Tennessee 


Those voting for this ticket at the Gladeville Precinct was as 
follows: 


- 


1. S. S. Holbrook 9. Alexander Smith 

2. John Murray 10. Jeremiah C. Carter 
3. Noah W. Counts LESjosephe ly kreeman 
4. Charles C. Johnson 12. John C. Poindexter 
5. Andrew J. Dotson 13. George W. Blevins 
6. Samuel W. Carter 14. Benjamin Salyer 

7. Robert W. Bice 15. John Ritchie 

8. Jessee Hubbard 


The candidates for the Republican ticket, which it appears re- 
ceived no votes at the Gladeville voting precinct were: 


For President 

John C. Fremont, of California 
For Vice President 

William L. Dayton, of New Jersey 


By reason of no votes being cast for this ticket, there was no 
sample ballot of the ticket left pasted in the poll book showing the 
names of the electors on the said ticket. 

The descendants of the men who voted in the first presidential 

election held in Wise County are now divided up between the two 
major political parties, Democratic and Republican. After the 
Civil War both major political parties had their county political 
organizations in Wise County. 
_ Martin Fraley, the first man to cast his vote for the Democratic 
ticket in said election and probably the first man that voted in 
the election, was one of the old settlers of the county living at 
what is now known as Ramsey. He was a brother of Ephriam 
Fraley, who was another old settler of the county, and who was the 
father of Andy Fraley, now living near the town of Wise. 

Martin Fraley volunteered in the Confederate Army in com- 
mand of Colonel Logan Salyers. At the battle of Greenbriar, 
Colonel Salyers commanded his men to lie down and fire on the 
enemy, and all obeyed orders except Martin Fraley who had been 
commanded three times by Colonel Salyers to do so, but still re- 
fusing, and still firing on the enemy while standing, was soon shot 
down and killed by the opposing enemy. 
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Preparing to Celebrate 


ORIGINALLY, all the land belonging to Virginia west of the Blue 
Ridge was embraced in the County of Orange. In 1738, Orange 
County west of the Blue Ridge was divided into two counties, 
Frederick and Augusta; and Augusta included the territory now 
comprising Wise. In 1769, Augusta County was divided and all 
the land southwest from Lexington was called Botetourt County, 
named in honor of the then governor of Virginia, Lord Botetourt; 
and all the extreme southwestern portion of the State as well as the 
whole state of Kentucky was then in Botetourt County. Later Bote- 
tourt County was divided and Fincastle County, including all the 
western portion, was cut off. In 1777, Fincastle in turn was divided 
into three counties, Montgomery, Washington, and Kentucky. 
Washington County, Virginia, is said to have been the first politi- 
cal unit ever named in honor of George Washington. From Wash- 
ington County were formed the following counties: Russell in 
1786, Lee in 1792, and Scott in 1814.’ 

Wise County was formed by taking parts of Russell, Lee and 
Scott Counties. It had been estimated that the new county of Wise 
had but 3 per cent of its land under cultivation; the remainder was 
in wilderness. 

Around the Big Glades settlers could be found in distances of 
one, two, five and ten miles apart, but after leaving the Big Glades 
and its interior the settlers became more sparse in every direction 
from the Big Glades, reaching back into the exterior until in some 
places they were 12 to 15 miles apart. Lying in between and 
around these settlers could be seen a wild woodland, underneath 
which was a dense growth of underbrush, in many places matted 
with wild grape vines and running green briars. Reaching across 
this wild woodland, broken chains of high hills and mountains 
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and low ridges ran in different directions, and in between these 
hills, mountains and ridges were, in many places, deep gorges and 
hollows, with now and then a giant dead tree that had fallen, rest- 
ing its broken ends against the semi-perpendicular hillsides, and 
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reaching over and across the hollows and gorges, forming a passway 
for the wild animals. On top of the decayed bodies of these trees 
could be easily discerned animal footprints and trails. 

The old hunters had echoed the birth of the now county from 
hilltop to mountain top, across wooded valleys and down hidden 
vales, and its name had been heralded to every nook and corner 
and to every home, and the people were to meet to celebrate its 
birth. The place had been selected and the time fixed. They were 
now a people of their own, a new county had been formed for 
them, and they all felt and had an equal share of interest in its 
organization and its future welfare. It was now a newborn babe, 
to be nursed and nurtured out of its infancy, and to be cared for 
properly and protected until it could stand alone, and then pushed 
on to growth, wealth and prosperity. 

Big things were to be done at its celebration. A County Court 
was to be organized, and the wheels of justice were to start turning. 
They were to have a court of their own. They were no more to 
trod their weary way across the Big Clinch River to the Russell 
County courts. No more climbing that Rattle Snake ‘Trail up, 
over, and down the High Knob to the Scott County courts. ‘There 
would be no more traveling that long and lonesome road to the 
Lee County courts. 

On that day the court was to be organized. A presiding justice 
of the court was to be selected and chosen from a large number of 
justices. His associates for the year were to be selected and classi- 
fied. All the county and district officers chosen at the preceding 
election, were to be there, qualify and execute bond. Where would 
the court be held? Could a place be found for holding it? 

“We must go and see for ourselves and not be told,” they said 
almost in unison. | 

Preparation had been made at the Big Glades for the coming 
of the Big Day and the holding of the court. “The Monarch” and 
his family had commenced preparation days before, and had pre- 
pared in the best manner they could to take care of the crowd. 
Neighbor-men and neighbor-women had assisted in the prepara- 
tion; different odds and ends about the place had been done; a 
general cleaning up had been made. The neighbor-women folk 
had assisted in the cooking, and had brought with them their own 
bakers and lids, swinging pots, pot ovens, and frying pans. Home- 
spun flax bedticks had been filled with corn shucks and spread on 
the up-floor and on the down-floor, and out under the shed of 
The Monarch’s home. The big buck had been slain; the wild 
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turkey had been baked; water boys and waiter girls had been en- 
caged; all things had been made ready for the Big Day. 

When this preparation was going on at the Big Glades, other 
preparations were being made in all parts of the county, for all 
were looking forward to this day. They must witness for them- 
selves, and not be told by others, the proceedings and doings and 
scenes that were to take place. Everybody must go to the big show, 
and nothing must be missed. Arrangements must be made ready 
for early rising and early starting, to get there on time, and every- 
thing must be ready and in its place. Pap’s red flannel hunting 
shirt must be mended; Maw’s homespun flax dress must be 
pressed; Esau’s homeknitted galusses must be shortened; one of 
Isaac’s towspun breeches legs must be lengthened; Peggy Jane’s 
ginger cakes must be baked; Moses’ cider keg must be filled; 
Jacob’s flintlock gun must be re-flinted; powder horns must be 
filled and bullets molded; old Muley must be fed early, and ‘Tige, 
Sharp and Bowser called. 

The 28th day of July, 1856, dawned with a clear sky, and the 
sun on that memorable day seemed to have risen early and had be- 
eun to cast its brilliant rays of light and warmth down upon the 
new born county of Wise, and that all-seeing eye of Him that 
ruleth all things, and doeth all things well, was looking down from 
His Heavenly Throne, as it seemed, to witness the newborn, and 
to guide and direct its people in its organization, for all things on 
that bright July morning seemed well. 

And they traveled by the light of the stars for they arose early. 

They came from the headwaters of the long Callahan, and from 
the breaks of the far-away Cumberland; from the Big Clinch on 
the east, and from Glady Fork on the west; from the headwaters 
of Crane’s Nest, and from the mouth of Pigeon; from the forks of 
Three Forks on the south, and the distant Holly Creek on the 
north: from Cracker’s Neck to the southwest and Indian Creek on 
the northwest; from the head of Roaring Fork; from the mouth of 
Steel’s Fork; from Guest and Powell and from Little Tom and 
Big Tom. They came from every direction, centering into the Big 
Glades like the spokes of a wagon wheel center to its hub, making 
their way slowly, but surely. The old and the young; the strong 
and the weak; the well and the sick; male and female came. 

The day had had a beautiful dawning. All were in the best 
mood, and were expecting to have the time of their lives. ‘The deep 
blue sky was hanging over them. Wild flowers and wild grasses 
were at their feet. Streams of mellow sunshine, penetrating 
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through the green tree tops and open places, that had by the mid- 
dle of the forenoon become scorching, had been tempered down 
by the gentle rising southern breezes that were rustling the green 
leaves on the spreading maple. 

The wild birds in large numbers, and of many kinds, robed in 
gowns of gorgeous plumage of many colors, filled the treetops, 
and mingled their voices in warble and song, but were soon 
hushed by the strange rabble and strange noises that were pos- 
sessing their domain. But soon attracted and charmed by the sweet 
strains of music filling the morning air from an old fiddler’s violin 
over at the “Jury Rock,” they resumed their music, which added 
new joy and new life to the occasion. 

The well hidden Glade Creek, heading a at Hickory Gap on 
Birchfield Mountain, and dividing the waters of the Clinch and 
Big Sandy Rivers, was winding its way silently and slowly in snake- 
like fashion, parting its way through the low branches of the alder 
bushes, but quickly changing its speed and madly dashing down 
over the nearby moss-covered boulders into Yellow Creek, throw- 
ing its silver spray over the blossoms of the rhododendron and 
then go rushing onward to meet Bear Creek a short distance 
below. 

All at The Monarch’s home were in a hustle and a bustle that 
had extended throughout the night. Visitors had overflowed the 
house, occupying every available space, and there were many that 
had to use the wild grasses for a pillow, and the overhanging blue 
sky for a cover, and the pale moon for a light. 

The help that had been previously engaged arrived before 
dawn, assembled and organized their forces for their day’s work. 
Breakfast had to be prepared, for many visitors had arrived the day 
before, and at all hours during the night. Waiter girls were all 
a-stir, passing and re-passing one another and jamming together, 
preparing breakfast, and carrying “vittles’”” from the shed to ‘The 
Monarch’s eating table. 

In The Monarch’s yard, swinging potracks were being adjusted 
and ovens being fired by the old and middle-aged women. 

By the middle of the forenoon one could observe a mixed pro- 
cession of human and animal forms making their way slowly but 
surely, coming from different directions, entering the Big Glades, 
walking, riding and driving. ‘There came pack oxen with adjusted 
pack saddles, some with women astride, others loaded with fur 
hides, bees wax, ginseng, snake-root, and other back-country prod- 
ucts. Grizzly, bearded, old humped-back men, plodded along with 
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the assistance of hickory bark walking canes, followed closely by 
their drooped-over old wives. Ox carts were driven by women as 
well as men. ‘They were loaded with children sitting on towspun 
sacks, filled with back-country products to sell. Young babies in 
the arms of their dust-covered mothers, were held to their mothers’ 
breasts. Jennies with both men and women astride, came. ‘The 
front rider carried in his arms the youngest child. Wrinkle-faced 
women brought home-made flax haversacks filled with food for 
dinner. Young men and boys carried their cider kegs in sacks over 
their backs. 

Old hunters carried flintlock guns with buckskin pouches and 
powder horns swinging around their necks. ‘They were garbed in 
coonskin caps and buckskin jackets and moccasins. Following be- 
hind them in single file were their faithful hunting dogs. 

The water boys had started before sunrise, going to and from 
The Monarch’s spring to fill the wooden wash tubs at ‘The Mon- 
arch’s home for drinking and cooking purposes. Among them 
could be seen a little, barefoot, seven-year-old lad with long black 
hair reaching down to his shoulders, dressed in his white linen 
breeches, his heart leaping with joy, ready to do his part on the 
big day, grab his wooden “piggin,” and his fresh-cut gourd dipper 
and make his way hastily from The Monarch’s home to the distant 
spring, never one time thinking that in later years he would be 
clerk of the newborn county, the birth of which he was helping 
to celebrate. No, William Jefferson Kilgore, the good, honest, 
efficient clerk he later became, never one time thought of it then. 
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Organizing the County 


By C. A. Johnson 


THE PEOPLE, as they continued to gather, went mostly directly 
to the little log courthouse. 

The justices who were to compose the county court first assem- 
bled in a body at The Monarch’s home to discuss the election of a 
presiding justice, and to see if the body could agree on some one 
of their members for a presiding justice without having any con- 
test, but as there were three candidates aspiring to the office of 
presiding justice, no agreement of any kind could be reached. 

At 10 o'clock a.m., there could be seen leaving The Monarch’s 
home, following the by-paths leading to the little courthouse, 20 
stern, resolute men. Some with long chin whiskers; some with 
broad whiskers; some with coats and some without; some in red 
flannel shirts; some in towspun striped shirts; and some in indigo 
“brought on” calico shirts. Some in home-tanned leather boots; 
some in buckskin moccasins and some in “brought on” brogans. 
Some in broad brim homemade woolen hats, some in coonskin 
caps and some in bull-rush plaited hats; all of them selected and 
chosen by the electorate of the county and commissioned by the 
Governor, from the very best manhood from the different sections 
of the county, to compose the County Court. 

I am not advised if the opening of the court was announced by 
the toot of some old hunter’s horn or by the loud voice of the 
newly elected sheriff, for there was no bell to clatter its silver tones 
out over the broad spreading glades and surrounding hills. But 
the crowd had already partly gathered, and had jammed the little 
log house full, and many were on the outside shoving and pushing 
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each other aside, to get one peep through the cracks of the little 
church-house, to see the Big Show that was going on on the inside. 

The justices at once proceeded to elect a presiding justice for the 
ensuing term. William Richmond, William Roberson and James 
Buchanan were placed in nomination for presiding justice. On the 
first ballot neither of the gentlemen received a majority vote. 
Buchanan then withdrew from the race and William Richmond 
was elected over Roberson, on the second ballot, as the first pre- 
siding justice of the County Court. After this was done, classifica- 
tion of the justices who would serve with the presiding justice at 
each monthly court was made. They were as follows: July ‘Term 
1856, Joseph Estep and James Buchanan; August Term 1856, 
William H. Dean, Jeremiah Powers and John H. Vanover; Sep- 
tember Term 1856, John Creech and Hiram Riggs; November 
Term 1856, David H. Short and Jessee Davis; December ‘Term 
1856, Martin Kilbourne and George H. Gray. 

So the new County Court had thereupon been organized. After 
its organization the court proceeded as provided by the act form- 
ing the county, to lay off the new county into five school districts, 
designating them by number, the numbers to coincide with the 
numbers of the five magisterial districts, numbered as they were 
numbered. After this was done, the court appointed Isaiah Jones, 
school commissioner for the Richmond District; Charles F. Bond, 
for the Gladeville District; Adam Roberson, for the Roberson 
District; Stephen H. Senter, for the Walker District; and Robert P. 
Dickenson, for the Lipps District. 

All the newly elected county and district officers, who were 
elected at the preceding May election, were then allowed to qual- 
ify and execute bond, where bond was required by law. Morgan T. 
Lipps was qualified to become the first clerk of the court. Andrew 
Dotson was qualified as the first county sheriff. After this was 
done the court entertained a motion to allow the visiting at- 
torneys to qualify to practice law in its court, and the following 
gentlemen were duly qualified: Patrick Hagan, William J. Dicken- 
son, John F. McElhaney, Augustus F. Henderson, A. W. Smith, 
John Stallard, and W. B. Aston, the last mentioned gentleman be- 
ing the newly elected commonwealth attorney. 

Edward J. Culbertson was then, on motion, allowed to qualify 
as deputy clerk for Morgan T. Lipps, clerk. David Jessee and John 
Roberson were appointed county coroners. 

It was ordered that the clerk’s office be kept in a small house a 
few feet west of Charles F. Bond’s store house, which was adopted 
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by the court as the clerk’s office of the county until other provi- 
sions could be made. 

The Russell County jail was adopted by the court to be used 
until one could be built in the newly established county. 

It was ordered that the sheriff of the county furnish the clerk of 
the county $200 of the first money that he collected from the 
county levy, to pay for the books for the court of the county and 
the carriage on them, but should the sheriff fail to furnish the 
amount in time to pay for the books then the court authorized 
the clerk to borrow said money until the sheriff could collect the 
amount and pay it over. 

It was ordered that the clerk have two good writing desks or 
tables furnished, one large press, and a sufficient amount of sta- 
tionery for the use of the clerk’s office, all of which should be paid 
for out of the levy of the county. 

John Bickley was appointed commissioner of roads for the west 
end of the county and Nehemiah Henderson was appointed com- 
missioner of roads for the east end of the county. 

It was ordered that Morgan T. Lipps, Charles F. Bond and 
William H. Dean be appointed a building committee, to superin- 
tend the building of a courthouse for Wise County, and they were 
to let the plans be known, and let the job to contract to the lowest 
bidder at the next August court, requiring of the contractor bond 
and security for the completion of the said courthouse within the 
time and manner agreed upon, and report their proceedings to the 
court. 

Court then recessed until 1 o’clock p.m. Most of the crowd then 
left the little courthouse, to spend the recess hour in mixing and 
mingling with one another, meeting old acquaintances and form- 
ing new ones. A small group of people remained near the court- 
house, and spread their bundles of food on the rock later to be 
known as “The Jury Rock.” ‘The little water boys had rushed their 
work and had filled the water barrels and water tubs with water in 
order to spend the recess hour visiting the different points of in- 
terest, 

Down by the side of a small stream, on a small grassy spot, under 
a deep foliage, were a bunch of men lying and sitting on the wild 
grasses, smoking their long stem cob pipes. Beside them were their 
flintlock guns, and lying at their feet were their faithful bear dogs, 
fox hounds and deer hounds. ‘The men were from different sec- 
tions of the county, and had met and formed acquaintances, and 
were telling of some of the occurrences that had recently happened 
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in their respective settlements. Completely surrounding them were 
the little water boys, standing with open mouths, glaring eyes and 
upstanding hair, listening to the conversation. 

One man told about a big snake den at chimney rock, at the 
breaks of the Cumberland Mountain, where hundreds of rattle- 
snakes and copperheads were denning together. 

Another told that a large black bear, roaming over the county, 
destroying the settlers’ hogs, had been trapped on Bear Pen 
Branch. 

The story of the killing of the largest buck that had been slain 
for many years at the gap of Bull Hill Mountain, was told. 

“Old Sly,” the big she-wolf that had destroyed so many young 
lambs over the country, had been killed at ‘Three Forks of Powells 
River, another man told. 

On a mossy boulder west of the little courthouse were younger 
people, eating, drinking and making merry, to the tune of “Sour- 
wood Mountain” ringing from an old Fiddler’s violin. Off to one 
side was “Peggy Jane,” selling her ginger cakes and “Moses’’ his 
cider. Down by the running brook sat “Jake” and “Sal,” arm in 
arm, and hand in hand, making love to each other in the old fash- 
ioned way. Across the way, under the low branches of a spreading 
maple tree were grandfather and grandmother, sitting side by side, 
both their faces wrinkled with age, eating their little basket of 
food, and silently watching the passing throng. 

Out near the spring old time hoedown dancing to the tune of 
“Shortn’ Bread,” rattling off from the catgut strings of a home-: 
made banjo, put the big-eyed, long-eared, cotton-tailed jack rabbit 
to flight from his hidden lair, and caused him to leap madly but 
unmolested, over the back of a jaunted fox hound, who was stand- 
ing and scenting for larger game. 

And in the very midst of all this conglomeration and confusion 
of mixed joy and happiness, sorrow and madness, could be heard 
above it all, loud cursing and loud hollering, and a deep hollow 
sound near the spring, and all rushed excitedly toward the spot. 
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XII 


Need for Courthouse and Jail 


By C. A. Johnson 


WHEN ALEXANDER Carico, at dawn on Monday, July 28th, 1856, 
called his little boys, Montgomery and Weldon, up to his side, 
patted his brawny hand on their heads, told them to go to the 
mountain-top on that day and spread salt for the cattle, bade his 
wife an affectionate goodbye, and departed for the “Big Glades” 
to join in the celebration of the birth of the county, he never one 
time thought his name would be inscribed on the records of that 
court as the first man to be murdered in the county. Neither did ~ 
Beverly Dickenson, when he parted with his family on the early 
morning of July 28, 1856, and made his way up Guest Mountain 
to the Big Glades on the same mission, one time think his name 
would go down on the county’s record beside that of his neighbor, 
as being the first man in the county charged with the crime of 
murder. Both, no doubt, expected to return to their families as 
they had left them, and tell them of the Big Day at the “Big 
Glades.” 

Alexander Carico and Beverly Dickenson were neighbors, and 
lived in the neighborhood of Bull Run settlement. It is said both 
owned land, and had settled there in the early pioneer days among 
the hills and wild woods of what is now the eastern part of Wise 
County, to dig out their living by the sweat of their brows. ‘The 
county at that time was very sparsely settled, and a large wild 
mountain range surrounded them. 

They both had livestock, horses, hogs, cattle and sheep. ‘The 
cattle, hogs and sheep fed over the broad range on the wild peavine 
that grew so abundantly and on the chestnuts and acorns that fell 
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by the bushels to the ground. In the late fall of the year the stock 
were gathered up seal-fat, some to be butchered for home con- 
sumption, and others to be driven to the town of Lynchburg for 
market. Once a week each man would go to his salting place on 
some hilltop or down in some low valley by a water course, and 
leave fresh salt for his cattle and sheep, and a sprinkle of corn for 
his hogs to keep them from straying too far away. ‘Vhe stock were 
kept belled, and each man knew the sound of his belled cattle and 
belled hogs and sheep, and could stand on the top of some peak 
and hear the jingle of his bells in the far distance, and distinguish 
the sound. 

Time passed and one day, it is said, Alexander Carico found 
that some of his hogs had been shot and killed, and others crippled, 
and the bells cut off some, and shot off others. And some of his 
horses were found with their tails cut off. Carico accused his neigh- 
bor, Dickenson, of doing this, and/a grudge commenced between 
them and continued to grow. 

A foot-path led through the low underbrush from the Primitive 
Baptist Church that had been adopted as the courthouse of the 
county, to the spring some two hundred yards in a southeast direc- 
tion from the church. 

When the crowd heard loud talking and cursing, and a dull hol- 
low sound near the spring, people surged toward the spot. ‘They 
found Alexander Carico stretched out upon the ground, uncon- 
scious. Beverly Dickenson, his neighbor had hit him on the back 
of the head with a large stick. The grudge had been rekindled, 
and as they were leaving the spring, Dickenson in front, and 
Carico close behind him, Carico remarked to Dickenson, it is said, 
“T have never cut off no cow bells or horses’ tails,” and Dickenson 
turned on Carico and struck him with a large stick. 

Carico was at once carried to the home of Daniel Ramey, The 
Monarch of the Big Glades, and first laid on a pile of rails in the 
yard of ‘The Monarch’s home. Dr. John Burns, who lived in the 
settlement where Tacoma is now located on Guest’s River, was 
called to Carico’s side, and at first pronounced him not seriously 
injured, but later Carico was carried and placed under the shed 
of The Monarch’s home and commenced to grow worse, and died 
sometime after midnight on July 29th, following. 

Beverly Dickenson was arrested on the ground by the Crier 
(Sheriff) charged with the murder of Alexander Carico. A warrant 
was sworn out against him for the offense, and he was afterwards 
taken to the Russell County jail which had been adopted as the 
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jail for Wise County. His case was continued in the county court 
until November 28, 1856, on which day William Richmond, 
Jessee Davis, David Short, Nicholas Horne and James Estep, jus- 
tices composing the court, heard the evidence and being advised, 
were of the opinion, as the records show, that Dickenson should 
be sent on to the circuit court for trial. Motion was made for bond 
for Dickenson, but the court refused him bail, and he was re- 
manded back to the Russell County jail. 

At the time this crime was committed, the law provided where 
the judgment upon conviction involved a loss of life or imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary, the county court had no jurisdiction to 
convict. When a person, not being a slave or free negro, was 
charged with an offense, if in the opinion of the justice the charge 
ought to be further inquired into, it was made his duty to remand 
the prisoner for examination before the county court, called a 
“Court of Examination.” 

At the same time the justice was required to issue his warrant 
to the Crier, directing him to summons not less than five or more 
than eight justices to meet at a place and time mentioned in the 
warrant for the purpose of holding this “Court of Examination.” 
If after hearing the evidence, the court was of the opinion the ac- 
cused ought to be discharged from further prosecution, he was dis- 
charged, and could never thereafter be questioned for the offense. 
The acquittal was final and conclusive. But if the court was of 
the opinion that there was reasonable cause to believe the accused 
guilty, and the offense was below the grade of felony, he was held 
to answer an indictment in the county court, and committed to 
jail in default of bail. If, however, the offense appeared to be one 
of felony, the accused was held for trial in the circuit court, and 
that court could only grant bail where there was a light suspicion 
of guilt upon the accused. 

On February 18th, 1856, two days after the act had been passed 
establishing Wise County, and providing for the organization of 
a county court, the Legislature passed an act placing Wise County 
in the 17th Judicial Circuit, then composed of the counties of 
Smyth, ‘Tazewell, Washington, Russell, Lee and Scott, and fixing 
the terms of the circuit court for Wise County to commence on the 
first Monday after the fourth Monday in April and September of 
each year. 

The case of Beverly Dickenson for the murder of Alexander 
Carico was brought up in the Circuit Court of Wise County on 
October 5th, 1857. The court was opened with Hon. Samuel V. 
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Fulkerson, judge, presiding, and grand jury was impanelled. As 
the record reads: 

“Harvey C. Bruce, foreman, Andrew J. Long, Elijah Beverly, 
John Creech, Jonathan Hunsucker, Sebastian H. Bickley, Isaac 
Willis, Isaiah Jones, Edward Ison, Silas Creech, William ‘Taylor, 
Linhorn Blevins, John W. Wampler, James Baker, Daniel S. 
Hoge, John W. Burns and Anderson Wells were sworn a grand 
jury of inquest for the body of Wise County, and having received 
their charge were sent out of court to consult of presentments, and 
after some time returned into court, and presented an indictment 
against Beverly Dickenson for murder.” 

The grand jury mentioned was the first grand jury to return 
an indictment for murder in Wise County, and the indictment 
returned by the grand jury was the first indictment ever found in 
the county for murder. 

Dickenson was brought into court on the indictment and ar- 
raigned, and he entered a plea of not guilty. The court allowed 
him bond in the sum of $1,000 with Andrew J. Long, John Snod- 
grass, John C. Poindexter, Robert J. Beverly and Andrew J. Dot- 
son as his sureties, which bond was afterwards forfeited. Dickenson 
skipped his bond and fled to the state of Kentucky. He was after- 
wards apprehended and brought back to Wise County, and on 
April 20, 1861, placed on trial in the circuit court of Wise County 
before Hon. Samuel V. Fulkerson, judge, presiding and the follow- 
ing jury: Waman Riggle, Campbell W. Carter, David Stidham, 
Andrew Blythe, George Gilly, Cleming Joseph, Absalom Russell, 
John A. Hall, William Soward, William Elkins, G. Hale and 
Matthew S. Dotson. The defendant was represented in the trial by 
the law firm of Hagan & Richmond, composed of Patrick Hagan 
and Jonathan Richmond. The case was prosecuted by William B. 
Aston, Commonwealth Attorney. 

The prisoner was sentenced by the court to serve one year in the 
penitentiary. Dickenson was thereupon forthwith carried to the 
penitentiary by the “Crier” under the provisions of the laws as 
then existed. The War Between the States was on. Men were being 
called to the colors. Volunteers were needed. Dickenson volun- 
teered in the Confederate Army, and was pardoned by Governor 
Fletcher after serving part of his term. 

At the end of the war Beverly Dickenson, it is said, moved to 
Wolfe County, Kentucky, and it seems he was never heard of 
again. He left no relatives in Wise County, so far as is known. 

Alexander Carico left a widow and a large family of children. 
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At the time of his tragic death he was about thirty years old. His 
sons were Joseph, Montgomery, Weldon, William A., Samuel L. 
and John W., and his daughters, Matilda Jane, who married Ab- 
salom McCarty; Mary Ann, who married James Monroe Hillman; 
Caroline, who married Thomas Evans; and Sarah Catherine, who 
married J. ‘I. Edwards. 

The descendants of Alexander Carico are many and among 
them are some of the best and most prominent citizens of the town 
of Coeburn and the Lipps district of Wise County. 
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* 


Roads 


By C. A. Johnson 


THE CouNTY road problem was a big one for the newly-formed 
court’s consideration. Everybody was wanting a public road lo- 
cated right by his house, or close to it. The only road passing 
through the county was the old Fincastle Road leading from Fin- 
castle, Virginia, by the old Russell courthouse, to Guest’s Station, 
and from Guest’s Station passing through the Big Glades to Pound 
Gap. This road which had been built by the State some years be- 
fore, was run down and almost impassable. 

The expense of surveying and locating all the roads in the 
county would have to be met by the county. The justices com- 
posing the county court had to be paid a per diem for their Services 
in court, and the expense of the grand juries and petit juries, both 
for the county and circuit courts, had to be met by the county. 

The county court at its first session appointed Nehemiah Hen- 
derson road commissioner for the eastern district and John Bickley 
commissioner for the western district. The duties of these commis- 
sioners were to examine and report on the condition of any exist- 
ing county road and the propriety of establishing such new roads 
as were applied for by the citizens; or in lieu of the commissioners, 
the court could appoint three or more viewers to perform the 
duties, and they were to report, among other things, especially 
whether any yard, garden or orchard would have to be taken. ‘The 
commissioners or viewers were also to report the names of the land 
owners through whose property the road was to pass, and which, 
if any, claimed damages for the land to be taken. Upon return of 
their reports to the court, if the court was in favor of establishing 
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the road, summons was to be issued against the proprietors or ten- 
ants of the land. After the summons was returned executed, if the 
owners failed to appear, and no settlement was made of the matter, 
the court would then command the sheriff to summons and im- 
panel a jury of twelve freeholders. This jury was to meet on the 
premises, and after being sworn by the sheriff, assess the damages 
of the land to be taken. They were to determine whether a less 
sum, and, if so, what sum would be a just compensation to the 
owner in case he be permitted to erect and keep one or more gates 
across the road. The court was to allow the damages which were 
to be paid by the county. 

Any citizen was permitted to appeal the “gate” question to the 
Circuit Court, which court was to hear evidence for and against the 
establishment of gates across the roads, and decide the question. 

Every overseer of a road was to superintend the roads in his pre- 
cinct, see that they were kept clean, smooth of rocks and obstruc- 
tions, of necessary width and free from the falling of dead timbers. 
He was to place and keep at the fork or crossing of every road a 
sign board on which should be stated in plain letters the most 
noted place to which each road led. He was to put across every 
stream, when it was necessary, a bridge, or log for the accommoda- 
tion of walkers. 

All male persons in the county were to be assigned by the court 
and compelled to work on some public road therein, except per- 
sons under the age of 16 and above 60 years, school teachers and 
preachers. ‘The court was to designate on which roads they were 
to work. When the court saw proper, for the purpose of opening 
a new road or repairing great damage to an existing one, it could 
appoint to work thereon persons who had been appointed to work 
on other roads, provided that not more than ten days of extra 
work within one year be required of any person. 

Every person assigned to work on the roads was to attend either 
in person, or send a substitute equipped with proper tools, and 
work the roads on such days as the overseers should direct. For 
every day on which there was a failure, 75 cents had to be paid to 
the overseer within 20 days, and, if not paid, a warrant was sworn 
out before a justice of the peace and judgment rendered for the 
amount and costs. 

Whenever it became necessary to have the assistance of wagons, 
sleds, ploughs, oxen or horses with their gear and driver, the con- 
sent of the owner was to be obtained first and if he refused to give 
consent, the overseer, by warrant from a justice of the peace, could 
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impress them and appoint two honest “‘housekeepers”’ to assess the 
damage, which was to be paid by the county. ‘The overseers were 
to receive $1.50 per day. 

The court could contract to any responsible citizen for the 
building or maintenance of certain sections of roads, so long as 
such contracts did not exceed the sum of $300. All the acting jus- 
tices of the county were summoned to ratify the contract. ‘The 
county was to lay a levy to meet the expenses, but very few con- 
tracts of this kind were made. This road system continued in effect 
for years and until the county got in a condition to lay county and 
district road levies for the purpose of building and maintaining its 


roads. 
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XIV 


The Courthouses and Jails 
By C. A. Johnson 


The Jails 


JupcE JoHN CAMPBELL, coming to Gladeville from Abingdon to 
hold court, realized the need of a jail for the county. He thought 
that one had already been built and he even ordered an inspection 
of it. But he came to the conclusion that the “boys” had been nap- 
ping because of the outbreak of hostilities of the War Between the 
States. 

But the county court under the presidency of Harvey Bruce im- 
mediately got busy and an order was issued that a jailhouse be 
let to contract. On the building committee were Hiram Riggs, 
James Wells, J. T. Chase, William Vanover and Robert Dicken- 
son. 

The contract was let to James M. Gibson, sheriff of the county 
at that time. 

The house was 32’ x 18’, built of logs on a stone foundation. 
The jail was received by the court January, 1868, but was incom- 
plete. 

This structure was torn down in 1886 and replaced by one of 
stone, built by H. D. Roberts. ‘The late Creed Flanary, when the 
log jail was torn down, used part of the logs in building a packing 
house at his home. That house still stands at the Flanary home on 
Main Street. 

Years later the stone jailhouse was torn down and the present 
brick structure built. 


The Courthouses 


The little Baptist church house which the court first used for its 
meeting proved inadequate because school was being held in it 
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and in the autumn of the same year in which the county was or- 
ganized, the court was moved to the home of A. J. Dotson, the 
first sheriff. 

By November of that year the courthouse on the public square, 
which had been taken from the Jand owned by Daniel Ramey, 
was ready for occupancy. 

This house was built of hewn logs. It was 30’ by 45’ in size. It 


The second jailhouse and courthouse at Wise. Stone building is the jailhouse. 
The men in the picture are some of the guard on duty around the jail when 
Talt Hall’s friends in Kentucky threatened to storm the jail and take him 
away. Dr. M. B. Taylor was also kept in this jail. The two men were here 
part of the while at the same time. ‘Valt Hall preceded Dr. ‘Taylor to the 
gallows. 


was two stories high. The cracks between the logs were chinked 
and “‘pinted” with lime. It had two chimneys, one on either end, 
with two fireplaces in each chimney. 

This courthouse was burned by Federal troops in the autumn 
of 1864 and then, for some while, the court was shifted from place 
to place. It was first held in Noah Bruce’s barroom of the Virginia 
Hotel. In Feb. 1865, it was transferred to the house owned by 
A. W. Smith. In Sept. 1865, it was moved to the James F. Wells 
house. 

By this time the Governor of Virginia heard about the trouble 
the court was having, and he ordered that the court be held in the 
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house known as the Daniel Ramey house, which was on the public 
square, until a courthouse could be built. 

The second courthouse, built in 1876, was made of native clay 
bricks. It was a two-story house with chimneys at either end. A flat 
one-story projection to the rear was used as the courtroom. 

In 1881 James M. Gilley, Sr. and Hop Elkins hauled the court- 
house bell from Estillville (Gate City) in a wagon. They tied the 
clapper with a rope so it would not make so much noise when the 
wagon jolted. But when they topped the hill coming into Wise, 
Hop cut the rope and let the clatter-call of the bell resound over 
the village until he drew up in front of the courthouse. 

The present courthouse was built in 1896 by Milbourne Gilliam 
and Creed Flanary. In 1920 the western annex was built and later 
a records storage was constructed on the south side of this annex. 

Over these years two movements were made to get the court 
moved from Gladeville. One was made in 1890 to move it to Ta- 
coma. This attempt at movement grew out of the fact that land 
speculators, wanting Tacoma to grow, believed that a court held 
there would do the job. They gave as their main reasons for a 
change of the court that at Tacoma it would be on a railroad. 

In 1895 the people of Norton instigated an attempt to get the 
court moved there. The Norton Land and Improvement Com- 
pany, the railroad companies and the citizens of Norton offered to 
donate to the county the “Norton Arms” property, a wooded 
knoll comprising five or six acres. In addition these parties offered 
to convert the abandoned beginning of a hotel on this property 
into a courthouse and to build a jail. 

And thereupon a fight between citizens of Wise and citizens of 
Norton began. A bill was introduced in the House of Delegates in 
Richmond for removal of the court. Senator Creed F. Flanary, 
head of the Wise delegation, visited the House committee; the 
Norton delegation visiting the same committee, was led by Elder 
Wilson Church of Pound and Elder Billy Robinette from the head 
of Powell Valley. Elder Billy Sutherland, representing Wise and 
Dickenson in the House, also a member of the committee, made a 
speech which killed the bill in committee. 

But even after the construction of the courthouse in 1896—97, 
the effort to move the court did not cease. People living in other 
parts of the county pointed to the fact that Wise was not on a rail- 
road, and that all wagon roads leading to Wise were almost im- 
passable. 

In order to help check this clamor, the Gladeville Railroad 
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Company, operated by the Paddock-Dixon Lumber Company, in 
1899, built a short line railroad from Ramsey to Wise. ‘This line 
carried freight and had one passenger coach, It had a flag station 
at Ramsey. 

But still the fight persisted. People in Norton and along the 
N and W Railroad contended now that Ramsey would be the best 
place for the court. But in 1911 when a bond issue was passed au- 
thorizing the expenditure of $700,000 on road construction, the 
roads into Wise were improved along with other roads and the 
clamor to move the court did not rise again. 

An item of interest connected with the court is that in the early 
days of the court a whipping post stood between what is now the 
present courthouse and jail. It was used mainly for whipping men 
who mistreated their wives. It is said that the unpopularity of the 
punishment among the men led to its early disappearance. 

Behind the old courthouse stood a gallows on which seven men 
were hanged. But when electrocution at Richmond was declared 
by law a more humane way of wiping from society the worst crim- 
inals, the hanging gallows was no longer needed. 
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XV 


The Period of the War 


Between the States 


FIvE YEARS after the county’s formation, the War Between the 
States found the people struggling under the burden of taxes and 
assessments required to get the new political unit of Virginia in 
working order. 

Nevertheless the citizens rose up as one man in defense of the 
beloved Southland and, on June 3, 1861, the first muster at Glade- 
ville, now Wise, was held and a company of 101 men was formed 
and placed in command of Capt. Logan N. H. Salyer. 

This company was immediately dispatched to Wytheville, where 
it was designated as Company H and made a part of the 50th 
Virginia Regiment of Infantry, under the command of General 
John B. Floyd and Col. A. B. Reynolds. 

The regiment was sent to Bowling Green, Kentucky, where it 
engaged the enemy in battle. Several were killed in the struggle 
and Capt. Salyers was wounded. 

In June 1862, the Regiment was reorganized and Capt. Salyers, 
who had recovered and rejoined his company, was promoted to 
major. Later he was made a colonel. ‘The Wise County regiment 
fought in the following battles: Bull Run, Cotton Mountain, Big 
Sewell Mountain, Fort Donaldson, Fayetteville, Frazier’s Farm, 
Winchester, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, ‘The Wilderness, Spott- 
sylvania Court House, Manassas, Siege of Petersburg, Fall of Rich- 
mond, Boonesboro, Malvern Hill, Gaines Mill and many others of 
less note. 

Colonel Salyers was left for dead at the battle of Chancellors- 
ville but was picked up by the Sisters of Charity. He lay for thirty- 
six hours atop a piano in General Hooker’s house. After recovering 
again he was later exchanged and he took command just in time to 
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lead his men, many of them to a heroic death, on the field of 
Gettysburg. He surrendered with Lee at Appomattox, April 9, 
1865. Col. Salyers was the son of Samuel Salyers, builder of the 
second permanent residence in Prince’s Flats, now Norton.* 

Alexander W. Smith was termed the Wise County (Civil War) 
commonwealth attorney. He was delegated by the county to at- 
tend to many duties other than those of the commonwealth at- 
torney’s office. 

In 1862 he was appointed by the county court to go to North 
Carolina and wait on his Excellency, C. B. Vance, governor of the 
State, to obtain cotton, yarn and 
domestic cloth for use by the 
citizens of Wise County. He was 
to sell it at cost. 

In the same year he was ap- 
pointed by the court to take 
wool from Wise County and ex- 
change it in North Carolina for 
cotton cloth. 

When the State of Virginia 
passed a law authorizing the 
counties to issue small notes in 
denomination of one dollar and 
less, Wise County issued notes 
not to exceed the amount of the 
appropriation made for the ac- 
commodation of volunteers. ‘The a 
notes were to be redeemed in Col. Logan N. H. Salyers who or- 
one, two or three years. The ganized a company of 101 Confed- 
amount of Wise County’s appro- erates at Gladeville. 
priation was $3,500. 

During this time Noah Bruce, the second superintendent of 
schools, was directed to go to Lee County to buy wheat and corn 
for the Wise County people.” 

Also Mr. Bruce was directed to look after the indigent families 
from which men had volunteered. The Gentlemen Justices of each 
district were to see after the wants of the families of the volunteers 
and to report the expense to the county court so the amount could 
be paid from a levy.” 


1 Kennedy, Ralph Emerson, Industrial Survey of Wise County, p. 19. 
2 Court order book number I. 
3 Order Book 1, p. 381. 
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While there were many families in Wise County on the edge 
of starvation during the war, none lived well. ‘The condition was 
very well described in a letter written by James Monroe Roberson 
who, at the time, lived in Roberson District and who later became 
a court judge in Kentucky. Said Judge Roberson: 

“Our food products were meager and scarce. We made coffee 
out of parched wheat and rye which was called “Jeff's” coffee, after 
Jefferson Davis, president of the Confederacy, while real coffee 
was called Abe’s coffee, after Abraham Lincoln, president of the 
Union.” 

When men came to Gladeville to join the army, they were 
boarded by citizens of the town. Morgan T. Lipps was one of the 
number who boarded them. On May 25, 1861, he was paid $9.00 
by the court for such service.* 

In the head of Powell Valley are four caves in which, it is said, 
saltpetre was obtained to be used in making gun powder. One 
order of the country court dealt with the making of powder. It 
reads: 

“Ordered that Jeremiah Chase keep all the powder that he may 
have for use by the county and that he prepare all the sulphur 
and saltpetre that he can for the purpose of making powder for 
the use of the county. Also William Richmond is to do the same 
and the county will pay the cost.” ° 

Saltpetre was produced this way: Vats were made from planks or 
boards in trough-like fashion with framing around them. ‘The dirt 
was dug from the caves, put into the vats or hoppers, and then 
water was poured over it and allowed to seep through, much as 
lye was run in pioneer days for making soap. 

The water, run through the dirt, was poured into a pan or 
kettle and boiled down. After being boiled down it was allowed 
to cool and then it was put into sacks or other containers and 
allowed to dry. This product was known as saltpetre. Saltpetre 
was to be found on the floors of caves or under old houses. 

Another item the citizens needed and could hardly get was salt. 
In order to try to take care of the need, agents were appointed by 
the court to go to Saltville and purchase salt and sell it at $2.00 
per bushel. 

All during the war men were appointed by the court to go in 
the direction of the enemy and scout their movements. On July 
23, 1861, the county court ordered Iva Baker and Hiram Riggs to 


* Order Book 1, p. 386. 
° Order Book 1, p. 390. 
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go to the mouth of Big Sandy River or wherever it was necessary, 
to get information about the movement of the Northern troops.° 

‘There were three attacks made on Gladeville by Federal troops. 
The first one was in the year 1862, at which time the court order 
book containing the court records-from August, 1861, to June 1, 
1862, was destroyed.’ 

When the court convened after this date, the Gentlemen Justices 
had to rely upon memory as to the trials which were pending. 


First Attack on Gladeville, June 1, 1862 


On June 1, 1862, the Federal troops made a raid on the town 
and captured both Morgan T. Lipps, clerk of the court, and 
Alexander Smith, commonwealth attorney. Mr. Smith was released 
immediately but Mr. Lipps was taken to Pikeville, later to Louisa, 
and then, after three months, released. 

Mr. Smith claimed to have lost the money he held for the county 
in the raid, but the court did not excuse him. Instead, they held a 
hearing and proceeded to hold the sureties responsible when Mr. 
Smith refused to pay what was lost. Later he was relieved of his 
responsibility and Morgan ‘IT’. Lipps was appointed in his stead. 
This was after Mr. Lipps, of course, had been released as a 
prisoner and had returned home. 

C. A. Johnson in his Wise County, Virginia wrote of Morgan 
T. Lipps’ capture as follows: 

“Elder Morgan ‘IT. Lipps was living about one mile west of the 
town of Gladeville at the place known as the “Wells Place.’ On the © 
afternoon of June 1, 1862, he bridled and saddled his horse, and in 
short sleeves, rode over to Gladeville to a blacksmith’s shop to 
have his horse shod, in preparation to go to hold one of his week- 
end meetings. As he was riding back home he was unexpectedly 
captured by Federal soldiers. 

“Elder Lipps in his good-natured way, explained to the soldiers 
that he was without a coat and asked to be detailed back to his 
home so he could get his coat, which was done. 

“Then he was taken to Pikeville, Ky., and thence to Louisa 
where he was put in prison. One day while in prison, Colonel 
Craner, of the Federal Army, said to Elder Lipps, 

“ “Why don’t you preach?’ 

“The Elder Lipps, feeling that the colonel’s request was not 
serious but antagonistic, replied to him: 


6 Order Book 1, p. 392. 
WOrderboolks2..p log. 
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‘ “I don’t cast pearls before swine.’ 

‘Three months later he was asked again by the same colonel to 
preach and this time he accepted. While he preached, the colonel 
sat on the head of a barrel, his head bowed. ‘The next day Elder 
Lipps was released. 

“A son of Elder Lipps, Capt. Jonas A. Lipps, saw service in the 
War Between the States. He was one of the number mustered in 
at Gladeville under the command of Capt. Salyers. 

“After being taken prisoner at Spottsylvania Court House, a 
Federal soldier thrust a bayonet at him, but due to his dodging, 
the bayonet jabbed only his arm. He shoved the soldier back far 
enough to draw the bayonet from his arm and then, in turn, thrust 
it through the Federal soldier, killing him. 

“Captain Lipps wondered what would be done with him but 
the Federal officer in charge saw the fray and afterwards remarked, 

‘Captain Lipps, you served him right.’ ” 


The Battle of Pound Gap, March 16, 1862 


General Humphrey Marshall, who had led an army of Con- 
federates through Pound Gap into Kentucky, occupying territory 
near Prestonsburg, was beset with many adverse circumstances. 
Many of his men became ill with mumps and measles. He was at- | 
tacked by Union forces and driven back a few miles. Many of his 
troops deserted, some of them going over to the Union side. 

In Pikeville, Ky., March 7, 1862, General James A. Garfield 
wrote to Assistant Adjutant-General J. B. Fry as follows: 

“There has been a marked change in favor of the Union among 
the citizens of Wise, Buchanan and Scott Counties. At the foot of 
the Cumberland Mountains, within the past few weeks several 
meetings have been held inviting me to come among them and 
promising me their cordial support.” 

In view of the adverse circumstances, General Marshall was 
ordered by General Samuel Cooper to fall back to Pound Gap, 
which he did. 

He was at Pound Gap February 2, 1862, and there wrote a 
letter to his superior officer, General Cooper. In that letter he 
said that food supplies on both sides of Pine Mountain were 
literally exhausted and that he was ordering his fifty-fourth 
Virginia Regiment to fall back to Gladeville, and if supplies could 
not be found in that vicinity to continue southward to Clinch 
River. 

He told General Cooper that he believed he could recruit his 
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forces and make another inva- 
sion of Kentucky in May, since 
at that time grass would be green 
and their horses could live. Also 
it would give him time to bring 
up supplies for the troops. 

“The subsistence about the 
Pound Gap for a distance of 20 
miles is exhausted,’ he wrote. 
“The supplies for the rifle bat- 
talion now at Pound Gap have 
been hauled a distance of 55 
miles with great difficulty. Star- 
vation stares these people in the 
face. People are most adverse to 
parting with a peck of corn or a 
pound of meat, and daily the 
women beg for the retention of General Humphrey Marshall, 


food to sustain themselves and known as the Confederate De- 
children.” fender of Kentucky. He made his 


Although General Marshall, headquarters in Gladeville during 
; se ‘ February 1862. 
now in Wise County, was having ; 
his troubles, General Garfield intended to pursue him just the 
same. 

On February 4, General James A. Garfield in the Big Sandy 
Valley wrote to Col. Lindsey: 

“You will remove your command to Piketon (Pikeville). I de- 
sire you to use all the means in your power to ascertain what rebel 
forces, if any, are occupying Sounding Gap (Pound Gap).” 

At that time General Marshall was in Gladeville as a letter 
written by him to General Cooper shows. It is as follows: 


Gladeville, Wise County, Virginia 
February 8, 1862 
“General: In obedience to your order my force has fallen back to 
Pound Gap. 

“This country is more dificult than the Kentucky side of the 
mountain. Corn at this village is hauled thirty miles for common 
use and is selling at $2.00 per bushel. I have therefore suffered 
two Virginia regiments to fall behind the Clinch River and have 
directed Colonel Simms to forage his mounted batallion in Scott 
and Lee Counties some thirty miles from here. 

“I shall improve the time I am in this vicinity by putting a 
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substantial defense at Pound Gap. I will visit Stone Gap and make 
careful reconnaissances of that position.” 


In a letter written at Gladeville, Feb. 13, General Marshall told 
of the bad condition of his men, mostly caused from exposure 
through the winter. He said, 

“I have in the hospital here (in Gladeville) 119 men.” This 
hospital, of course, was an army hospital, probably in tents. 

A few days later, February 15, General Marshall wrote again 
from Gladeville, saying, 

“T have definite information now that the enemy means to make 
its way into Virginia by way of Pound Gap and other points. 

“I have prohibited the disbursing officers of this command from 
giving more than $.75 per bushel for corn and $.40 for shelled oats. 
I have directed that where there is surplus beyond the needs of the 
farmer, that surplus shall be taken, if not sold at the price above 
stated, and a certificate left of the amount taken so that Congress 
may fix the rate of just payment to which the party may be entitled. 
This must be done or we must submit to extortion. 

“T have directed men feeding cattle near Pound Gap to take 
their stock elsewhere, and I have levied on all their hay, grass 
and small grain, which public animals will want in our line of 
march. 

“There are men feeding cattle and hogs in Scott and Lee 
Counties under the hope of realizing high prices from the Army. 
If I had the command, I would seize and bacon all their hogs and 
beef their cattle, or I would make them carry it south of the rail- 
road. They are getting all their supplies out of our way with the 
hope of future private gain and they should be stopped at once. 
The enemy must not find guides here as he did in Kentucky, or 
he will have all advantages, and will advance with confidence if 
not with success.” 

And while General Marshall, in Gladeville, was thinking about 
recruiting his forces, General Garfield in the Big Sandy Valley was 
making definite plans to blast the Rebel forces from Pound Gap. 

On March 4, he ordered Capt. Gerrand as follows: 

“Proceed tomorrow morning to the point where the main road 
to Pound Gap intersects the Elkhorn Creek. You proceed down the 
Elkhorn to its mouth, scouting the valley thoroughly, and thence 
return to this place (Camp Brownlow). 

“You are ordered to take possession of all arms of active Seces- 
sionists in the vicinity through which you pass. Also bring to 
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these headquarters all who are found in arms or actively aiding 
the rebellion. 

“Gather all the information in your power about the where- 
abouts of General Marshall or any force in the vicinity of Pound 
Gap.” ‘ 

General Garfield obtained the information which he sought, 
for two days later, March 7, he wrote to General J. B. Fry as fol- 
lows: 

“There are still stationed at the Pound Gap five companies of 
Virginia State Militia under the command of Major John B. 
Thompson. General Marshall and his staff are at Gladeville. He 
has lost a large number of his wagons, and in his retreat has ruined 
and lost a large share of his horses and mules.” 

On March 14th, General Garfield, hearing that General Mar- 
shall had ordered a muster of more soldiers from Wise, Scott and 
Lee on the 15th, proceeded to lead his troops up Elkhorn Creek. 
On the evening of March 15 he reached the headwaters of Elkhorn 
Creek and encamped immediately below Pound Gap. 

Early next morning General Garfield ordered Major McLaugh- 
lin to advance his cavalry directly up the trail while foot soldiers 
were to flank the gap. Colonel Craner was ordered to take his 
column of troops through the forest down the south side of the 
mountain and come up in the rear of the Confederates. 

General Garfield said he had hoped to attack the Confederates 
both in front and on the flank at the same time but plans of the 
Union column going over the mountain went awry. However; 
he said, the frontal attack of the cavalry attracted the attention of 
the defenders and allowed the flanking columns to close in. 

The road up the mountain was difficult for travel because large 
trees had been felled across it. Besides a heavy snow storm was 
raging. 

The Confederates put up a stiff resistance but soon saw that 
the flanking columns had them almost surrounded. ‘Then after a 
short battle, in which one man was killed and several wounded, 
the Confederates broke over the mountain southward and eluded 
the pursuers in the woods. The Union Army suffered no casual- 
tes: 

At the southern base of the mountain, Colonel Campbell Slemp 
was in command of a contingent which was to protect the log 
cabins of that particular area. But he was overwhelmed with 
superior forces and was forced to retreat southward. 

Major ‘Thompson, upon seeing that he was defeated, ordered a 
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general retreat to a point four miles south to Poindexter’s. ‘here 
they prepared to make another stand. They remained there until 
after nightfall and, not being attacked again, marched to Glade- 
ville where they hoped to get rations since they had had nothing 
to eat since early morning. 

The Federal troops pursued detachments of the Confederate 
batallion for six miles, which must have been well up Indian 
Creek, for General Marshall reckoned the distance from Pound 
Gap to Gladeville as ten miles which, of course, is much further. 

The Confederates had two camps, one at the base of Pine 
Mountain, at the point now known as Almira, and another at the 
top. They had built 60 huts, each capable of housing 15 to 20 
men. They had two large buildings, one being a quartermaster’s 
house and the other a store. 

During the night of the 16th the Union army burned all the 
cabins and larger houses, destroying all clothing and equipment, 
save some letters which had been received from General Marshall. 
These General Garfield took back to Pikeville with him. 

Into this battle General Garfield took 100 cavalry men and 600 
infantry men. Major Thompson had less than 500 poorly trained 
volunteers and some of them were not in sympathy with the 
Southern cause. 

Major Thompson was at a disadvantage prior to the attack be- 
cause the scouts he had sent out to determine General Garfield’s 
approach were cut off by the advancing arm in the narrow valley 
and did not get back to camp in the Gap. On the other hand, 
General Garfield had plenty of scouts and guides, some of them 
men from Wise County, so General Marshall said after the battle 
was Over. 

General Marshall was so provoked with the way his men de- 
serted him and the way people in the mountains seemed to be 
divided as to their loyalties that he pressed Jefferson Davis, presi- 
dent of the Confederacy, for an order to establish martial law in 
Wise, Scott, Lee and Buchanan. The request was granted. How- 
ever, General Marshall did not get an order again to cross Pine 
Mountain into Kentucky although he asked for the assignment. 

General Marshall made Gladeville his headquarters during 
February, 1862, although his troops were scattered in Lee, Scott 
and Russell Counties. He said there was no subsistence for his 
troops in Gladeville and the environs, but at Guest Station a 
contingent of troops were able to find food for themselves and feed 
for their horses. 
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Early in March he moved his headquarters to Lebanon, Vir- 
ginia, and he was stationed there when the battle of Pound took 
place. 

General Marshall, after leaving Lebanon, camped at Abingdon 
for some months. Later he reentered Kentucky. He was called the 
“Defender of Kentucky,” but before the war closed, he resigned 
from army service and returned to the practice of law. And then he 
became a member of the Confederate Congress. 

Prior to his service in the Confederate Army he was elected to 
the U. S. Congress in 1849. 

He was born at Frankfort, Ky., Jan. 13, 1812, and died in Louis- 
ville March 28, 1872.° | 


The Raid on Gladeville July 7, 1863 


In the Vagabond Gazette, published by James ‘Taylor Adams at 
Big Laurel, an article by P. M. Redding, who then, in July, 1930, 
was the last surviving member of the McLaughlin Squadron of 
Ohio, wrote this story: 

“On the night of July 6, 1863, we marched almost continuously, 
passing through Pound Gap and reaching a point a few miles north 
of Gladeville where we awaited daylight. 

“While waiting for daybreak our chaplain spoke to us and 
offered prayer, expecting that some of us might be killed, which 
naturally made us think of Ohio and our friends at home. 

“Finally dawn came and with it the order to charge. And charge 
we did, right into the village and the Confederate camp, capturing 
everything in sight. It was all over in a few minutes. We counted 
eleven of our men slightly wounded, but none was killed. Of the 
other side’s loss I do not know. 

“When we rushed into the Confederates’ camp we captured 
some of them still in bed. Some of them barricaded themselves in 
the courthouse and offered resistance, but our men were ready to 
set fire to the courthouse and before they would lose the building, 
the men inside surrendered and the building was left unmolested. 

“After the skirmish was over, we got our prisoners together. 
We found that we had 123, and of the number about 20 were 
commissioned officers. 

“We were told that on the night before there had been a ball in 


Note: The account of the Battle of Pound was taken from the official war 
records published pursuant to an act of Congress in 1880. 

8 Miller, F. T., History of the Civil War, p. 254. Review of Reviews Co., 
1911. 
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the village and the officers had all attended, staying all night in 
the homes of the people where our boys found them and rounded 
them up. This accounted for our taking so many officers. 

“With the fight over we rounded up our wounded, placed them 
in spring wagons and started back for Louisa. Hauling them back 
to Pikeville was almost like murdering them but on and on we 
went until we reached Pikeville where we put them on a boat and 
sent them down to Catlettsburg and thence over to Ashland to the 
hospital. . 

“On the trip back we took our prisoners. Just through Pound 
Gap on the Kentucky side we pitched camp and intended to stay 
for the night. We built a pen about ten feet high to keep the 
Confederates in. Guards were planted around it to keep the 
prisoners from escaping. 

“After the pen was finished I settled down in an old log cabin 
which sheep had used and was no more than asleep when the 
bugle sounded and the command to fall in was given. I learned 
that a report had come that a regiment of Confederate cavalry 
was on the way from Saltville to try to overtake us. 

“We placed the prisoners on horses and we walked by their sides 
to prevent their getting away. ‘This way we marched all night. Next 
day when we could keep our eyes on them we took the saddles 
and made them walk. Eventually we got our prisoners to Camp 
Chase near Columbus, Ohio. 

“In the raid on Gladeville one of our men, a blacksmith, car- 
ried the courthouse bell away. It was a very small bell and had 
been made by the local smithy of the village. Our blacksmith 
wanted it as a memento of the skirmish. I understand that this 
little bell is still in the possession of this man’s family somewhere 
in Ohio. 

“The Confederates were under the command of Col. Benjamin 
Caudill, a resident of Letcher County, Kentucky. Back in his home 
neighborhood he was a Primitive Baptist preacher.” 


Last Raid on Gladeville, Courthouse Burned 


The last skirmish took place in Gladeville between August 23rd 
and October 25th, 1864. Colonel Dills was in command of the 
Union force. There was no command of Confederate forces in the 
village at the time; only a few members of the Home Guard and 
a few members of the Militia stood in defense of the attack. ‘These 
were quickly overcome. 

The invaders destroyed a cannon belonging to the Home Guard 
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and a store of ammunition. ‘They burned the courthouse, the 
homes of Bill Davis, J. W. Vermillion, Tom Bohannon and others. 

When the courthouse was fired some of the citizens gathered 
about and ventured to save most of the records. John Gilliam, a 
local soldier of the Union Army, was instrumental in helping to 
save the records. ‘This was done because he owned property near 
Gladeville and knew that his deeds were recorded here. 

At the time a Union soldier drew his sword and made a criss- 
cross mark on order book number one, which still remains as grim 
reminder of the raid.” 


Local Men Belonged to Both Sides 


The knowledge that John Gilliam,” a Union Soldier held resi- 
dence near Gladeville, bears evidence that some men in Wise 
County belonged to the Union and others the Confederate army. 

At one time during the war this same John Gilliam was captured 
and tried in court for treason, or Unionism, and was sentenced to 
hang. But with the aid of Judge Henry S. Kane of Estilleville, 
(now Gate City) defending him, he went free. 

The son of this same man, William Gillham, enlisted at Glade- 
ville June 6, 1861, in Capt. Salyers’ company of “Yankee Catchers.” 

W. J. McLemore of Wise, told the writer a story of his father 
and grandfather which bears testimony of the situation of families 
who were divided as to loyalties. His grandfather, a soldier in the 
Union Army, came home on a ten day furlough, wearing the 
union uniform. A few days later his son, W. J. McLemore’s father 
came home from the Southern army, wearing the gray. The head 
of the household put his gun and sword in one corner of the living 
room and the son his in the other. They visited and hunted to- 
gether during the furlough and then, when it was time to go again 
to fight, each went his respective way. 

The county was full of guerillas, some organized on the Union 
side, some on the Southern side. James Monroe Roberson, living 
then as a boy in Roberson District described in a letter to C. A. 
Johnson, 

“The first thing I call to mind during the Civil War was when I 
was wearing a red flannel dress at the home of my uncle, Martin 
Branham, and a turkey gobbler chasing me into the house. 

“T also remember being at the home of Aunt Betty Branham 


® Hamilton, Emory, in interview with Jonathan Lipps. 
10 Hamilton, Emory, from roster of soldiers at Gladeville. 
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when her husband, Tandy, was brought home a corpse. Some of 
the Union Home Guard had passed Uncle Tandy’s house and had 
stolen a horse. Uncle Tandy followed them and was killed. They 
knew Uncle ‘Tandy was a Rebel sympathizer. 

“Uncle Tandy was borne home in a sheet, tied in knots, which 
was hung to a rail. A man at each end of the rail carried it. They 
laid the body on the floor and blood dripped out through the 
sheet, which incident is indelibly imprinted on my mind. 

“Alf Killen was captain of that Home Guard. They took my 
father prisoner and carried him away to the home of William 
Sowards who was a Union sympathizer. They evidently intended 
to kill him but his brother, Matthew Roberson, heard of the cap- 
ture and had father released by threatening to have Alf Killen 
shot. Matthew was a Union sympathizer also and for that reason 
they listened to him. 

“Alf Killen and his Home Guard were met later by a Rebel 
force in Floyd County, Ky., and during a skirmish Alf was killed. 

“While our family lived at Pound, General Burbridge of the 
Union forces, passed by our place on his way to Kentucky with 
his army almost stranded from their long march through mud, 
rain and snow from Saltville where they had fought a battle. ‘The 
horses, wagons, and artillery worked up the mud so thin that it 
ran out of the road into the river. Lots of horses and equipment 
were abandoned along the road between Pound and Pound Gap.” 

The incident of Mr. Roberson’s wearing a dress was an ordinary 
incident during the war. Old-timers tell us that many of the boys 
wore long linsey shirts, one garment being their only wearing 
apparel through the spring and summer. 

This same Tandy Branham served as quartermaster for Camp 
Pound of the Confederate army, as is shown by a copy of a transac- 
tion found by C. A. Johnson at the Wise Courthouse. It reads, 


“Camp Pound, Wise, County, Va., Feb. 22, 1863 
“Confederate States of America in account with James M. French, 
eighty dollars for one sorrel horse. 
“(Signed) ‘Tandy Branham 
ASORViCg 


Another Skirmish at Pound Gapy,. 


After General Humphrey Marshall resigned from being Ken- 
tuck’s Defender, Brigadier-General John J.’Morgan who had seen 
much service in Kentucky, was made Head of the Department of 
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Southwest Virginia, led a detachment of Confederates through 
Pound Gap and made an attack on Lexington. 

Although he had little trouble routing the Union forces who 
were holding Pound Gap in June, 1864, he met a disastrous defeat 
at the hands of General Burbridge at Cynthiana June 12. 
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| Museum 


By Virginia Waller Davis’ 


ONCE THIS museum building at Big Stone Gap was the residence 
of General Rufus A. Ayers, onetime Attorney-General of Vir- 
einia and a dynamic personality in the development of Wise 
County. It was built back in the boom days of 1888-93 when the 


Hon. C. Bascom Slemp, whose in- 
terest and influence was responsi- 
ble for the creation of the South- 
west Virginia Museum. Mr. Slemp, 
born in Lee County Sept. 4, 1870, 


died August 7, 1943. He was a 
member of Congress from 1907 to 
1922. From 1923 to 1925 he served 
as secretary to President Calvin 
Coolidge. 


rumor of vast riches from iron 
and coal in the surrounding 
mountains attracted hundreds of 
people from neighboring States. 

If the big, stone house could 
tell its story, it would be of its 
own beginning when the earliest 
weatherboarded and log houses 
began to give way to bigger and 
better ones, and of how, when it 
was but part way up, the boom 
broke. ‘The captains and the 
kings departed and work on it 
was stopped, so that the walls re- 
mained half down and half up 
for several years. When it was 
finally completed, it was the 
scene of much entertainment. 
‘The basement was used as a ball- 
room and upstairs its oak wain- 
scotted halls and ceilings, pan- 


1From Kingsport Times-News by 
permission of Ellis Binkley. 
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elled in small hardwood squares, made it one of the handsomest 
landmarks in the whole area around. 

The museum is the culmination of a dream of long ago and 
has it origin in an historical collection by the late Mrs. Janie 
Slemp Newman and developed by her brother, the late C. Bascom 
Slemp, former congressman from the Ninth District and onetime 


Mrs. James (Delores) True inspecting an old violin at the display 
of old musical instruments. 


private secretary to the late President Calvin Coolidge. It was Mr. 
Slemp’s ambition that his neighborhood collection be the nucleus 
for a permanent State museum preserving the history of the 
pioneer way of life, and at his death it was bequeathed to the 
Commonwealth of Virginia for this purpose. The State accepted 
this gift and the General Assembly appropriated money for the 
purchase of the Ayers property to be used as a permanent museum 
for Southwest Virginia. ‘The house has been completely remodeled 
and renovated under the direction of Edmund S$. Campbell, archi- 
tect and professor of fine arts at the University of Virginia, and 
James E. True, resident curator and former director of the WPA 
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Art Project for Southwest Virginia, working under William A. 
Wright, chairman of the Virginia Conservation Commission. 

Under the terms of Mr. Slemp’s will an annual endowment is 
provided for the operation of the museum. 

To cross the threshold of this house is to be caught up in the 
colorful life of another day. Over here is an Indian skull found in 
a cave near Fort Blackmore, tomahawks, hand-carved “peace 
pipes” of stone and a fur pouch 
and hunter’s horn which might 
have hung from the shoulder of 
Daniel Boone himself; not far 
off is a unique collection of fire- 
arms, including a 16-pound flint- 
lock b’ar gun and beside it an 
iron melting pot used in melting 
lead for moulding bullets during 
the Revolution and a chestnut- 
wood ladle which played its part 
in the manufacture of saltpetre 
during the War Between the 
States. Here is the police cap 
which belonged to R. T. Irvine, 
member of the Police Guards in 
the boom days, and the sash 
worn by Abraham Pennington, 
for whom Pennington Gap is 
named. The priceless set of Min- 


Frances Anne True at the display é : i : : 
of reading, ‘riting and ’rithmetic OM china is displayed in a china 


case. press, while all around are rare 
old collectors’ items of china, 


glass, silver and furniture. 

Ladies go for the collection of old quilts made in time-honored 
patterns such as log-cabin, double wedding, rose of Sharon (185 
years old), Star of Bethlehem, and which includes one padded with 
black sheep’s wool and quilted with flax thread and another, way 
past the 200-year mark which was made by the family of Lord Bute. 

There is a fascinating collection showing the evolution of light 
from the primitive pine knot to the first electric light bulb used 
in the area. This includes that boon to romance, the “sparkling 
light” and the “spirit” lamp which got its name because Indians, 
seeing the wavering flame through the slits of logs in the pioneer 
cabin homes, thought it a spirit and would not molest the cabin. 
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One article, guaranteed to amuse, is a combination bed warmer 
and hot-toddy holder, and the story goes, that if you use one you 
won't need the other, while an ancient tooth extractor, looking 
more like a giant key, never fails to bring shivers—especially to 
small boys. : 

Two rooms on the second floor have been furnished by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution and the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy as memorials of the pioneer citizens who 
played so important a part in the development of this section of 
Virginia, including a Sheraton banquet table in memory of Gen- 
eral William Campbell, hero of the Battle of King’s Mountain, 
turning point for the south in the Revolution. 

Visitors are always welcome at this museum and every citizen 
of Wise County should see it as a part of his education as to the 
way our forefathers lived. 


El 
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Geography 


By J. I. Burton 


WisE County has a very irregular shape. On the north the bound- 
ary line follows the top of Black Mountain part of the way, and the 
top of Pine Mountain the rest of the way, separating us from Ken- 
tucky. On the south, the boundary between us and Scott County 
is the top of Powell Mountain. On the east, between us and 
Dickenson County, the boundary has been made by engineers. On 
the west there also seems to be no natural line. But when you 
study the topographic map, you will find that it follows a lower 
ridge for most of the distance. 

The total area of the county is about 420 square miles, which 
makes about 268,800 acres. ‘There are four magisterial districts, 
namely, Roberson, Gladeville, Lipps and Richmond. Wise County 
is not so large as most of the counties in the southwestern part of 
the State, though it is larger than many counties east of the Blue 
Ridge. 

Wise County has but few Negroes and has the largest white 
population of any county in the State. 

Here are some figures on population growth. Note especially the 
population in 1860 just after the formation of the county and the 
last census of 1950. 


Population at Intervals 


Year White Colored Total 
1860 4,406 92 4,508 
1900 17,688 1,967 19,652 
1920 41,911 3,810 45,721 
1940 49,406 3,052 52,458 
1950 52,979 Naar 56,336 


1 From Community Relationship, published by Wise County School Board, 
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Population of Districts at Intervals 


1900 1920 1950 
Richmond 6,936 16,376 20,730 
Gladeville 5,136 Wek oe 1S; 132 
Lipps 5,032 11,134 10,653 
Roberson 2,549 3,442 6,221 

Population of Towns at Intervals 

1900 1920 1940 1950 
Norton 654 3,068 4.006 5,399 
Big Stone Gap EGL/ 3,009 4,331 5,173 
Appalachia 2 050an 3,010 2,915 
Wise 51] 1,071 1-226 1,576 
Coeburn 295 884 764 760 
Staal 574 746 1,014 
East Stone Gap 349 383 


It is not probable that our population will grow rapidly in the 
future, unless new industries are established. Due to the the in- 
creased use of machinery, the coal mines are decreasing the num- 
ber of employees. 


Railroads and Highways 


Travel in Wise County as has already been shown was exceed- 
ingly difficult before 1890. The roads within the county were 
steep, narrow, and rough. ‘They were suited only to travel on 
horseback most of the year. The principal road leading out of the 
county led over the mountains to Abingdon, following much the 
same course as the present road to that town. Over this road it took 
a week or ten days for a “covered wagon” to travel to Abingdon 
and bring back supplies of food, clothing, furniture, and other 
needs of the people. Travel to the county and within the county 
was not made comparatively easy until the building of the rail- 
roads. Good railway service was provided before good high- 
ways. 

The three principal railroads leading into Wise County were 
completed about 1891. They were brought here over a long dis- 
tance at great expense in the hope that they might be able to 
produce a profit by hauling coal and lumber. Notice that Wise 
County constitutes a high pocket or bowl. It is shut in on every 
side by rough mountains. For the railroads to reach the county it 
was necessary to cross these mountains, or to find a way through 
them. Fortunately, the streams running out of the county have cut 
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three good paths through the mountains. The railroads have used 
two of these paths. 

The easiest path of the three is cut by Powell River as it flows 
through Little Stone Mountain from Appalachia to Big Stone 
Gap. Through this easy path the Louisville and Nashville rail- 
road was built, reaching the interior of the county at Norton. ‘This 
railroad opened up connections to many cities, such as Cincinnati, 
Louisville, and Knoxville. For many years the county had more 
business dealings with those cities than with cities in Virginia and 
in the East. The railroad now called the Southern, formerly the 
South Atlantic and Ohio, also built its line from Bristol through 
the same water gap. At Bristol this road makes connections with a 
ereat railroad running into all parts of the east and south. In some 
respects it was not convenient, especially for passenger travel. Very 
recently its passenger trains have been discontinued, though much 
freight is still carried. 

The Norfolk and Western Railroad approached the county 
directly from the east. It built a line down along the winding path 
of Clinch River until it reached St. Paul. The easiest path from 
St. Paul would have been to continue down the Clinch to Bangor, 
and then up Guest River to Norton. But there were no coal 
prospects along Guest River between Bangor and Coeburn, and 
the Norfolk and Western Railroad wanted to reach the rich mines 
at Virginia City, Banner, and other places. Consequently tunnels 
were cut through the mountains in several places, and the railroad 
followed a rough and steep course to Coeburn, thence to Norton 
along Guest River. 

Both the Louisville & Nashville Railroad and the Norfolk and 
Western Railway built short connecting lines, or spurs, to the first 
coal mines opened up in the county. The Southern Railroad, after 
connecting with the Louisville and Nashville railroad at Appa- 
lachia, continued its line to Keokee and other mines far down in 
Lee County. 

To reach other mines which were soon opened, an independent 
railroad with many branches was built. ‘This is called the Inter- 
state. Since all of this railroad is in Wise County, it might have 
been called the “Intracounty.”” From Appalachia one branch of this 
railroad runs up Callahan Creek and its tributaries to reach mines 
at Derby, Roda, Stonega, and other places. Another branch runs 
up Powell River, paralleling the tracks of the Louisville and Nash- 
ville railroad. At Kent Junction, this branch forks again, one fork 
running along Roaring Fork to the mines at Dunbar and Pardee. 
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The other fork continues to Josephine. Here a line was built along 
the headwaters of Powell River up to Dorchester and Sutherland, 
while the main line went on to Norton. At Norton the Interstate 
turned to go up Guest River to Esserville and to Glamorgan. 
Finally, shortly after 1920, a braneh was built along Guest River 
from Norton to Bangor, where it connects with the Clinchfield. In 
doing so, it uses the water gap which the Norfolk and Western 
might have used first. ‘This railroad carries many carloads of coal 
from the mines to the connecting railroads. It connects with the 
Southern and the L. & N. at Appalachia; with the N. & W. at 
Norton; and with the Clinchfield at Bangor. At one time it 
operated passenger trains along several. of its branches. But pas- 
senger service was abandoned several years ago. 

Other short independent railroads have been built in the county, 
but since abandoned. A railroad once called the Virginia and 
Kentucky, and later named the Norton and Northern, ran from 
Norton to Wise, with a spur running up Bear Branch. This road 
furnished freight and passenger service to Wise, and was the only 
convenient means of reaching the county seat. After good highways 
were built it was no longer profitable, and was discontinued. 

A large saw mill was once operated near Glamorgan. From this 
mill a narrow gauge railroad ran across Indian Mountain, by using 
several ‘“‘switch-backs,’ and carried logs from the Pound River 
section. Both the mill and railroad stopped working about 1915. 
Parts of the railroad line can be traced near the present highway 
from Wise to Pound. 

For twenty years the railroads and their spurs furnished the 
best and practically the only means of transportation into the 
county and between the various parts of the county. All the im- 
portant settlements, with the exception of Pound, grew up along 
one or the other of them. 

Highways. Good highways in Wise County were not built until 
after 1910. During the next fifteen years good roads were built 
rapidly in all the southern part of the county. Building was done 
first by magisterial districts, and later by the county as a whole. 
To do the work, large sums of money were borrowed after the 
borrowing had been approved by a vote of the people. Promises 
to repay this were called bonds. ‘The larger towns—Big Stone Gap, 
Appalachia, East Stone Gap, Norton, Wise, Coeburn, and St. Paul 
soon were connected with macadamized highways. By 1920 each 
of these towns could be reached from the others on good, hard- 
surfaced roads suited to automobile traffic. ‘These roads were called 
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“County Roads,” because they had been built with the money 
furnished by the county. 

It was still difficult, however, to drive an automobile far out 
of the county. The counties surrounding Wise had not been as 
willing to borrow the necessary money for good roads. It was not 
until about 1924 that a hard road was completed all the way to 
Abingdon. About the same time good connecting roads were ex- 
tended from Big Stone Gap through Lee County. A little later, 
the road through the “Wild Cat” to Bristol was finished. By 1930 
good roads led from Wise over Indian Mountain to Pound, and 
from there over Pine Mountain to Jenkins, Kentucky, and also 
from Appalachia over the Black Mountain to Lynch. 


Physical 


The county is divided into three main drainage areas. Thedirse 
is made up of Powell River and all the streams, large and small, 
that flow into it. This takes up all the western part of the county, 
and much of the southern part. Next is the area drained by Pound 
River, Birchfield Creek, Trace’s Fork, and a few smaller streams, 
all of which finally empty into the Big Sandy River. This area 
takes in all the northern and northeastern part of the county. ‘The 
third drainage area includes the remainder of the County. In it 
are found Guest River and its tributaries, such as Bull Run, 
Russell Creek, and several smaller streams. Guest River empties 
into Clinch River near Bangor. 


Mountains 


Another important natural feature of any region is the moun- 
tains. It is fairly easy to get a general idea of the mountains in 
Wise County. 

Powell Mountain. All along the southern border of the county 
runs Powell Mountain. This is highest near its central part, south 
of Norton. The highest point of this mountain, and the highest in 
the county, is High Knob, the top of which is 4,162 feet above sea 
level. Several peaks in Virginia are higher, but none of them is 
found in Wise County. From High Knob the mountain slopes off 
both toward the east and west. In the eastern part of the county it 
is low enough for Guest River to flow through. In the western part, 
the “Wild Cat’ road crosses it without difficulty. 

Stone Mountain and Little Stone Mountain. These mountains 
make a sort of V with its point at Little Stone Gap. Within the V 
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lie Powell Valley and the town of Big Stone Gap. Where the point 
of the V meets Powell Mountain, the latter is twisted toward the 
south. A part of Stone Mountain seems to have been-cut off, and 
lies south of Powell Mountain in Scott County. Within the open 
mouth of the V, another mountain has been pushed in west of 
East Stone Gap. This is called Wallen’s Ridge. 

Pine Mountain. The northern edge of the eastern half of the 
county is the top of Pine Mountain. This mountain is crossed by 
a road at Pound Gap. The height of the pass is 2,407 feet. Most 
of the mountain is 3,000 or more feet high. Its slopes are steep on 
both sides, more so in Kentucky than in Wise County. 

Black Mountain. North of Flat Gap the Virginia-Kentucky line 
turns sharply southward, and follows the top of Black Mountain. 
These mountains are very much twisted and broken, as you can 
see by following the divide line. They are about as high as Pine 
Mountain, and even more rugged. The highest point in them 1s 
“The Double,” north of Exeter. This point is 4,150 feet high, just 
12 feet lower than High Knob. 

Indian Mountain. The next important mountain is scarcely 
a mountain at all, but a ridge that has been made by cutting away 
the land on each side. This is Indian Mountain, which forms part 
of your divide between the Clinch and Big Sandy drainage areas. 
Its highest point is Buck Knob, 3,179 feet above sea level. Good 
passes in this ridge are found at Indian Gap, about 2,400 feet 
high, and at Fox Gap, about 2,600 feet high. What places do the 
roads crossing these passes connect? 

Sandy Ridge. This ridge is found in the eastern part of the 
county, and also forms part of your boundary between the Clinch 
and the Big Sandy drainage areas. Its highest point is about 2,700 
feet. It is crossed by a road at Fuller Gap, about 2,400 feet high. 

If you can remember the names of the locations of these seven 
mountains—Powell, Stone and Little Stone, Wallen’s Ridge, Pine, 
Black, Indian, and Sandy Ridge—you will have a pretty good idea 
of the principal mountains of Wise County. There are many other 
ridges and hills. Find out the names of those near your home and 
school. 

Valleys. A third important feature of landscape is the valleys. By 
far the most important valley in Wise County is Powell Valley. 
It is shaped like a V, with the point just below Little Stone Gap. 
From this point it widens, with Powell Mountain on the south and 
Little Stone Mountain on the north. The widest part is between 
Minton and Big Stone Gap, a distance of about three miles. Its 
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length is about ten miles. Consequently it contains about 12 
square miles, or 7,500 acres. In the middle of the valley is a low 
ridge. On the north side of the ridge flows Butcher Creek. On the 
south side is Beaverdam Creek. Both empty into the South Fork of 
Powell River near the western edge of the valley. West of Big 
Stone Gap the valley narrows toward the Lee County line. ‘The 
head of the valley is not more than 1,750 feet high. The altitude at 
Cracker’s Neck is‘about the same. Where Powell River crosses the 
Lee County line, the elevation is about 1,450 feet. Consequently 
the river falls only about three feet in its course through the 
valley. This makes the stream sluggish and slow in places. Marshes 
abound near the streams. But at a little distance away, on the 
gently rolling land, good farming land is found. Much of the soil 
contains limestone, and this helps to make the valley the best 
farming section in the county. 

Pound Valley is very narrow. The river falls about four hun- 
dred feet from its head above Flat Gap to an elevation of 1,545 
feet at Pound. Here the river makes a great bend. In this bend, 
and near it, the valley is widest, and the best farming land is found. 
From Pound to the Dickenson County line the river flows between 
steep hills on both sides. ‘These hills are too close together to give 
much room for farming. 

Most of the valley of Guest River is also narrow. The river falls 
about seven hundred feet from its source near Fox Gap to a point 
east of Ramsey. North of Esserville, its valley widens out in places 
to a distance of about a mile. Some good farms are found in this 
region. From Esserville to a point east of Ramsey the river flows 
between high hills set close together. East of this point, the valley 
widens toward Coeburn, and contains some good farming land. 
After passing Coeburn, the river begins to cut through Powell 
Mountain, and falls rapidly from an elevation of about 2,000 feet 
at Coeburn to 1,409 feet near Bangor. This is the lowest point in 
Wise County. | 

Several other narrow valleys of importance are found, such as 
that around Virginia City on Russell Fork, the Craborchard sec- 
tion, and that on Powell River above Garden. 

Plateaus. ‘Two well marked plateau regions are found in Wise 
County. ‘The central portion of the county, in the Hurricane 
region, is an upland varying from 2,300 feet to 2,500 feet high, 
bordered by higher hills. On the western edge is the town of Wise. 
‘The land is rolling and the slopes are gentle. The streams do not 
carry away so much soil, which is consequently deeper and more 
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fertile. Dairy farms and apple orchards are found on this plateau. 
Warm weather does not come so early in the spring as it does in the 
valleys. ‘The buds of the apple trees do not open quite so early, and 
there is less danger of their being killed by frost. 

South of Coeburn, in the region called the “Flat Woods,” is a 
similar plateau, about two hundred feet lower. Neither dairy farms 
nor apple orchards have been established here as yet. 

Climate. ‘Temperature, rainfall, and prevailing winds make up 
the climate of a region, and this is also an important feature of its 
physical geography. 

Because of the variety of hills and valleys in the county, the 
temperature at different points varies considerably. In a narrow 
valley at mid-day in summer, the thermometer may rise to a 
hundred degrees. On exposed hillsides, in the winter it may fall 
very low. Spring comes at least two weeks earlier in Powell Valley 
than it does on High Knob. In practically all parts of the county 
the temperature falls rapidly in the evening, and even in mid- 
summer the nights are delightfully cool. 

The United States government maintains a weather observatory 
at Big Stone Gap and Wise. The temperature is taken at fixed 
times every day. ‘The average of all temperatures is called the 
mean annual temperature. 

At Big Stone Gap the temperature was 54 degrees Fahrenheit 
over a number of years. ‘The average for the hottest months, July 
and August, is about 72 degrees; for the coldest month, December, 
it is 34 degrees. ‘The highest temperature recorded at the weather 
observatory was 97 degrees, and the lowest was 26 degrees below 
zero. In parts of the county higher than Big Stone Gap, average 
temperatures are probably lower. In most of the county frost does 
not occur after about April 20th, nor before October 10th. About 
five months during the year the county is free from the danger of 
killing frosts. This is long enough for corn, wheat, oats, and other 
cereals to mature, as well as vegetables. Fruits such as apples and 
grapes also ripen readily. But peaches are likely to bloom too 
early, and be killed by late frosts. 

Rainfall. Wise County lies in one of the wettest rain belts in 
Virginia. The average rainfall is about 47 inches per year. This is 
five inches more than the average for the whole State. Only a small 
part of the total precipitation is in the form of snow. The weather 
observatory reports an average of only 18.7 inches of snow per 
year. The higher parts of the county have more snow. But when 
snow falls it generally melts quickly. ‘he roads are seldom blocked 
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for more than a short time. The cold weather sports of ice skating 
and sledding can not be indulged in frequently. he winter and 
spring months are wettest, while September, October, and 
November are likely to be dry. On the average, you may expect 
one wet day in every three. On the whole, the climate of Wise 
County is rather damp. This is favorable to growing plants, 
especially to grass. However, the many damp days result in 
frequent colds and other diseases of the nose and throat. 

Winds. The most common direction of the wind in Wise County 
is from the west or southwest. These winds sweep up the valley 
of the Tennessee River from near the Gulf of Mexico. ‘They are 
warm and moisture laden. In rising to pass up the head of the 
valley they are cooled. The moisture then falls as rain or snow. 
For this reason, Wise County has plenty of rainfall, and the tem- 
perature is mild and even. 

From every other direction, mountains shut out most of the 
wind. Pine Mountain and the Black Mountains keep out the cold 
winds from the north and the east. No large open spaces are found, 
in which the violent circular storms called tornadoes may develop. 
Winds from any direction except the west and southwest are likely 
to be confined to a small area and to a short period of time. 

Another branch of the Tennessee Valley opens up through 
Bristol into Holston Valley, in the counties of Washington, 
Smyth, Wythe, and Pulaski. ‘This valley is open at both ends, and 
the winds sweep through it with less interruption than they do 
in the Powell Valley. As a consequence, Wise County has fewer 
extremes of heat and cold, and fewer “dry spells,” than has the 
Holston Valley. 

Taken all together, Wise County climate is highly favorable to 
pleasant living, with few factors bringing discomfort. It is cool 
enough to be exhilarating at all times. It is moist enough to favor 
abundant plant growth and a plentiful supply of water. It is varied 
enough to bring welcome changes in the seasons without costly and 
troublesome extremes. 
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Wise County Forests 


By J. I. Burton 


AsoutT 200,000 acres, or approximately three-fourths of our whole 
county area, is covered with some kind of forest growth. Practically 
all of this land is either too steep, or too rocky, or so infertile that 
it is not suited for farm cultivation. All but a few thousand acres 
have been cut over by lumbermen at least once. Only scattered 
stands of ‘“‘virgin’” timber remain in remote and inaccessible spots 
here and there over the county. 

Fifty years ago forests had scarcely been touched, except to clear 
off a few patches of level ground for farms. About 1887, lumbering 
suddenly became the most valuable resource the county had. For a 
few years the timber brought more money to the county than did 
coal. 

The first kind of trees to be cut in the county was walnut. A. 
company succeeded in buying all the walnut trees for the very low 
price of a dollar or less per thousand board feet. Ihe same trees 
would probably be worth at least a hundred dollars per thousand 
board feet now. None of the walnut trees were sawed into lumber 
in the county. Many of them were hauled by wagons to Abingdon. 
After the railroads were built, the logs were taken out by train. 
It is not known how much walnut lumber was cut, but all has been 
taken. Do you know of any large walnut trees? 

The second most valuable kind of trees was the yellow poplar, 
or tulip poplar. Lumbermen began to cut this tree about 1895. 
Saw mills of the “band” type were set up in Exeter, Pardee, 
Ramsey, at the head of Powell River, and at Galmorgan. ‘They 
could saw 30,000 board feet of lumber in a day. ‘The poplar trees 
were scattered over many acres of ground, with only a few trees on 
each acre. In a few years, most of them had been cut down. A 


1From Community Relationship. 
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number still stand in Big Stone Gap, and help to make this town 
one of the most beautiful in Southwest Virginia. No tree is more 
imposing or more interesting than the poplar. Its great height and 
pleasing symmetry, its clean, shapely leaves, and its large yellow 
nectar-filled blossoms attract attention everywhere. Unfortunately, 
the high value of its wood condemned it to early destruction. 
While it seems to have grown in abundance over nearly 40,000 
acres in the county, only scattered trees of large size remain. Many 
small trees are springing up here and there, and these should be 
given every encouragement. 

The “band” mills soon began to eat into the other hardwoods. 
The best oak trees, the maples, the hickory, and the chestnuts 
made excellent lumber. The hemlock, a ‘“‘soft wood,” was found 
only in sheltered coves. The stands which could be reached easily 
were also cut away. Other kinds of trees which furnished food for 
the mills were basswood, beech, the cucumber tree, birch, ash, 
locust, gum, elm, and sycamore. | 

In many lumber camps the logs are floated to the mills in rivers 
and other streams of water. In Wise County the streams were too 
small to be used. Logs were pulled or rolled down the steep hill- 
sides, loaded on cars which ran on crude tramways, and taken to 
the mills. You can find the abandoned tracks of some of the tram- 
ways in several places now. The mill near Glamorgan built a rail- 
road across Indian Mountain into the Pound Valley to haul logs 
from that region. The railroad had to ascend the mountain on 
both sides by a series of “switch-backs.”” Do you know what these 
are? Parts of the railroad can still be seen along the highway lead- 
ing from Wise to Pound. 

By the year 1915, most of the lumber which could easily be 
reached had been taken in the county. Band mill operations were 
no longer profitable, and all of them were taken away. In more 
recent years, a new band mill has been set up near Stonega. Logs 
are hauled to it from several parts of the county. A net-work of 
light railway tracks has been built up the branch of Guest River 
which extends toward Fox Gap. Many large trees of oak and a 
few other species are found in this rough and rocky area. 

Although the great band mills are no longer profitable, many 
small ‘circular’ mills have been set up in small areas which the 
band mills did not reach, or where trees too small for the band 
mills to take were found in sufficient numbers. ‘These mills can be 
moved from place to place without much expense, and so are 
called “portable.” ‘They can saw about 5,000 board feet per day. 
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One has been operating for some years at the foot of Indian 
Mountain on the Pound side. Another is located along the road 
leading from Coeburn to Fullers Gap, and another south of the 
Norton-Coeburn road, in the mountain. 

While the saw mill operations were at their height, “tannin 
extract” plants were set up at St. Paul and at Big Stone Gap to 
use the waste bark. ‘Tannin extract is a substance used in the 
manufacture of leather. It is best when made from hemlock bark, 
and from the bark of several of the oaks. The bark must be stored 
in sheds to keep it dry for a year or more before it is used. When 
the supply of bark from saw mills began to fall off, chestnut wood 
was used. ‘The blight which killed the chestnut trees a few years 
ago provided much timber for tannin extract. Most of this has now 
been used up. ‘The extract plant at St. Paul was abandoned several 
years ago. Its tall concrete chimney can be seen near the town. ‘The 
plant at Big Stone Gap still operates, at least occasionally. 

‘The saw mills and the tannin extract plants took away from 
Wise County in less than fifty years most of the large trees valuable 
enough to cut. It had taken centuries to grow these trees. ‘The 
methods of lumbering gave lhttle care to saving young trees for 
future growth. The process of using up a natural resource for an 
immediate advantage without regard for the future is sometimes 
called “exploitation.” Wise County forests suffered from too rapid 
and too careless cutting. It will take many years, perhaps a century 
at least, to restore them to great importance as a natural resource. 
Some of the industries in the county, and some individuals, have 
already begun the methods which will help to repair the damage 
done. It is important that all our citizens, especially the students 
in our schools, should join with these far-sighted industries and 
individuals in promoting the regrowth of forests. 

The High Knob area of Wise County is mostly under the pro- 
tection of the Jefferson National Forest and therefore timber of 
this area is well protected. | 

In order to increase our supply of timber, suitable forest land 
must be replanted with forest trees, just as fruit orchards are 
planted. Governments, both State and national, promote replant- 
ing by raising young trees and selling them at a very low price to 
anyone who will plant them. 


Fire Prevention 


Smokers have caused at least one-third of all the forest fires. A 
lighted match, or a burning cigar or cigarette, carelessly thrown 
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into the leaves, may start a fire in a few minutes. It is more likely, 
however, to smolder for several hours. After the smoker has moved 
far away from the spot, the smoldering fire begins to blaze up, and 
damage is done which the smoker had no intention of causing. Un- 
ceasing watchfulness is the only way of preventing such firesssEcas 
ple who tramp through the woods must be absolutely certain that 
all matches, cigarettes, etc., are put out, cold dead. 

Brush burning is the next most important cause of fires. ‘These 
fires are likely to break out in the early spring, when people are 
cleaning up for the new season. Winds are often strong and change- 
able in the spring, and so a brush and trash fire may easily get out 
of control. The Virginia Forest Service offers the following sugges- 
tions for burning brush and clearing fields and yards: 


A. When we should not burn— 

1. Between March 1 and May 15; between October 1 and De- 
cember 15. 
On a clear day any time in the year when the forest floor is 
dry. 
3. In dry or windy weather. 
4. During the morning or before 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 


no 


One of the most important parts of the work of the Virginia 
Forest Service is the effort to control forest fires. The State service 
is headed by a State Forester. In each county using the forestry 
service a Chief Forester and assistants are appointed. ‘These or- 
eanize and train a fire fighting organization composed of local citi- 
zens and high-school pupils. In suitable places on the top of high 
hills, “look-out towers” are built. From these towers, a man can 
see the forests for many miles around. A watchman here keeps a 
careful lookout for any signs of smoke. If he sees such signs, he tel- 
ephones the fire fighting organization, and men are rushed to the 
fire at once. Roads leading to key positions in the forests have been 
built, and fire fighting tools.have been bought and placed where 
they can be reached. In this way quick action is possible, and many 
fires are put out before they get a good start. Since we have had the 
Forest Service in Wise County, forest fires have been few in num- 
ber, and have burned over comparatively little area. 
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SEX 


“ 


County and Town 
Government 


Ir sEEMS fitting that a discussion of County and ‘Town government 
be made here in order that we may have a better understanding of 
the rules, laws, and processes by which each of us as a member of 
society must live. 

Local government is so much a part of our daily existence that 
most people go through life without ever considering the precise 
nature of the local government units under which we live. ‘The 
concept of the county as an arm of the State is the oldest and most 
frequently cited definition of a county. 

The State, through the General Assembly, establishes counties 
without the particular consent of the people who inhabit them. 
And while the county is an agent of the State, it is also a unit of 
local government. : 


Magisterial Districts 


_ When Wise County was organized it had five Magisterial Dis- 
tricts, but with the organization of Dickenson County in 1880, the 
district of Walker was cut from Wise and added to Dickenson. ‘The 
present districts are Roberson, Lipps, Gladeville and Richmond. 
Since the institution of the Courity Unit system for schools in 1922, 
there is less need of district units of government. However, the dis- 
tricts serve as small territorial units from which to elect super- 
visors, justices of the peace and school board members. 

Prior to the coming of the County Unit system for schools, each 
Magisterial District had its own school board. In Wise there were 
at one time as many as 21 school trustees. Besides the Magisterial 
Districts, Norton, Wise and Big Stone Gap were known as special 
districts. 


a, 


Elected Officers 


Officers who serve the citizens of the county are either elected or 
appointed. 


Board of Supervisors 


The Board of Supervisors is a county law-making and business- 
affairs body which has superseded the old “Gentlemen Justices” 
court, the like of which first came into being at the first organiza- 
tion day of the county. 

By an act of the General Assembly 1869-70, the change in the 
handling of the business affairs of a county was rested in a Board 
of Supervisors. | 

A supervisor today is primarily a county officer rather than an 
official of his own Magisterial District. The work he does for the 
citizens must be done in concert with his fellow members. 

This board is the county law-making body. It also sets the tax 
rate, builds and maintains county buildings. It is to this board that 
the School Board must submit the school budget before tax rates 
are set for an incoming fiscal year. ‘This body meets once each 
month. 


Treasurer 


The treasurer maintains an office in the courthouse at Wise. He 
has four deputies. They are for Big Stone Gap, and the other 
Magisterial Districts. It is their duty to help people with tax forms 
and to collect taxes. 

The treasurer is required to mail out tax statements to all tax- 
payers. He makes the tax tickets from the copies of the assessment 
books received from the commissioner’s office. 

‘The treasurer makes, six months prior to election, a certified list 
of voters in accordance with the payment of capitation taxes. He 
sells dog tags. In Wise county, dog tags bring in between eight and 
nine thousand dollars each year. He signs each check issued by the 
Department of Public Welfare. 

Wise County receives about $2,150,000.00 per year. About $800,- 
000.00 of this is from the collection of county taxes and $1,350,- 
000.00 is from the Treasurer of Virginia. 

All money received by the treasurer shall be deposited, paid out, 
and disbursed by him in the manner set forth by law. 


Commissioner of Revenue 
The Commissioner is charged by Virginia tax law with the assess- 
ment, or evaluation of the greater part of taxable property, in the 
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county, and also with calculating and extending the tax levies on 
such property. 

‘The commissioner's work begins January 1, with the issuing of 
State licenses on various businesses and professions, which comes 
under 64 classes. : 


Sheriff 


The sheriff is elected for a term of four years. His job is a very 
important one. He is charged with the duty of helping to preserve 
the peace and to make arrests of those disobeying the law. He also 
has charge of the jail. Too, he helps to wait on the court and to 
carry out its orders. He summons juries and witnesses in cases be- 
fore the court. ‘This work necessitates the appointment of several 
assistants who serve different parts of the county. 


Commonwealth’s Attorney 


This officer is also elected for a term of four years. It is his duty 
to prosecute criminals tried before the court. He also advises the 
Board of Supervisors, the School Board and other officers in the 
county who may need his advice on points of law. 


Clerk 


The clerk is elected for a term of eight years. The clerk’s duty is 
to issue marriage licenses, hunting and fishing licenses, keep a rec- 
ord of all the proceedings of the court, keep a record of all court 
papers, wills, deeds and mortgages given in the county. 


Delegate to The House of Representatives of the State 
The people elect every two years two delegates, whose duty it is 
to help make State laws. 
| Senators 


Every four years Wise joins with Dickenson County in elect- 
ing a State Senator. This is the Seventeenth Senatorial District. It 
is the duty of this officer to help make laws for the State. 


Appointed Officers 


‘The State Legislature makes the laws but another set of officers 
puts them into effect. 


Judge 
The head of the county Judiciary Department is the Circuit 


Court Judge. The Judge is chosen for a term of eight years by a 
joint vote of the two houses of the Legislature. 


oil 


Electoral Board 


The judge appoints the electoral board, composed of three men, 
to serve for a term of three years. This board appoints judges, 
clerks and registrars for each voting precinct in the county. 


Trial Judge 

The judge of the circuit court appoints the Trial Justice. ‘This 
justice serves as Judge of the Juvenile and Domestic Relations 
Court. He may also hear civil cases wherein the amount in contro- 
versy is less than one thousand dollars. He holds preliminary hear- 
ings in felony cases and tries all misdemeanor Cases. Such cases as 
he deems necessary to be heard before the circuit court, are re- 
ferred by him to the next session of that court. 


School Electoral Board 


The Circuit Judge also appoints a School Electoral Board com- 
posed of three men. They serve for four years. Their job is to ap- 
point members of the School Board who in turn choose the Super- 
intendent of Schools. 


School Board 


The School Board serves continuously. Its membership is stag- 
gered so that at no time will the Board be composed of men unac- 
quainted with the problems confronting the Board. 


The School Superintendent 


The superintendent of schools has very little power and author- 
ity since power and authority are vested in the School Board. His 
duties are: to prepare the school budget, present it to the School 
Board and the Board of Supervisors. 

The superintendent is required to keep in close touch with the 
conditions of the schools. He recommends teachers to the Board, 
prepares contracts, attends to purchasing of supplies, oversees 
building programs and keeps in touch with the curriculum of the 
schools. 


The School Board 


The County School Board meets annually in July for the pur- 
pose of organizing. At this meeting they fix the time for holding 
regular meetings for the ensuing year. 

The school board can act only as a corporate body. All matters 
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must be considered by the Board when it is in session. No action 
can be taken by the Board unless a quorum is present. 

‘The School Board is empowered to enforce the State school laws; 
establish rules and regulations for conduct and discipline; provide 
for the payment of teachers; provide and maintain necessary school 
buildings, furnishings and equipment; provide textbooks for ind1- 
gent children attending public school; provide for the transporta- 
tion of pupils and such other duties as may be prescribed by the 
State Board of Education or imposed by law. 

The clerk of the School Board is required to keep records of the 
meetings of the School Board and do such other school work as the 
Board may find necessary. 


Farm Agent and Home Demonstration Agent 


These people are appointed by the Board of Supervisors upon 
the recommendation of Virginia Polytechnic Institute if the 
county is to avail itself of the matching funds, State and Federal, 
which are disbursed through that institution. 


Sanitary Officer 


This office is appointed by the Board of Supervisors. It is his 
duty to inspect places that serve food and to look after sanitary con- 
ditions in public institutions in the county. 


Board of Health 


The appointment of the members of the local board of health is 
entrusted by the General Assembly to the State Board of Health. 
But the supervisors are guaranteed representation on the Board, 
for the law provides that the chairman of the Board of Supervisors 
and the county clerk be members of that board. 


The Board of Welfare 


The law gives the Board of Supervisors no voice in the appoint- 
ment of the members of the local Board of Welfare, but it does pro- 
vide that the judge, in making appointments, arrange the member- 
ship of the Welfare Board so that a member of the Board of Super- 
visors shall be on it. 


Town Government 


Each incorporated town in Wise County has its own local gov- 
ernment. The controlling and planning body is the town council 
which is presided over by a mayor. Some of the towns, notably 
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Wise, do not vote for a mayor but the newly elected council 
chooses the mayor from its number. 

The council has, usually, a treasurer and recorder. 

The council hires police, improves streets, builds municipal 
buildings, takes care of the water system, and in some towns, ap- 
points a School Board. 

Appalachia, Big Stone Gap and Norton have the managerial 
form of government wherein the council hires a man who attends 
to the general business of the corporation. 


Assessment of Property 


To assess taxes in the county means to determine the amount of 
taxes which must be paid on real estate, personal property, ma- 
chinery and tools, public service, and merchant’s capital. While 
there is a great variation in the assessment of property in relation 
to its real value, the general rule used in Wise County anticipates 
that all property, both personal and real estate, will be assessed at 
approximately one-third of its real market value. 

The assessed real estate values in Wise County in 1955 amounted 
to $14,311,824. The amount of personal property together with 
machinery and tools is $4,697,440, making a total of $19,009,264 
subject to local taxation. Merchants’ capital assessments amount to 
$9,670,140 and is taxed at a different rate. 

In fixing the rate of levy you must know how much money is to 
be expended during the coming year. If you have $19,009,264 of 
taxable values and you must have $633,642.00 of revenue, then the 
rate must be that rate of levy per $100.00 of assessed value which is 
necessary to produce the needed amount of levy. Therefore, $19,- 
009,264 divided by 100 will give you 190,092.64 hundreds of dol- 
lars. Divide $633,642.00 by 190,092.64 and you will get a rate of 
$3.33 per $100.00 of assessed valuation. If a taxpayer, therefore, has 
property assessed at $1000.00, it would cost him $33.33 each year. 

Most tax rates are county-wide, and most taxes are deposited to 
the account of the General County Fund for schools, roads, wel- 
fare, maintenance of public property and for county government. 
When the people of a district in the county want a new public 
building, the people of that district must pay for it through a spe- 
cial levy on the property of that district. 
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XX 


Schools 


‘THE First teachers in Virginia were paid in tobacco because at 
that time money was not available and tobacco was worth a price. 
In Wise County, just after its organization, teachers taught as 
many as five months for as little as $14.00. The rate of pay was 
fixed at $.04 per pupil per day. 

This rate of pay came about through an apportionment to 
counties from the State Literary Fund. By an act of the Legislature, 
passed Feb. 2, 1810, it was declared that all escheats, fines, penal- 
ties, etc., was to be put into the fund and used to encourage learn- 
ing in the State. 

In 1856, the year Wise County was organized, the Legislature 
set aside $84,000 for education of the poor. Wise County drew its 
quota and by law a school commissioner had to be appointed for 
each magisterial District and the body of such men were to be 
known as the Board of School Commissioners. 

‘The Board was to elect a superintendent of schools and to have 
control over school funds. It was the duty of this board to distrib- 
ute the funds over the districts in accordance with the number of 
indigent children in each. The board had the responsibility of set- 
ting the rate per day per pupil so that the total spent would not 
exceed the allowance received from the Literary Fund. 

Each commissioner was to select the pupils, by consent of the 
father. The commissioner was to visit the schools and take note of 
the progress of the pupils, observe the success of the teacher, and to 
find out especially what pupils were making best use of the school 
and to make a note of this in the register. 

‘The superintendent was to attend the meetings of the Board, 
keep records, serve as treasurer, and for his service he was paid five 
per centum of the money which he disbursed. 

The names of the first school commissioners have already been 
given. ‘Chere was one for each of the five Magisterial Districts. 
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Walker District at that time embraced a part of what is now Dick- 
enson County. 

The first superintendent, elected in the summer of 1856 was 
Charles Franklin Bond who lived near Hickory Gap at the upper 
end of the Big Glades. He had come here from Nickelsville, in 
Scott County. 

The second superintendent was Noah B. Bruce, appointed Dec. 
95, 1860 to serve the ensuing fiscal year. Mr. Bruce was a property 
holder in Gladeville. He was also active in the affairs of the county. 

Whether there was a superintendent following Mr. Bruce under 
the county commissioner system, we do not know. We do know, 
however, that the court order book was destroyed by Federal 
troops on June I, 1862, and that this book contained the records 
which had accumulated from August, 1861. In 1870 a different 
type of school system was established and from that time on the 
records of superintendents have been kept in the office of the state 
superintendent of schools in Richmond. 

In addition to those pupils ‘whom the school commissioners 
picked as indigent or poor children, a few attended as subscription 
pupils, the amount charged by the teacher being paid by the par- 
ents. Judging from a record left by Supt. Bond in the year 1858, it 
appears that not more than 10 per centum of the pupils paid for 
their schooling. 

Prior to the beginning of the “Commissioner” type schools, 
which were free only to the very poor, we had had for many years 
what were known as “Field Schools.’ As to the reason for such a 
name we quote here from a letter written by Richard L. Counts 
and published in the Dickenson County History, Meet Virginia's 
Baby. Mr. Counts was Superintendent of the Wise County schools 
from 1901 to 1905 and at this writing is still living in Washing- 
ton, D. C. at the age of 96. 

His letter in part is as follows: 

“My recollection of schools goes back to about 1865. We then 
had no public schools, but occasionally we had a short term of two 
or three months of what is known as ‘Old Field Schools’ I suppose 
they were so named because they were usually taught in an out- 
house in some old field. ‘These were private subscription schools 
taught in log huts which were abandoned by some family or hunt- 
ers. 


Beginning of Free Schools 


In 1870, a new constitution of Virginia devoted all of Article 
VIII to education. That article repeated over and over that that 
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Legislature shall provide a uniform system of public free schools. 
And under this system of free schools Wise County has had the fol- 
lowing superintendents: 
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In the year 1848 the first superintendent of schools who was Wil- 
liam Wolfe, the father of the late J. P. Wolfe, well known surveyor 
of lands in Wise County, came from Sullivan County, Tennessee, 
where he followed making pottery as a trade. He first settled at 
what later became the site of the iron furnace; later he moved into 
a two-story log house on the Preston Place at what is now East 
Stone Gap, and became a land agent for Robert Preston who 
owned 1400 acres of land in the vicinity of Big Stone Gap.* 

Joseph Phipps, the second superintendent, was born in North 
Carolina and came to Virginia about 1855. He taught school in the 
Roberson District before becoming superintendent. He married 
Una Lipps, a daughter of Morgan T. Lipps, the first clerk of the 
Wise County court.” 
~ Morrell M. Wells was a civic-minded man residing at Big Stone 
Gap. He held distinction of being the first mayor of that town. 

John B. Gilley, a Confederate soldier, lived at Big Stone Gap 
then ‘Three Forks, where he had a store. 

James M. Durham was a citizen of the ‘Tacoma section of Guest 
River. He served as a deputy clerk under Jonathan Lipps. He was 
an ingenious man, which was evidenced by the fact that he, to- 
gether with Floyd Ashworth, built the first telephone line and tele- 
phones ever to carry a voice in Wise County. ‘The two men lived on 
opposite sides of the river. 

J. G. Carter lived just north of Wise, on the Pound road. He 
died while yet in office. 


1 Wolfe, J. P., “Reminiscences of a Surveyor.” 
2 Federal Census of 1870. 
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William T. Kennedy taught in the Big Stone Gap and East 
Stone Gap area before becoming superintendent. Mrs. Bettie Duff 
Robinson says she remembers him and that she knows of his teach- 
ing in a log house which had a huge fireplace for furnishing heat. 
There was no furniture so each student took his own chair. 

It is said by ee timers that probably the first school established 
in the county was one across 
Highway 23 from Pleasure Is- 
land swimming pool. Old rocks 
of the chimney are yet to be 
found there. 

W. M. Wampler, most often 
referred to as “Reverend” lived 
in the East Stone Gap area. He 
was a Confederate veteran and 
a Methodist preacher. His 
home, still standing, on the 
banks of Powell River was one 
of the best known homes along 
the river in the pioneer days. 

R.-L) Gounts born sone. 
Creek, now in _ Dickenson 
County, held a reputation not 
only as a teacher but as an ora- 
Drea leoelN eet liane cements tet ue on ay eine aapres tat Bie mM 
time school superintendent of Wise Washington, D. C. and is 96 
County. years old. 

R. D. “Dee” Baker was born 
in Roberson District near the head-waters of Bold Camp Creek. 
He attended Gladeville College in Wise. 

James N. Hillman, after leaving the superintendency of Wise 
County, became secretary to the State Board of Education and 
from that office he went to Emory and Henry College to become 
its president. Below we quote part of a letter from Dr. Hillman, 
presently Grand Secretary of the Masonic ‘Temple, Richmond: 

“The two log houses shown in the picture I am sending you are 
the ones in which I did my last elementary school work, and both 
are in Wise County. One was at Laurel Grove, which was on the 
bluff of Guest’s River, about one or two miles up the river from 
my grandfather Greear’s home, now owned by his grandson, Mr. 
Fred B. Greear, of Norton, Virginia. ‘The other one was at Dwina, 
about two hundred yards west of the present two-room building 
at that place. I attended my last country school in this log building, 
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and my teacher was Aunt Darthula Greear, now Mrs. George B. 
Gose, and in her 88th year. I lived during most of the school term 
in my grandfather’s home, and Aunt Thula started me in Latin 
and Algebra. My instruction in these subjects was mostly at night, 
as she was not supposed to teach these subjects in a one-room school. 
I walked across a mountain a distance of between four and five 
miles in order to have Aunt ‘Thula, who was a graduate of Martha 


Dwina school house, built about 1870. Dr. Hillman who attended this school 
bought the logs and had furniture made from them. Photo Courtesy Dr. J. N. 
Hillman. 


Washington College, as my teacher. I had seven months in this 
school, which was the only time I had had more than five months 
in my whole school life. About March 1, 1901, I entered Gladeville 
College and completed the work of the class of that year. I then 
spent the entire year of 1901-1902 in Gladeville College and had 
most of my work under the head master, Prof. C. Y. Chapman, who 
was one of the best teachers I ever had. I am gratefully indebted 
to him, and I treasure many fond memories of him. 

“My entire elementary schooling was had in one-room log build- 
ings—three of them. ‘The first one was in Scott County. My home 
was in the corner of Wise County, and the nearest school was 
about one mile away across the Scott County line. ‘The one-room 
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log building was small, but it served the community as a commu- 
nity center, a church and a school. The school sessions began, tra- 
ditionally, on the first Monday in August and ended never later 
than Christmas. I never had more than five months, until my last 
year, when the term was seven months, as before stated. The one 
term I had at Laurel Grove was for only five months. 


Laurel Grove school house built 1865. Photo courtesy Dr. J. N. Hillman. 


“My grandfather Greear was a member of the first Lipps District 
School Board after the establishment of the Public School System. 
The Board was composed of Mr. Morgan T. Lipps, Mr. James F. 
Holbrook, and Mr. Francis B. Greear, who was my grandfather. He 
was also a teacher for some years before the establishment of the 
Public School System. The pay, as a rule, was $1.00 per pupil for a 
term of four or five months, and even after the Public School Sys- 
tem was established, the pay was $20.00 per month. I well remem- 
ber that as late as 1890 the pay was $20.00 per month, and the term 
was seldom more than four or five months. 

“At the beginning of the Public School System in 1870, there 
were only 25 school buildings in the county, and 22 of them were 
log buildings, and each of the 25 was a one-room building. 

In the fall of 1902, I entered the College of William and Mary, 
at Williamsburg, Virginia, where I was a matriculated student un- 
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til June, 1909, during which time I received my A. B. and A. M. 
Degrees. I was principal of the Williamsburg High School, then 
known as the Nicholson School, for four years of the seven and 
Instructor in Latin at the College for three years. 

“On June 20, 1909, I was appointed by the State Board of Edu- 
cation as Division Superintendent of Wise County Schools. I was 
not an applicant for Wise County. I had applied for James City 
County and the City of Williamsburg, but I said in my application 
that I would go whereever sent. It was in 1909 that the then State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Dr. Joseph D. Eggleston, es- 
tablished the policy of school divisions composed of one or more 
counties, or of a city and a county, with the idea of securing “full- 
time”’ supervision, and eliminating part-time superintendents of 
schools. 

“It is probably not out of place to mention that I was the first 
“full-time” school superintendent the county ever had, and “Jack”’ 
Kelly, who succeeded me, is the only other one. I think I sponsored 
the first school bond issue in the county. It was for $20,000.00, and 
provoked a spirited contest. The vote was favorable and out of the 
proceeds we built the first brick building at Coeburn and a new 
building at St. Paul. The first school building erected under my 
administration was at Virginia City, and it is still in use. The first 
brick building at Wise was started under Superintendent Baker, 
but it was completed under my administration. New buildings 
were erected at East Stone Gap, additions at Big Stone Gap and 
Appalachia, and new buildings at Pound, Glamorgan, and several 
coal towns.” 7 

Mrs. Darthula (Greear) Gose, of whom Dr. Hillman writes, 
sends this interesting item about an early Wise County School 
which she attended: 

“The first school I went to was taught by Frank Wampler about 
1875 at Laurel Grove. The County did not furnish any way to heat 
the school room, and the teacher, with the help of the larger boys, 
built a hearth with flat rocks and mortar in the center of the log 
house and on this platform a log fire was made. ‘The smoke went 
up through the board roof.” 

Mrs. Gose was an alumnus of Martha Washington College of 
Abingdon and Sullins College of Bristol. 
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Dr. J. J. Kelly, Jr., who began his service as superintendent 
Jan. 1, 1917, has served continuously since. During his administra- 
tion schools and school attendance have grown tremendously. 
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Because of his successful work in the school system the new high 
school at Wise was named the J. J. Kelly High School in his honor. 
He is a graduate of Washington and Lee University and he was a 
eraduate student at the University of Chicago. 

Dr. Kelly has been president of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion, president of the Department of Superintendents, and a mem- 
ber of the major committees of the Association. 

His foresight in school matters 
is evidenced by a number of pro- 
orams, first of the like in the 
State, instituted with success in 
Wise County. Here are a few of 
them. 

In 1919 Wise County was the 
first County to organize a sum- 
mer high school. 

In 1921 Wise County was one 

of the first to have a nine-months 
school term. 

In the late 1920’s Wise County 
was the first to employ high 
school principals on a_ twelve 

2 months basis. ‘This is now pro- 
Drv je jewelly e)r-tlLongestetenure lois yy US SEK ets ou Lie 
of service of any school superin- ucation throughout Virginia. 
tendent in Wise County, 1917—. In 1936 Wise County was the 

first county to organize and offer 
a five-year high school course. This is now being done all over Vir- 
oinia. 

Wise County was one of the first to place commercial courses in 
the regular high-school curriculum. ‘This was in the 1920’s. 

Wise County is the first to own and operate a county-wide voca- 
tional school, transporting students to and from the regular high 
schools. 


Wise County Technical School 


The Wise County Technical School was constructed and began 
operation in the winter of 1941-42. The school began operations 
under one roof, offering three courses, Machine Shop, Electric 
Welding and Sheet Metal. ‘These courses were designed as voca- 
tional training for war production workers in those grim years 
when the need was so desperate. 

From 1941 to 1942 the school was operated under the joint 
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agencies of the State Board of Education and the NYA. After liq- 
uidation of the NYA in July, 1943, through the efforts of Dr. Kelly 
and Dr. B. H. Vanoot of the State Department of Education, the 
school was operated jointly by the Wise County School Board and 
the State Department of Education. 

In April 1945, the Treasury Department approved the Wise 
County School Board’s application for possession of the building 
and equipment to be used in connection with the regular high- 
school program. After this final green light was flashed, the county, 
aided by the State Board of Education, built three new buildings, 
and equipped them for auto mechanics, radio repair courses and 
woodworking. 

Since then other courses, a few of which are mechanical drawing, 
masonry, etc., have been added. 

Equipment and materials of the school are evaluated at $500,- 
000. 

‘The school has for some time, and is still, serving veterans from 
Wise and adjoining counties. 


Supervision 


Before the county school unit system was inaugurated (1922), 
supervisors of schools served certain districts. George A. Jordan 
was supervisor of Richmond District 1917-18. In 1918-19, H. L. 
Sulfridge was supervisor in Richmond and Gladeville Districts. 

W. D. Richmond was made Director of Instruction in 1944— 

1945 and has served in this capacity continuously since. In 1945— 
46, Mrs. Hattie J. Bates became visiting teacher and still serves as 
such. Owen Branham became attendance officer in 1945-46 and 
continues as such to this writing. 
_ ‘The first transportation furnished pupils at public expense was 
in the year 1913-14 when horse-drawn conveyance transported 
pupils to the East Stone Gap School. Even earlier than this pupils 
were transported to the Big Stone Gap School by a “Dummy 
Train” which ran between the Southern Depot and L. & N. Depot 
to the Big Stone Gap School. 

About 1920-21, pupils were transported at public expense by 
the Interstate Railroad into Appalachia from the Stonega Col- 
lieries. The amount for transportation that session was $5,175.00. 


Transportation 


About 1923, the first school buses were operated at East Stone 
Gap and Big Stone Gap. Tommy Morris and Robert E. Willis 
bought the buses and contracted with the Wise County School 
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Board to haul pupils to the East Stone Gap School. A Mr. Fleenor 
of Big Stone Gap transported pupils to the Big Stone School with 
a similar arrangement. Bus service was gradually added to all parts 
of the county. Some buses were owned by individuals and some 
were owned by the county. By 1951, all school buses were owned 
and operated by the county. In 1954 the county owned and op- 
erated 45 school buses. Thirty seven buses were operated each day. 
Buses hauled 5,100 students twice daily. These buses travel 293,040 
miles per year. The cost of operating the school buses is $70,490.00. 
The investment in school buses 1s $175,000.00. 

More people are hauled by school buses in Wise County than 
by all other means of transportation. 


Lunch Program 


During the session 1954-55, 237,810 lunches were served in the 
schools of Wise County. 


Big Business 
The lunch program and the transportation program show that 
the operation of schools has attained the status of being a big busi- 
ness, even outside the regular curriculum work. The teacher pay- 
roll is second only to the payroll of the Stonega Coal Company. 


High-School Curriculum 


The offerings in high school have increased over the years from 
around 20 subjects to around 64 at present. Business courses, in- 
cluding Office Training and Distributive Education, Music and 
Art, have been added. Pupils taking either Office ‘Training or Dis- 
tributive Education, the job of selling goods, study at the school 
a half day and work in some store or office in the afternoon. 


Cost of Administration 


The cost of administration of the Wise County Schools 1s less 
than that of any other county in the State. 


Supt. Kelly Writes about Schools * 


“Before the year 1890 when the railroads formed a meeting place 
in the county very little was known about this section of the State, 


* Superintendent J. J. Kelly, Jr., in An Economic Survey of Wise County, 
1929, by Ralph Emerson Kennedy. (Names and figures as of 1955 added) 
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more especially concerning its economic and educational condi- 
tion. Living in the mountains, with the nearest railroad connec- 
tion some 60 miles away, the people through necessity were forced 
to rely upon their own labor for livelihood. Yet, we find from the 
records preserved by school officials that a profound interest 
was evidenced by the formation of the public school system in 
1870. 

“Among those serving the cause of education in Wise County 
before the year of 1900 we find the names of several of Wise Coun- 
ty's leading citizens: Judge T. G. Wells, J. E. Lipps, A. M. Vicars, 
IT. B. Hillman, J. B. Wolfe, J. J. Kelly, C. Y. Chapman, C. Bascom 
Slemp, and many others. Probably the influence exerted by Glade- 
ville College under the direction of Prof. Chapman was greater 
than that of any other school, as this served a number of boarding 
pupils from various sections of this and adjoining counties. We 
next find the schools at Big Stone Gap and at Coeburn, which was 
later added to by Appalachia next in line of importance. These 
contributed quite a bit to the development of the educational sys- 
tem in the county before the great awakening throughout the State 
in educational affairs about 1905. 

“The school affairs in the county which formerly were handled 
by district boards—three from each district—by an act of the Vir- 
ginia Legislature in 1922 were changed into a County School Board 
handling the affairs of the schools throughout the county as does 
the Board of Supervisors in the handling of the affairs in connec- 
tion with records and general county expenditures. In the reor- 
ganization of the County School Board, Messrs. J. M. Beaty, of the 
Gladeville District; J.P. Lay, of the Lipps District; B. H. Cirzer, 
of the Richmond District; and J. P. Gibson, of the Roberson Dis- 
trict, were named as the members of this body. The present School 
Board is composed of the following men: Dr. Frank E. Handy, of 
the Richmond District; E. D. Ireson, of the Roberson District; 
J. Ralph Renshaw, of Big Stone Gap; J. C. Lipps, of the Gladeville 
District; and J. Earl Hilton of tlie Lipps District. ‘These men are 
appointed to their positions by the ‘Trustee Electoral Board, com- 
posed of three men who are appointed by the Circuit Court Judge. 
‘These men enjoy the distinction of being good business men and 
therefore capable of handling the financial as well as the educa- 
tional programs. This board in its findings has never been classed 
as a partisan board in any matter brought to its attention and usu- 
ally harmony prevails in all its acts and regulations concerning the 
welfare of the schools. 
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School Buildings 


“Probably no county in the State has had a quicker development 
in its public schools than that of this county. With the exception 
of the school at Big Stone Gap, new buildings have been erected 
in practically every community in Wise County since 1905. ‘The 


J. J. Kelly High School at Wise, first occupied session 1953-54. 
Burchett Studio Photo. 


Pound High School, first occupied spring 1954. 
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estimated value of school property in 1905 was $41,400. During the 
year closing July Ist, 1927, the estimated value of school property 
in Wise County was $1,656,000. Now, 1954—55, it is $6,500,000.00. 
Even with this rapid growth in the physical development of the 
public schools it has not kept pace with the increase in population 
and the requirement for additional school facilities. ‘This is illus- 


New High School at Coeburn, first occupied 1955-56. 


trated by the fact that in 1917 the daily attendance in the public 
schools was 5,828. In 1954—55 the daily attendance is 11,535, ex- 
clusive of the city of Norton. 


Progress 


“The most rapid development in the public school has probably 
come about since 1917 when additional funds were provided both 
from State and local sources. An outline of a great many of these 
changes is included so that a comparison may be made with the ten 
Vearsmronml Ob to 1027 -andifromel 92/7 to,l955; 

“The figures below will show that the public school system is 
one of the greatest propositions confronting the people in the 
county. With the enlargement of the State Highway System 
whereby the State has taken over a great amount of roads the 
schools are left to be the principal factor for local support. Al- 
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School year WES med fe OY 1926-1927 1953-1954 


| Local 
}$ 576,774.00 
Pe 
The amount of money received for $ 888,000.00 
school purposes during the year, ———_——— 
balances on hand; ett) tae $205,067.83 $ 633,889.00 $1,464,774.00 
Totalexpendituresvan gees ee ome ae 199,398.00 551,244.05  1,393,000.00 
Schoolspopulationa).. emcee tree 10,986 18,841 13,464 
Enrollment See eee ee ee 10,120 13,681 135540 
Average daily attendance.......... 5,828 10,953 1ijo2> 
Number of teachers employed...... 194 . 306 407 
Total amount paid to teachers...... $ 83,258.84 $ 288,531.33 $1,053,000.00 
Total estimated value of all public 
school property including build- 
ings, sites, and equipment....... $311,700.00 $1,656,000.00 $6,500,000.00 
Total number of school plants. ..... Se 106 80 
Number-of brick*orstone 2 oe. . 6 19 60 
Number of frame buildings........ V9) 87 
Number ofslog buildings]. ¢........- 2 0) 0 
Numiberrof Ulises sass co 26 fers oe a eee 
Number of pupils transported... .....1954-55. .5,100 
Eunchessérvedian.g re a oe 1954-55. .234,810 
Investment in school buses........... 1954-55. . $175,000.00 


though carrying a tax rate higher than most any county in Vir- 
ginia, the people do not complain about expenditures for school 
purposes. They realize that education is no cheap thing and that 
the less you pay the less you receive in return. 


Length of School Term 


“Since 1916 there has been offered to the schools in Wise County 
a length of term equal to nine months and only on one occasion 
has this length of term been shortened on account of lack of school 
funds. This standard term is offered to the rural elementary as well 
as to the standard high schools located in the small towns. In the 
assignment of teachers, in the salary of teachers and length of 
school term, the rural schools are put on an equality with the 
larger town schools. It has been the policy of the school authorities 
to give to all children equal advantages of education and to es- 
tablish wherever possible and feasible a four year high school. 


System of High Schools 


“Probably in no other county in Virginia is there to be found a 
eroup of high-school principals as capable of handling and direct- 
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ing the work of the eight high schools as are to be found in Wise 
County. The policy of the school officials has been to secure good 
men, and if possible, to retain these over a period of years. The 
courses offered in the high schools.are preparing pupils with a good 
all-round education as well as to take advanced work in higher 
institutions. 


Flistory of Lipps District 

“With the exception of the records in the Lipps School District 
there is no recorded account of the early history of the school SyS- 
tem in Wise County. Fortunately a very good record has been pre- 
served of the formation of the schools in this particular district, 
which, no doubt, is a fair sample of the formation and organiza- 
tion of the schools in the other sections of the county. ‘he account 
of these records as indicated below will show that the people were 
mindful of the need for public school education. 

“I quote the following from the official record: 


First Meeting of Trustees 


“ “Wise County, Virginia, Lipps, or 5th School District of said 
County, December 15th, 1870. The Trustees of said District met at 
the house of Henry Skeen and organized at the call of the School 
Superintendent; ‘Trustees present, as follows: James Holbrook, 
Francis B. Greear, and M. T. Lipps. 


“Ist. Appointed James Holbrook Chairman and M. plieelipps: 
Clerk. 

“2nd. Ordered the Clerk to take the census of the children in 
the district and make a return within 30 days. 

“3rd. Agreed that we have six schools in our district and that 
there be houses provided as soon as practicable. (Descrip- 
tion of school districts included in record.) 


see 


The ‘Trustees agree to pay teachers $20.00 per month for their 
services if there is a sufficiency of money drawn, the teachers to take 
the draw and hold Trustees responsible. 

“ “The Clerk is ordered to purchase any blank books to keep rec- 
ords on.’ 


Second Meeting of School Trustees 
“ “Virginia; Wise County: 
* ‘At a meeting of Board Trustees of Lipps or 5th School Dis- 
trict. 
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“Noreed to hold an election on the 14th day of Feb. 1871, and 
ordered that we propose two mills to the dollar for school purposes 
as prescribed by act of the Assembly.’ 


Notice 


‘There will be an election held in the Lipps, or 5th School Dis- 
trict of Wise County, Virginia, on the 14th day of February, 1871, 
for public free school purposes as prescribed by Law and the Board 
of School Trustees being in session on the 3rd day of February, 
1871, proposes two mills to the dollar for real and personal estate, 
the election to be conducted in accordance of act of the General 
Assembly of Virginia, approved Dec. 23rd, 1870. 

“Given under my hand Feb. 3rd, 1871.’ 

Men leeiaibp: 
Clerk of Board 

“Two additional meetings of the Board held during the year 
1871, we find among the records the following provisions: 

“Tet. G. W. Bond be allowed $6.00 for making the tickets for 
public school purposes in the said District for 1871’ and ‘Agree 
that the collector, Wilson V. Kiser, have 5 per cent for collecting 
and paying agreed money for Lipps or No. 5 School District.’ 

“Another extract: 

“ “Aoree that each or either of the ‘Trustees can with the consent 
of the neighborhood locate a site for the school house or at least 24 
of the citizens and we as Board of Trustees make his act valid.’ 

“It is very interesting to note that the old question of school 
vaccination was handled in a very forcible way when we find from 
the records of 1871 the following resolution: 

““Aoreed that no student shall attend school until he is vacci- 
nated as the law requires.’ 

“Tn the record of Aug. 29th, 1871, we find, as follows: 

“«Norveed that we have three schools in our district and that we 
sive $25.00 per teacher per month.’ 

“We find from the records of May 2nd, 1872, that all teachers 
were required to hold teachers certificates as illustrated by the fol- 
lowing order: 

“Ordered that the Clerk issue warrant to the teachers when 
they produce a certificate from the County Superintendent of their 
services and sign the Chairman’s name to the warrant.’ 

“Tt is also interesting to note that after the organization of the 
schools in 1870 and 1871 and the levying of a two mills tax that by 
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resolution of the Board in May, 1872, this rate of taxation was in- 
creased to 5 cents on the $100 on real and personal estate so that 
Trustees might furnish books for indigent children and repairs to 
the school houses. ; 

“The school authorities evidently had a great deal of trouble in 
supplying the necessary funds as illustrated by a resolution under 
date of Aug. 14th, 1873, as follows: 

“ ‘We the Trustees, agree that there will be a levy of 10 cents on 
the $100.00 worth to be ratified by the County Board of Super- 
visors to pay teachers.’ 

“In the minutes of Aug. 14th, 1873, we find that three schools 
were to be provided as illustrated by the following resolution of 
the Board of ‘Trustees: 

“ “Ordered that there be three schools opened in this township 
in the years 1873 and 1874. One at the station (referring to Guest's 
Station), one on the Laurel Grove Guest’s River, one at Sandy 
Ridge schoolhouse.’ 

“Tt is very interesting to note also that the School Board even in 
the earlier days had trouble with petitioners and individual mem- 
bers of the Board handling the affairs of his particular community 
as illustrated by the following resolution: 

“ ‘Ordered that no teacher will be legally employed only at a 
regular meeting of the Board of Trustees’ and further “Ordered 
that no act of the School Board will be legal except that all of the 
Board members be present.’ 

“Tt seems that the Trustees had more or less trouble with fi- 
nancing among the earlier days as we find among the records a 
resolution proposing tax from two to ten mills on the dollar, and 
we find a resolution made during the year 1876, as follows: 

“Ordered that we pay teachers on proportion to population of 
the district and ordered that we ask the County Board and Board 
of Supervisors to lay a levy of 5 cents on the $100.00 worth of land 
and property to pay school trustees.’ 

“We find from the records that the schools during the earlier 
days varied in the length of term from two to five months. Under 
resolution of the Board of July, 1878, we find the following: 

“ ‘Ordered that the schools continue for five months in the year 
1878, again, ‘ordered that we allow teachers $18.00 per month 
for the ensuing year.’ 

“On account of the poverty existing in the territory it was neces- 
sary for the School Board to furnish a number of children with 
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the necessary school books. We find proper regard for this in the 
original levy provided for in the formation of the schools in May, 
1872, and again under date of 1878, we find the following resolu- 
tion: 

“ ‘Ordered that we use the old books for the present year.’ 
Either on account of lack of funds or on account of not having the 
necessary teaching -force schools were not provided in every school 
district, as illustrated by order entered by the Board on the 29th 
of July, 1879, as follows: 

‘“ ‘Ordered the schools be started first where there was no school 
last year.’ 

“The pay of the teachers varied from time to time from $18 to 
$25.00. The salary in the year 1879 according to the minutes was, 
as follows: 

“ ‘Ordered that we allow teachers not over $20.00 per month.’ 

“During the year 1882 we find the first record of a salary sched- 
ule when the pay of teachers was fixed by the Board under the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“ ‘Ordered that we pay teachers according to grade of certificate; 
pay first grade $22.00, and pay second grade $18.00 and third grade 
$15.00.’ 

“During the year 1883 the schedule was changed so that the sec- 
ond grade certificate received $20.00 per month and third grade 
certificate $18.00 per month. 

“I am reliably informed that Captain Martin Van Buren Kil- 
bourne, a teacher on Callahan, Richmond School District, before 
the Civil War, was requested to treat the children. This treat 
during one of the sessions was in the form of whiskey which was 
poured from a coffee pot and served to the pupils of the school. 
This information is accurate in that it was given by one of the 
pupils who got a little too much of the intoxicating liquors and 
staggered in home drunk. Under resolution of the Board of 
Trustees in the Lipps District in 1883 we find the following reso- 
lution: 

“ ‘Ordered that we let no person teach who will drink intoxt- 
cating liquors while engaged in school service. If so they will be 
dismissed by the Board for setting such an example before the 
children in his school.’ 

“The only record that I have found with reference to the length 
of school day is indicated in resolution of the School Board in 
1883, as follows: 

‘Ordered that the teachers be required to teach nine hours on 
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an average during the term and that he or she (this is the first indi- 
cation that any lady has served as a teacher) shall teach through 
August, September and a part of October ten hours during the day 
and out of this time they shall have one hour for play time in short 
days and in long days 114 hours.’ 

“During the years 1883 and 1884 we find the following quota- 
tions: 

* ‘Ordered that we have houses well seated and lighted and 
made so that they will be comfortable during the winter before 
we start their school for the year ending July Ist, 1884’ and again 
‘Ordered that we have our houses repaired so that they will be 
comfortable. ‘The repairs to be made as soon as possible.’ 

‘A shortage of teachers existed during the year 1885, as noted by 
the following order of the Board: 

~ ‘Ordered that they bond all teachers according to these orders 
and that the Clerk fill these vacant schools that there is no teacher 
for and as soon as he can get teachers for them and that he select 
as good teachers as he can get.’ We find listed among the teachers 
for this year the following: 

“W. H. Bond, Big Toms Creek. 

peer ieeStalarcep ule 

“T. B. Hillman, Sandy Ridge. 

“A. M. Vicars, Dry Fork. 

“We have no records of the administration in the several dis- 
tricts of the county but for the first time in the records we find 
mentioned in the minutes of the Lipps School District under date 
of Dec. 19th, 1885 that certain pupils were transferred to Glade- 
ville College and that pay for these pupils in the sum of 99 cents 
each was forwarded to Professor J. B. Wolfe, president.” 


The Old-Time School Games 
By Robert M. Addington, President 
Gladeville College 1903-1904 

Round ‘Town was one of the most popular games of the old 
school. It was so called because the corners were arranged in cir- 
cular form. There were four corners, including home base. ‘The 
batsman who ran the four corners made a “round” or score. 

The ball was delivered to the batsman by a colleague, while an 
opponent was stationed behind to catch the missed balls. ‘The bats- 
man was allowed three strikes. Merely tipping the ball was a 
“snib,’ or a “snig.” To catch the ball on the fly, or on the first 
bounce, put the striker “out.” Often he was “out’”’ if he knocked 
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the ball outside of the “let lines.” He was out if he struck at the 
ball and missed it, and it was caught by the “man” behind before 
it touched the ground or on the first bounce. 

It was not against the rule to catch it in a hat. A base runner 
could not advance on “dead ball.” If, while the ball was in play, 
he stopped on a corner and later started to run, or if he crossed the 
ball, he was out. If he had not crossed the ball, he could return to 
the corner passed, provided he was not recrossed or the corners 
were not “full.” Usually seven rounds brought all of a side who 
were out back into the game again. Sometimes it restored only one. 
Paddles were used for bats. The first choice of players and the side 
first at the paddles were determined by “throwing up.” One way 
of doing this was for representatives of each side in the game al- 
ternately to throw and to catch a stick. The stick being caught, 
was grasped hand over hand. The one whose hand held the top 
of the stick as many as two times out of three had the choice, pro- 
vided his hold was firm enough to enable him to throw the stick 
ten feet over his head. The other way of determining choice was 
by throwing up a paddle, one side of which had been made wet 
with spittle. This was done three times, also, unless it fell favorable 
to the same side twice in succession. The question was put, “Which 
do you take, wet or dry?” 

Sometimes chance was not resorted to, it being agreed that one 
side have first choice of players and the other the paddles. At other 
times a small group of the best players would propose to play 
against the crowd. 

The chief difference between Round Town and Straight ‘Town 
was in the arrangement of the corners or bases. ‘They made a cir- 
cular track in the former and a straight track in the latter, 

Bull Pen had as many corners as there were players on a side. 
These corners were arranged in circular form so as to enclose a 
pen. When the corner men had taken position, the ball had to be 
passed to every corner man before it was “hot.” The rules of the 
game forbade its being thrown before it was ‘“hot.”” Each man was 
endowed with one or two “eyes” which he could save by hitting, 
or lose by failing to hit, his opponents in the game. A two-corner 
man could throw from the center of the pen, provided he knelt on 
one knee to do so. An inmate of the pen, on going outside its 
boundaries, could be “bounced out” by a corner man, provided he 
did not return in a given time. The corner men, on making a hit, 
retreated to a safe distance, and the “‘penners,” in making the re- 
taliatory throw, could not pursue them farther than ten steps from 
the pen. 7 
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Lap Jacket was a game at which two could play, each having a 
switch with which he whipped the other until one of them ex- 
pressed a desire to quit. 

In playing Hard Knuckles, two boys would grasp each other’s 
left hand in such a way as to present the back of a closed fist to each 
other’s strokes, then the game would begin and would continue 
until one of them said, “Let’s quit.” 

Tag was played not so often at the school as it was played at the 
parting of the ways, on the road to and from school. 

Occasionally acting poles were erected, on which the most com- 
mon feats were “‘prizing Isaac” and “‘skinning a cat.” 

On the marble yards of thirty or forty years ago, good usage 
sanctioned the following words, phrases, and clauses: Ring (al- 
though it approximated a square), taw, deadline, cornerman, mid- 
dleman, tawkillance, mankillance, roundance, clearance, pickance, 
fudge, fat, deat, stakes, doubs, thribs, easys, hards, seven, dog the 
ring, lay up, track, man back, two best out o’ three, you can’t hit a 
buck across the river, you can’t shoot a duck in muddy water, will 
you take a dare to shoot to here, hold a steady hand there and 
you Il never touch a hair. 

Knucks, or Rollee Hole, was a game played with marbles. Three 
small depressions (holes) were made in the ground in straight line 
and about ten feet apart. ‘he player was advanced by either roll- 
ing his marble into one of these holes or by hitting the marble of 
his antagonist. A player could take a “span” in rolling for the hole 
or in shooting at his opponent. If his opponent’s marble lay within 
the circle of a span, he could turn it and take it in whatever direc- 
tion he wished. The hindmost man in the game was required to 
hold a marble between two knuckles of his closed fist while all of 
his opponents took a shot at it. Therefore the game was called 
“knucks.”’ 

Dare Base, Stink Base, Dead Base, and King Base were often 
played. In Dare Base dares were.given and those who were caught — 
were added to the side that captured them. Games were won by 
catching all of an opposing side, or by going around the opposing 
side, provided there was anyone at home at the time the circuit 
was made. Sometimes going around could be stealthily done and 
sometimes the one who went around must proclaim his intention 
at the time of starting before it would count. In Stink Base, those 
who were caught were placed on the Stink and closely guarded 
there until rescued by their colleagues, which could be done, pro- 
vided their colleagues eluded the vigilance of the guards and 
touched the prisoners without being caught. In Dead Base, those 
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who were caught were “out’’ of the game until “‘a side was broken 
up.” In King Base, the bases were arranged in circular form with 
one in the center. Each base was occupied by a petty king, who 
might add to his subjects by capturing whomsoever he could. 
When a king was captured, he and his subjects, too, transferred 
their allegiance to the king who effected the capture. ‘The king 
whose domain had.absorbed all the petty kingdoms won the game. 

Black Man was played by having a boy act as Black Man. When 
the game was ready to begin, he would call out, “What would ye 
do to see the Old Black Man a-coming?” ‘The general response was 
“Try to get home.” Then the race began and each one touched by 
the Black Man became, in turn, a black man and aided in catching 
“the whites.” There was an exchange of bases after each call. 

Both boys and girls played Antne Over. ‘The ball was passed to 
and fro, between opposing sides, over the school house roof. ‘The 
side in possession of the ball would shout, “Antne!” ‘The other 
side would reply, “Over!” Then the former side would say, “Over 
she comes!” The failure of the ball to pass over was announced 
“Not quite!’”’ The side catching the ball could capture members 
of the other side by hitting them with the ball before an exchange 
of “homes” took place. 

Hot Pepper or War Ball was played by throwing a ball back 
and forth between opposing sides. ‘The one hit was captured for 
the side that threw the ball, unless some member of the side he 
was leaving retained him by hitting him a second time. 

The girls sometimes played ‘Town Ball, Cat Ball, Base, and 
Antne Over. More often, however, they played Switch or Lost My 
Glove, London Bridge, Cross Question or ‘Take Home What You 
Borrow, Thimble, the Old Witch, Molly Bright, Frog in the 
Meadow, Pussy Wants a Corner, Pretty Bird in My Cup, Pleased 
or Displeased, William-A-Trimmeetoe, and Whoop-ee Hide.” 


Barring out the Teacher 


Hugh L. Sulfridge relates this story about barring-out the 
teacher: 

Many customs and practices prevailed in the schools during the 
early days, which fortunately have been abandoned and forgotten. 
One of these which will be recalled by those who attended school 
before or around the turn of the century was the practice of “Fas- 
tening” or barring out the teacher. All the rural schools were con- 
ducted in one-room buildings, either log or frame, one door in 
front and two windows on either side, heated by a single stove, or 
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open fire, wood being used for fuel. ‘The teacher’s desk or table 
with a single chair was opposite and facing the door, the pupils 
ranged on either side in long homemade benches or seats. There 
were no desks; books and slates (there were no paper writing tab- 
lets) were kept on the seat nearthe owner. Girls, as a rule, occu- 
pied the seats on the left of the aisle facing the teacher’s desk, the 
boys on the right. ‘There seems to have been no rule for the separa- 
tion, it was more by custom and general consent. 

Usually, schools lasted from the first Monday in August to the 
week before Christmas—five months was the standard. About a 
week or ten days before school was to close, the older boys began 
to speculate on the possibility of a “‘treat’’ before Christmas. The 
subject may have been timidly brought up in the presence of the 
teacher, who was as a rule rather non-committal. This attitude 
was provocative, and the older boys began to make plans. The 
bolder ring leaders would come early to school, fasten the windows 
and barricade the door. All pupils willing and daring enough to 
join the rebellion were admitted inside. Others remained outside 
as non-combatants and spectators. Finally, the teacher made his 
appearance. ‘Then followed a brief period of ominous silence as 
he tried the door. Finding the door securely fastened, he sought 
the cause of the disturbance and was usually informed by willing 
intermediaries that the price of admission and opening school for 
regular duties was a promise to treat before the close of school for 
Christmas. Wishing to ascertain more accurate knowledge of the 
situation, the teacher usually made his appearance at the windows 
which was a signal for riotous yelling and defiance on the part of 
those within. 

Now one of two or three courses lay open to the unhappy 
teacher: he could undertake to force entrance; he could call it a 
day and leave, or he could enter into negotiations. The mountain 
code was such as to preclude the more sensible and temperate al- 
ternatives; and, in order to save face, and avoid the sting and hu- 
miliation of defeat, he usually decided to storm the defenses, force 
an entrance, and subdue the rebellion forthwith. 


Episode on Dry Fork 


One of the most interesting episodes of this sort happened at a 
little one-room school on Dry Fork in Wise County. 

We had a young red-headed husky teacher in charge. On arriv- 
ing at the school early one morning he found himself barred out 
with a crowd of hilarious youngsters inside breathing defiance 
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and challenging his authority. Making a quick survey of the situa- 
tion, he hastily moved around the building looking for some weak- 
ness in the defenses. Coming up to one of the half-sash panes, he 
was head and shoulders inside before the defenders could come to 
the breach. There ensued a struggle for mastery. ‘The stronger 
teacher was limited in his full strength, what with his legs outside 
and his head, body and arms inside. The defenders literally 
swarmed about him, holding his arms, pulling his hair, and pok- 
ing him in the eyes and ears. His superior strength finally won, 
however, and he slid in on his back, quickly regained his feet, 
seized the ring leader by the collar, and ordered the door opened. 
The conquest was complete, order and quiet were restored; and 
there followed the most perfect day of school anyone present had 
ever known. 

Before the day was over, the teacher made a little speech to the 
school, assuring the pupils that of course he expected to “ted tae 
only he wanted to make it a free and gracious gift, not a forced 
one. Then everyone went home happy. 

The “treat” usually consisted of old-fashioned stick candy. ‘The 
last day of school, all was excitement. There were no absentees 
that day, as everyone guessed, it was “treat” day. ‘The teacher came 
early, burdened with a large box, filled with lesser cartons. Just 
before time for dismissal, children were asked to lay aside their 
books and arrange themselves in orderly rows. ‘Then the cartons 
were opened and the glowing sticks of candy were dumped into 
the empty water pail which was then passed around, each pupil 
taking one stick. This was repeated until all the cartons were 
empty and each youngster had collected some half-dozen sticks of 
shiny peppermint. Then all were dismissed and went home in 
ereat glee, no one doubting that they had had the very best teacher 
in the world! 

The custom of barring out the teacher on occasion was an old 
one, practiced in many sections in early times. It is said that many 
schools were broken up in Massachusetts by big and surly boys, 
even as late as 1837. J. Marion Sims in The Story of My Life, 
published in 1885, relates an incident of this nature which took 
place in South Carolina in pre-Civil War days. The term was 
about to end and the big boys agreed to turn the teacher out and 
make him “treat.” It was the teacher’s habit to take a walk at the 
recess period each morning, during which time he would ask some 
of the larger boys to keep order during his absence. 

No sooner was he out of sight than the three larger boys began 
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to barricade the door by placing the long benches in a crisscross 
fashion, one to the right and one to the left, so that the entrance 
could be easily defended. When, on returning, the old gentleman 
saw what had been done he became perfectly furious. He swore 
he would not give up and he would not treat, and that he was 
coming into the house whether or no. He was so violent that he 
easily intimidated the ring leaders. At last he climbed onto the 
roof of the house and threw part of it off, it being covered with 
boards held on by poles. The defenders, seeing that he would 
surely gain entrance through the roof, called for a parley. They 
agreed to surrender if he would promise not to whip them. 
Though fifty-five years old, the teacher was strong and of a violent 
temper, fully capable of thrashing the ring leaders. However, the 
promise was grudgingly made, the barricade was removed, and 
Mr. Quigley entered the room. Walking up to Bob Stafford, the 
instigator of the rebellion, who stood trembling in the middle of 
the room, said, “Sir,” as he drew back his clinched fist, ‘I have a 
great mind to run my fist through your body!’’ However, Bob 
beat a hasty retreat, and Mr. Quigley’s temper subsided. 

An incident in North Carolina in the forties ended somewhat 
differently. As Christmas drew near, it was talked around that the 
usual custom of turning out the School Master was to be observed. 
When the crisis came, however, the teacher accepted terms, de- 
cided on—a treat of half a gallon of brandy for an egg-nog; for 
his views on the liquor question were not so decided as were those 
of most of his successors in that state in after years. 

Edward Eggleston in his inimitable ‘Hoosier Schoolmaster,” 
gives an interesting account of a “barring out” which took place 
in Indiana during the early days of that frontier state. Ralph Hart- 
sook, the young school master, was faced with the issue of either 
giving an extra holiday, for which according to school board rules, 
he would not be paid, or facing rebellion led by Hank Banta and 
Bud Means, the ring leaders of a-revolt. As a matter of fact, Ralph 
had expected a petition for a holiday on Christmas. He had in- 
tended to grant a holiday if it should be asked, but it was not 
asked. 

Hank Banta was all for forcing the issue, but Bud was skeptical. 
He favored a parley. He was sure the master was “mighty peart”’ 
and they would be beat anyhow some way. It was Bud’s considered 
opinion that the school master would not run away from the con- 
troversy. “He warn’t that air kind,” said Bud. “He was one of 
them air sort as died in their tracks.”’ He ‘lowed the master was 
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made of that air sort of stuff as would burn the dog-on’d ole school 
house to ashes, or blow it to splinters, but what he’d beat.” 

Sensing the growing dissatisfaction the school master, instead 
of going to his accustomed place of abode, set out for the neigh- 
boring village some miles away when school closed. What was the 
purpose of this unusual movement of the teacher? Was he running 
away? But ‘lowed Mr. Hartsook was mighty unsartin.” 

Hank and Bud had taken over during the night. Next morning 
the single door was securely barred, the ring leaders and those 
daring enough to stand with them were inside, nervously awaiting 
developments. Nine o’clock was approaching and the master had 
not made his appearance. Outside were those pupils and a few 
curious parents, neutral observers, intent on witnessing the out- 
come of the conflict. Finally, just before nine o'clock, the master 
made his appearance. He came in from the neighboring sugar- 
camp carrying a board. His voice was now heard demanding that 
the door be opened. “‘Let’s open her,” said Hank, turning livid 
with fear at the firm, confident tone of the master. ‘““Hank, you're 
a coward,” said Bud. “You got me into this blamed mess and now 
you want to crawfish. You jist tech one of these ‘ere fastenin’s, and 
I'll lay you out flat on your back afore you can say Jack Rob- 
inson!”’ 

The master was climbing onto the roof with the board in his 
hand. “That air won’t win,” said Pete Jones from the outside. 
Apparently, the fire had been allowed to burn out in the fireplace, 
only live coals left, no smoke. ‘The master had now reached the 
chimney top, and taking the paper from his pocket, he deliberately 
poured the contents down the chimney. “Gunpowder” shouted 
Pete Jones and set out down the road to be out of range of the 
explosion. 

The teacher emptied the paper and placed the board over the 
chimney. Immediately inside there was a great commotion. The 
barricade was thrown down, and Hank followed by Bud, came out 
sneezing and coughing, such a smell of sulphur as came from the 
schoolhouse! 

Seeing Hank and Bud outside, the master removed the board 
from the chimney, descended to the ground, walked inside, and 
threw open the windows, and the school soon came in and all was 
quiet. “It is just nine o'clock,” said Ralph, consulting his watch, 
“and I’m glad to see you here promptly. I should have given you 
a holiday if you had asked me like gentlemen. On the whole, I 
think I shall give you a holiday, anyway. School is dismissed.” 
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Hank felt foolish, and Bud secretly determined to thrash either 
Hank or the teacher, he didn’t care which. 

Strange as it may seem the practice of barring out the teacher 
had prevailed more than 200 years before in England. The follow- 
ing quotation is taken from the Life of Joseph Addison by Samuel 
Johnson: . 

“The practice of barring-out, was a savage license, practiced in 
many schools to the end of the last century, by which the boys, 
when the periodical vacation drew near, growing petulant at the 
approach of liberty, some days before the time of regular recess, 
took possession of the school, of which they barred the doors, and 
bade their master defiance from the windows. It is not easy to 
suppose that on such occasions the master would do more than 
laugh; yet, if tradition may be credited, he often struggled hard 
to force or surprise the garrison. The master, when Pigot was a 
school-boy, was barred-out at Lichfield, and the whole operation, 
as he said, was planned and conducted by Addison.” This incident 
is said to have taken place in 1683 when Addison was 12 years old. 

Thus we see a custom and a tradition perpetuated and practiced 
here in the Mountains of Wise County far from the place of its 
origin by boys who had probably never dreamed that they were 
repeating and reliving the thoughts and habits of their remote 
ancestors in far-away England.—R. M. Addington 


Letter on Old Schools 


W. J. McLemore, an old-time teacher, writes as follows: 

My first teacher was B. B. Readwine who was a doctor and be- 
came at one time Treasurer of Wise County. He was also an old- 
time teacher. 

In the first school I attended we used an old slate and dug our 
pencils out of the slate banks. We had no sponges but spat on our 
slates and rubbed out letters with our coat sleeves, or took them 
to the creek and washed them by-hand. ‘The room was heated with 
wood stove, with wood that we picked up out in the forest at noon 
or recess—carried it in and cut it up and carried it in out of the 
snow. 

I attended school till I could pass the high-school subjects and 
in examinations get first class certificates and always hold first-class 
certificate. My first school I taught was at Pole Bridge four miles 
from home. I taught there four terms and walked 8 miles each 
day—was at the school house on time—8 o'clock, and with the 
exception of a few nights that I stayed with my parents, I walked, 
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rain or shine. Most of my pupils were real sports—rough and 
ready. One day we cut down a chestnut tree, and one boy that 
hardly had shoes winter or summer whose heels got so tough and 
hard that he would crack the burrs with his bare heels and got 
more chestnuts than any of the rest. 

My next school was at the Hurricane school. I taught there two 
terms. I got a raise from the Pole Bridge school from $20.00 a 
month to $27.50. 

One morning when I came in sight of the school ground a man 
was standing by a 100 gal. copper still. I asked him what he in- 
tended to do with it. He said he was going to put it up there and 
make apple brandy. I told him no—He asked me then if I would 
help him carry it off, and I told him I would—so we carried it off 
down the hill from the play ground. 

I went from the Hurricane to Norton and established the first 
high school in Norton. I was the principal and my wife assistant— 
we enrolled 60 pupils with some more enrolled as first grades—in 
all 80 pupils. This was in 1896. 

The first day in school the children seemed to get restless and 
wanted to change seats too often. Upon inspection I found out 
that hogs had made beds under the floor out of leaves and the 
fleas had accumulated too much and the children, being covered, 
could not keep from moving about. At noon I dismissed school 
and told them to come back next day. So I got water, washed out 
the hog bed, fleas and all, and the next day children could sit still. 
—W. S. McLemore 


Normal Schools 


In the early 1900's Summer Normal Schools were held at Big 
Stone Gap for the purpose of preparing teachers to take examina- 
tions for certificates. Dr. W. R. Smithey of Charlottesville, who 
taught three summers in the Big Stone Gap Normal, writes as 
follows: 

As a young man of 25 I was invited by Mr. R. H. Sheppe, con- 
ductor of the Big Stone Gap Summer Normal to become a teacher 
of Algebra and Arithmetic in this school for July, 1907. I was 
there for three summers with Mr. Sheppe, principal of Big Stone 
Gap High School and Mr. R. D. Baker, superintendent of Wise 
County Schools as local manager. 

Big Stone Gap Summer Normal was for teachers of Southwest 
Virginia. According to my figures the enrollment for July, 1908 
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was 327, 72 of whom were from Wise County. The classes were 
conducted in the Big Stone Gap High School building. This 
building burned. Several years later it was rebuilt on the same site 
with the original plans. ‘ 

The teaching staff of this Summer Normal, as I remember it, 
was composed of the following persons: 

W. M. Remines, Arithmetic, Psychology and Literature. 

W. M. Davidson, History, and Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing. 

R. M. Addington, History. 

W.R. Smithey, Algebra and Arithmetic. 

R. H. Alderman, Physiology, Civil Government and <Agricul- 
fue 

Miss Clara Heron, Drawing. 

Miss Elizabeth Burgess, Vocal Music. 

Miss Elizabeth Thaxton, Primary Reading Methods. 

R. H. Sheppe, Psychology and Principles of Teaching. 

C. Y. Chapman, Spelling, Geography and Literature. 

G. E. Bennett, Physical Geography. 

A. Milton Elam, English Grammar. 

Charles Elam, Literature. 

Big Stone Gap Summer Normal School was one of nine or ten 
scattered through the State. They were inaugurated in 1906 by 
Supt. Eggleston (State Superintendent) for the purpose of training 
public school teachers and principals. These schools continued 
until the establishment of Harrisonburg, Radford and Fredericks- 
burg State Normal Schools. As I recall they ran for about four 
summers and were the forerunners of the above mentioned State 
Normal Schools.—W. R. Smithey 


Colleges 
Gladeville College 


On Feb. 21, 1882, the Virginia Legislature passed an act pro- 
viding for the establishment of Gladeville College at Gladeville, 
in which “shall be taught the various branches of literature, 
science, art and music, in connection with a public free school.” 

Judging from a brief folder written in the year 1884, stating 
that the previous year the enrollment was two hundred, we are 
inclined to believe that the college began its work the session of 
1883-84, with Prof. Wm. Floyd Ramey, A. M., the first president. 
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Gladeville College 1892. At the back can be seen a part of the first building 
called the college. The front was known when first built as a “spacious and 
commodious building.” 


Here is an extract of that first bulletin as furnished by Mrs. Ida 
Addington, whose husband was a student: 


Gladeville College 
For Both Sexes, 
Wise Court House, Virginia 


Wm. Floyd Ramey, A. M., President 
D. A.. Ramey, Assistant 


_ Calendar 1884-85 


The Scholastic Year consists of two terms. The First Term be- 
gins August 4th, 1884, and closes the 19th of the following Decem- 
ber. ‘The Second ‘Term will begin January 5th, and close May 
20th, 1885. 


Board, Incidentals, Etc. 


Good board can be obtained in town in respectable private 
families at from $1.50 to $1.75 per week. This includes table 
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board, furnished room, fuel, and lights. By walking short distance, 
board might be had even cheaper in the country. Each student will 
pay thirty cents First ‘Term, and forty cents Second Term as an 
incidental fee, to defray the ‘expenses for fuel, janitor’s services, 
etc. The First Term of the school will be free to those only of 
school age, who reside in the Gladeville sub-school district, and 
study the branches required to be taught in the public free schools. 
On examination it will be seen that the necessary expenses at 
Gladeville College are very small in comparison with other schools 
of like grade. 
Location, Building, & Curriculum 


This Institution is situated at Gladeville, seat of justice of Wise 
County. ‘The location is one of the best to be found. The town is 
situated on the high ground, has a natural drainage, and is noted 
for its beauty and healthfulness. The building, which occupies a 
commanding site east of town, is a large and beautiful two-story 
edifice, 42 x 62 feet. Two hundred and forty-seven students were 
enrolled the past year, and a large daily average attendance was 
sustained during the whole time. Students were in attendance 
from the various counties of Southwestern Virginia and Eastern 
Kentucky. It shall be our constant aim in the future to use every 
effort to sustain and promote the reputation which the school has 
already gained at home and abroad. The methods of instruction 
are thorough, practical, and progressive. Our course of study in- 
cludes the following departments: Common School, Preparatory, 
Scientific, and Classical. Appropriate degrees will be ‘conferred 
upon such students as complete the Scientific or Classical course. 
—End of bulletin. 


_ The college building at first was a small building having two 
rooms on the ground floor and one, a music room, on the second 
floor. About 1892 a two-story, larger building was constructed in 
front of the original structure and attached to it. 

Wm. Floyd Ramey was born near Fort Blackmore uner2 4; 
1857. He attended local schools in Scott County then went to 
Kingsley Academy, Arcadia, Tennessee. Later he attended East 
‘Tennessee Wesllyan University. 

After leaving Wise he went West, where he served as principal 
of high schools, as superintendent of schools, as Professor of His- 
tory at Georgetown College, Georgetown, Kentucky. 

He died in Bristol, Virginia, May 26, 1924.* 

* Ramey, H. P. “Notes on the Family of Ramey,’ Chicago. 
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James B. Wolfe the second president was the son of William 
Wolfe, the first superintendent of schools of Wise County. He first 
attended school at Three Forks, which was the oldest school house 
in the county. 

The writer has been unable to find the names of the men who 
served as presidents of the college from 1887 to 1892 with assur- 
ance of accuracy. ~ 

Prof. C. Y. Chapman was elected president in 1892. He had 
previously served as president 
of Cumberland College and 
Tazewell College, ‘Tennessee. 

The college was supported 
by means of tuition paid by stu- 
dents. Since the institution was 
not only a college but a school 
embracing all grades from the 
primary to college, pupils en- 
titled to attend the public 
schools of the district were not 
charged tuition. 

Tuition rates per month 
were: $1.00 for primary pupils, 
grammar grades $2.00, prepara- 
tory grades $2.50 and college 
students $3.00. Boarding stu- 
dents could secure board and 
room for $1.50 per week. 
Prot..C,9¥.. Chapman, president of Subjects taught ini ae bho 

Gladeville College 1892-1903. Chapman's day were 4 years of 
Latin, Greek, higher mathemat- 
ics, geology, chemistry, philosophy, astronomy, political economy. 

In the year 1892-93 the school enrollment, from primary 
through college, according to the catalogue was 148. 

Prof. Chapman served as head of the school until the fall of 1903 
when he went to Norton to become principal of the school there. 
It is to be inferred that the college remained in operation as such 
until about 1906, at which time, by act of the Legislature a free 
high school system was established in Virginia. 

In the spring of 1908 the wooden building which had been 
known as Gladeville College was torn down and a brick building 
was constructed. This one, with recent additions, still stands. 

Presidents following Prof. Chapman were: 
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Gladeville College Group, May, 1901. 
Top row, left to right: Rich Roberts, Roy Banner, Moscow Ramey, Cicero 
Hamilton, Hugh Slemp, Emmett Porter, Wade Hamilton, Milt Hall. Second 
Row: Gustava Kelly, Willie Banner, Vinnie Flanary, Etta Dotson, Mattie 
Jones, Ruth Flanary, Mary Wells, and ? Third Row: Millard Flanary, 
James Hillman, Bradley Flanary, Emerson Kelly, Hoke Horne, Buddy Wells, 
Ross Jones, Docta Johnson (?), Glenn Bruce, Winnie Paddock, John Suthers, 
Nona Hale, Vivian Hill, Nellie Grubb, Thurman Chapman, Miss Lelia Beaty, 
Miss Kate Thruman, Prof. Chapman, Lora Gene Kelly, Rob Chapman, 
Monroe McLemore, Minter Dale Kelly. Fourth Row: Lizzie Elam, Helen Pad- 
dock, Luch Chapman, Butler Richmond, Maude Roberts, Claude Jones, 
Lenore Chapman, Jack Kelly. Fifth Row: Virgie Gilliam, Nettie Kilgore, 
Callie Beaty, Mary Chapman, Ollie Roberts, Neb Chapman, Elbert Lipps, 
Wenonah Chapman, Ed Vicars, ?, Thurman Dotson, Ethel Fulton, Carrie 
Dean, Bert Kelly, Stacy Lewis, Vie Dean, Nannie Porter, Fannie Owens. 


Robert M. Addington........1903-1904. Mr. Addington later 
became clerk of Scott County. Hé was author of the Scott County 
History. 

emo DANS fete nn eee ee ee 1904—1906. 

At this time public free high schools became a part of Virginia’s 
school plan and, with the event, the college was suspended and a 
high school established. John Ashworth became the first principal 
of the new-type school. 

Of the many humorous incidents related by old-timers of Glade- 
ville College the one about the ringing of a cowbell, is especially 
interesting. 
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It is said that while classes were in session the teachers, as well 
as the students, could hear a cowbell clatter-calling at the rear of 
the building. The president would detail first one boy and then 
another to go out and drive the cow off the school yard. 

Each boy, however, would return with the report that there was 
no cow on the school ground. Still, now and then the bell would 
jangle. 

Later, it was learned that one of the boys had hung a cow bell 
in a hidden spot under the edge of the house, he had run a string 
under the floor and up through a crack where he had it tied to his 
big toe. Although busy at study he’d wiggle his toe now and then 
and set the bell to clattering. 

Another story about play is full of interest. And that was to the 
effect that boys played only with boys and girls with girls—except 
when rules were broken. And in order to keep rules from being 
broken a board fence divided the playground. 


Southwest Virginia College 


Southwest Virginia College was established in 1950 with Jim C. 
Sluss as president. It occupied a stone building east of the town of 
Wise originally built as a detention home. 

The school being without sufficient financial backing was forced 
to close after a short period of operation. 


Clinch Valley College 


The people of this area, composed largely of Buchanan, Scott, 
Wise, Lee, Russell, Washington, and Dickenson counties’ leading 
citizens, took the initiative in establishing the Clinch Valley Col- 
lege, a branch of the University of Virginia. Kenneth Asbury, 
T. M. Bates, Sam Crockett, Fred Grear, J. J. Kelly, Will Bond Lay, 
M. M. Long, Glyn R. Phillips, Hagan Richmond, Lois ‘Tracey, 
W. A. Thompson, and Glen M. Williams are among many who 
have worked a long time for the establishment in Southwest Vir- 
ginia of some means of higher education, sponsored by a state in- 
stitution, other than educational extension. 

They, with the assistance of many other people and particularly 
the members of the General Assembly from this region, fostered 
the passage through the General Assembly of Virginia in 1954 of 
a bill authorizing the establishment of the branch “on an explora- 
tory basis.’ Then, the county of Wise offered a large stone build- 
ing with more than fifteen rooms on a site of approximately 110 
acres on a tentative, two-year, rent-free basis. It 1s the plan of the 
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county to make a long-term arrangement at the expiration of this 
time. It may be in the form of a lease or it may be in the form of 
a deed. 

In addition to more than $16,000 spent by the county of Wise 
toward the renovation of the building, there was raised by nine or 
ten organizations and businesses the sum of $5,500 to purchase 
furniture for the college. 

The local Advisory Committee, later to be enlarged to twelve 
members, included the following during the first year: Kenneth P. 
Asbury, James L. Camblos, Fred B. Grear, J. J. Kelly, JreMo ML. 
Long, G. R. Phillips, E. H. Richmond, W. A. Thompson, and 
G. M. Williams. Administration of the Clinch Valley College, 
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aided by an Administrative Committee of Deans and Department 
Heads of the parent institution at Charlottesville, included the 
following officers: Colgate Whitehead Darden, President; George 
B. Zehmer, Dean of Extension; Samuel R. Crockett, in Charge of 
the Extension Program in Southwest Virginia and with office at 
Marion, Virginia. ‘The first resident dean was Dr. Olen Kenneth 
Campbell. 

Faculty, besides Dr. Campbell, included Stanley H. Botts, Jessee 
Lee Campbell, ‘T. W. Gibson, Anna I. Miller, J. C. Sheffield, Jr., 
Joe C. Smiddy, Joseph C. Vance, and William Lester Wilson. 
Dr. H. E. Funk, professor of foreign languages, was added at the 
end of the first year. 

More than one hundred students completed the first year of 
university courses in 1954-55. Approximately twenty students 
completed a year of business training in the terminal program of 
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Dr. O. K. Campbell, dean, second from left, talking with some students just 
after the Clinch Valley College opened. Left to Right: Elmer Johnson, Dr. 
O. K. Campbell, Raymond Salyer, Shirley Wilson, Elizabeth Colley, Joyce 
Gardner. 


the college, set up primarily for those people who did not plan to 
work toward degrees. 

More than one hundred sixty students enrolled in the evening 
classes offered throughout the academic year 1954-55. Summer 
session enrollment June-August, 1955 exceeded one hundred 
seventy-five. 

In addition to regular faculty members who taught in the sum- 
mer session, the following visiting professors participated in the 
ever widening program of the Clinch Valley College: Dr. Cary 
White, Hollins College; Prof. ‘Thomas Smith, Knoxville City 
Schools; Prof. Charles Jellison, Prof. Aubrey Huffman, and Prof. 
Jack Mulholland, University of Virginia, Charlottesville; Dr. 
Brooke Peirce, Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland; and Prof. 
Peter T. Sardo, State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 

The Clinch Valley College has built a new chemistry depart- 
ment at a cost of more than $10,000 and announced anticipated 
enrollment of 200 for the second year of its operation. 
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OAT 


Incorporated Towns 


Appalachia 


“THE PURPLE rhododendron is rare. Up in the Gap, Bee Rock 
blossoms with it—as a gray cloud purples with the sunrise. This 
rock was tossed on edge when the earth was young, and now stands 
vertical. ‘To get the flowers you 
climb the mountain on one side 
and, balancing on the rock’s thin 
edge, slip down past roots and 
rattlesnake dens until you hang 
out over the water and reach for 
them.” 

The above is the first para- 
graph of John Fox, Jr.’s beautiful 
story, “The Purple Rhododen- 
dron.”’ Although it is fiction, he 
makes the Bee Rock, a thin cliff 
standing on edge at the western 
Gate of Appalachia, the setting. 

ihrough sbee =Rockeirunse a 
branch of the L. & N. Railroad. 
It is contended by residents of 
Appalachia, that this is the short- 
est railway tunnel in the world. 


Rock Typical of Stone Fins Bee Rock, setting of John Fox, Jr.’s 


. . . “Purple Rhododendron” short story. 
This rock is typical of the great jiecan DR Tio iL eaneeninee 


stone fins ere (ete bn all along runs. The tunnel it makes is said 
Stone Mountain south of Appa- to be the shortest in the world. 


lachia. Geologists call it a fault 
caused by the upheaval of the earth when it was young. APES fault 
makes coal mining difficult in its immediate environs. It would 
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seem that God upset these great stones to give space for a town, to 
make the setting to the southward picturesque and to leave a gap 
through which the North Fork of Powell River could tumble and 
pass without leaving a lake. 

To the northward, lying like the backs of cattle in repose, 1s 
Black Mountain, skirting the Kentucky border, thus forming a 
backdrop for the little mountain town. And of this mountain, too, 
John Fox, Jr., has much to say in his stories. 


Virginia and Southwestern Train coming into Appalachia. This railroad 
was originally known as the South Atlantic and Ohio Railroad. It now is 
part of the Southern system. Photo by Jenkins. 


In an article about these mountains and their wealth of coal, 
Fox wrote: “On the north side of Stone Mountain (in the environs 
of Appalachia) are the rich veins of pure coking coal; the Gap 
cliffs are limestone; the water runs like a mill race between them. 
The juxtaposition of such raw material brought the outside 
world in.” 


People Started Coming in 1891 


This influx of people began with the coming of the railroads in 
the spring and summer of 1891. It was hoped by realtors in Big 
Stone Gap that these roads, the South Atlantic and Ohio from 
Bristol, and the L. & N. from Cumberland Gap, would converge 
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upon Big Stone Gap. Because of the steep grade between the town 
of Big Stone Gap and the coal fields to the north of Stone Moun- 
tain, it was necessary that the railroads skirt the mountains and 
converge at a point north of the Gap in the mountains. 

The S. A. & O. was the first to bring a trail to the Gap, but, 
because of tunnel difficulties, a battle for entry into the coal fields 
was waged between the two approaching roads. Once through the 
gap, the S. A. & O. named its terminal “Intermont,” now the 
Southern Yards. When the L. & N. got through and established 
a station which was a box car set on stones, this place was called 


Appalachia about 1902. The business buildings faced the railroad track. 


Appalachia, and which name today predominates although the 
name Intermont has not been dropped from the western end of 
town. 

However, another name was proposed by real estate dealers, so 
the records in the Wise Courthouse show. That name was Mineral- 
ville. 

As mining developed more and more workers came. Business 
men began to construct houses for business alongside the L. & N. 
Railroad. On March 3, 1898, a post office was established with 
A. M. Blair as postmaster. 

The town of Appalachia was incorporated March I, 1906. A. F. 
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Pruner, a dentist, was the first mayor. Sept. 1, 1931, the town as- 
sumed the managerial form of government with E. V. Perry, man- 
ager. He was succeeded by John H. Fletcher, Jan. 1, 1932, who 
has managed the business affairs of the town from that day to this. 

The school system of the town is a fair example of the way the 
town as a whole has grown since the coming of the railroads and 
the exportation of coal. 

The story of the first school house in the environs of Appalachia 
is here told by William Wells, presently a resident of Corbin, Ky. 


Stuck in the mud road near the present Appalachia High School building. 
This road led up Inman Hollow. About 1902. 


“As to the school faculties of that day, I mean, the first school 
that I attended at the place now known as Gibbs Town, Appa- 
lachia, I only remember the names of two teachers, my first and 
second schools. I was six years old when I made my way from Bar 
Pen Branch, on Pigeon Creek, about two miles from Imboden, to 
what was known then, as Callahan Creek School. A large log 
school house stood there in the bottom, near the creek. I was very 
much frightened the first day. We had split poles for seats, with 
the rough side up, set on legs. The pupils were not allowed to 
speak without permission from the teacher. Mr. B. F. Kilbourn of 
Big Stone Gap, taught the first school at this place, in 1880, the 
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next year, in 1881, that J. J. Kelly's children were in this school. 
I remember Emerson Kelly, and his two sisters very well. 

“I had about three miles to go each evening and morning. I 
might say, that I was married in 1899, and set up housekeeping in 
Appalachia, in a log house, very similar to the house where I first 
went to school, except, the split poles. Jam one of the Pioneers of 
Appalachia, having built the third residence house, in the bottom 
opposite the passenger station across the river, and about the third 
business house on Main Street.” 

The next school] building was located on the grounds now oc- 


The Appalachia jail about 1902. 


cupied by the Southern shops, says Mrs. O. L. Maddox, who came 
from Mendota to teach in Appalachia in 191]. At that time, how- 
ever, the school had moved into a new brick building which later 
burned. 

Appalachia is served by three railroads, the Interstate, the 
Southern and the Louisville and Nashville. 

Prior to the coming of the railroads, the land on which Appa- 
lachia is situated was owned by J. J. Kelly, Tr. A. Blondell and 
Joseph Kilbourn. In 1895, what is now known as Main Street and 
some of the western part of town was sold by Mr. Kilbourn to the 
Keystone and Iron Company. This constituted the first sale of lots 
in the town. 


LZ 


Dad Tate and Dray Wagon—1904. Team owned by B. H. Crizer 
of Appalachia. 


The municipally owned water system is drawn from mountain 
springs with a capacity of about 1,000,000 gallons per day. The 
storage reservoir, 1,000,000 gallons capacity, is situated about two 
miles from and 720 feet above the town. The water is conducted 
through a 6-inch main. 

The elevation of Appalachia is 1700 feet. 


Big Stone Gap 
The Home Guard 


Back in the latter part of the 1880’s the town constable of Big 
Stone Gap, an infant town with but a few dwellings and less than 
a dozen business houses, walked into the office of Mayor Josh 
Bullitt and said: 

“Toughs on the loose again. Trouble at the brick plant. I’ve fit 
and I can’t bring ’em in. Now I’m turning in my badge.” 

The little brick plant was south of Poplar Hill near what is 
now the Louisville & Nashville Railroad station. The Yankee 
operator of the plant, anticipating a building boom in the Gap, 
had come down from the North but had recruited a corps of 
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tough, gun-slinging men from the Tennessee mountains to make 
the brick. The workmen, hearing that the wilds of the wilderness 
along the Kentucky border was likewise rough, carried their guns 
with them to work. 

And young Joshua Bullitt, an energetic lawyer from Kentucky, 
fresh from law school at Washington and Lee, knew quite well 
how the toughs did drop out of the forest and shoot up the town 
at will. But Bullitt was not one to be defeated in his aim to bring 
the place to an attitude of respect for law and order. He knew that 
the constable was right. 

So Bullitt ran out into the street and yelled to bystanders that 
he was going after the roughnecks over Poplar Hill. How many 
would go with him? 

Two or three followed. Others hung back, watching. But Josh 
Bullitt went on, followed by the few men who were also willing to 
quell the rowdies. But before Bullitt was farther west than what is 
the site of the present Wise Printing Company building, more 
men fell in, pistols in hand. And by the time the little army had 
reached the crest of Poplar Hill, most men of the town were trail- 
ing, encouraged by the leader. 

Within sight of the brick plant, the gun slingers from ‘Tennessee 
sighted them and organized for battle. They formed two com- 
panies. 

But Josh Bullitt did not falter. Neither did his men, now a little 
civilian army. They spread out for a fight. Then up the winding 
little road came a man on a horse. He held up a hand. It was the 
manager of the brick plant. 

“Men,” he shouted, “‘somebody’s going to be killed here. Let’s 
see if we can head it off.” 

— Bullitt beamed at the man. He said: 

“If this matter of your men shooting up the town and attacking 
our officers of the law doesn’t stop, there surely will be killing.” 

The Yankee admitted that he had been unable to cope with his 
own crew, but he said he’d go back and tell them that the whole 
town was bristled for a fight to a finish. He did. And the first step 
was made in the direction of bringing a civilized atmosphere to a 
town which promised to be known as a boom town. 

Forthwith a civilian police force, known as the Home Guard or 
Vigilantes, was organized with Bullitt the first captain. 

There were six lieutenants. The squad was composed of 31 
members at first. One captain of the guard, following Bullitt, was 
W. S. Beverly, long time mayor of Big Stone Gap. 
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Mayor Beverly can entertain for hours with tales of the adven- 
tures of the Vigilantes. He says that when first organized, Captain 
Bullitt drilled the guard regularly as a platoon in an army might 
be drilled. This was for the purpose of obtaining discipline, he 
said. 

The guard was composed of lawyers, business men, doctors and 
leading men in other walks of life. It had on it young graduates 
of Yale, Harvard, University of Virginia and other colleges. ‘wo 
great grandsons of Henry Clay were members. John Fox, Jr., au- 
thor of The Trail of The Lonesome Pine and other novels, was 
with them. i 

He was along when the guard was called upon by the Wise 
County Court to go to Wise and help guard the jail against any 
attempt on the part of friends and relatives of ‘Talt Hall, who was 
being held on a murder charge, to take the man away. At that 
time, Judge H. A. W. Skeen reenforced the guard by adding to it 
citizens from towns other than Big Stone Gap. 

The two chief instruments of the guard were guns and whistles. 
No one in town was allowed to blow a whistle in the streets other 
than a member of the guard who realized the peace of the town 
was being broken. And at the blast of the whistle no less than a 
half dozen men would be at the spot of trouble within a few 
minutes. 

An editorial in the Big Stone Gap Post Sept. 12, 1890, states: 

‘Not more than three years ago there was no such thing as law 
and order in Big Stone Gap. Men would shoot and fight at will 
and seldom were they arrested. But since then a different attitude 
obtains in town.” 


The Beginning of the Town 


Mrs. Betty Duff Robinson, a retired school teacher, writes us as 
follows about early Big Stone Gap: 

‘When Jerome Duff made plans to move his family to the com- 
munity of ‘Three Forks, Virginia, it consisted of three farms 
owned by Elkanah Gilley, Nelson Horton, and Monroe Flanary, 
with another section where the Southern Depot stands owned by 
J. Bo EaMiller. 

“He secured a cabin of one room, near the big rock quarry, built 
a shed room for a kitchen, and made ready for his family. 

“On a cold snowy day in January, 1881, in covered wagons the 
family moved on. To keep out the cold, stones were heated, placed 
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in the wagon and covered with straw. Then there was a feather bed 
on which five children and the mother were placed. I do not recall 
getting cold. Arriving just about dark we found a roaring fire in 
the big fireplace and a brand new cook stove with a hot water 
tank. Next morning when we looked out, the broom sedge was 
shoulder high and a small brother said, ‘Why, Father, the people 
haven't cut their wheat.’ 

“The local industries at that date were as follows: two small 
country stores, one on the Flanary farm owned by Monroe Flan- 
ary, the other on the Gilley farm, owned by Johnnie Gilley. 

There were two water-powered mills for grinding grain. One 
was at the Gilley Farm, the other lower down the river owned and 
operated by Nelson Horton. This one was equipped with machin- 
ery for carding wool into roves for spinning yarn. 

“Early in the spring of 1881, a steam sawmill was brought in 
and soon tents were all around the Duff cabin to house the work- 
men and visitors. I recall one visit there from General Imboden 
and other officials. Soon lumber was on the ground and six weeks 
from the time it was sawed, we moved into a roughly built eight 
room house which was finished later and with added rooms be- 
came the first hotel, The Central Hotel, in what is now Big Stone 
Gap. The sawmill brought men and as soon as housing was avail- 
able, their families came. Then people from the valleys began 
moving in and building homes. 

“Transportation was over rough country roads, wagon trails, by 
horse drawn vehicles, wagons, sleds, hacks, surreys, and horseback. 
Routes were to Bristol, Virginia-Tennessee, via Natural Tunnel: 
to Kentucky via Gladeville and Pound Gap, also via Lee County 
and Cumberland Gap. Across Big Black Mountain via what is 
now Stonega ran a mountain trail—just an animal trail to Whites- 
burg, Ky. Most of the supplies were brought from Bristol. It usu- 
ally took about a week to make the trip by wagon with a four- 
horse team. . 

“Along with workmen came capitalists and engineers. Soon the 
foggy swamp, the present section of Big Stone Gap, was laid off 
and lots were being sold. Jerome Duff bought lots and his house 
was the first one built in 1881. 

“The streets were named, Wood Ave. for the Wood Brothers: 
Clinton Ave. for Clinton Wood; Jerome Street for Jerome Duff; 
Proctor Street for John R. Proctor, a geologist; Imboden Hill for 
John D. Imboden, and various others. 
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“Buildings went up like magic. They were built from locally 
sawed lumber, stone and bricks. The hauling of the building ma- 
terials made of the unpaved roads a veritable quagmire. ” 

Big Stone Gap had no less than four names tried out on it. One 
was Imboden, another Mineral City; then Three Forks and Wol- 
verhampton, a name suggested by the Duke of Marlborough. 

It seems certain, however, that Big Stone Gap was a name used 
long before the place was really a town, for in the Southwest Vir- 
ginia Museum there is a promissory note dated 1862 at Big Stone 


Barbecue at political speaking 1899 at Big Stone Gap. Note the old log house 
in the background. It was on the Elkanah Gilley farm, now occupied by the 
school building. Elkanah was one of the pioneers to settle at Three Forks. 


Gap and signed by William Richmond. The note was for $.50 
(fifty cents). This seems to indicate that the great Gap in Stone 
Mountain, through which Powell River rushes, gave the place its 
name in pioneer times, that speculators tried to change but failed. 

John Fox, Jr., in his book, Bluegrass and Rhododendrons, a nat- 
rative of Fox’s experiences in the mountains of Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, wrote of “Three Forks,’ later Big Stone Gap in these 
words: 

“It was quite enough in the beginning, one store, a blacksmith 
shop, one farm house and a frame hotel—Grand Hotel. But for 
half a century the Gap had been the voting place for the district. 
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Here were the muster days of war time and at the mouth of the 
Gap were camped Capt. Mayhall Wells and his famous army of 
the Callahan. Here was the one grist mill and the only woolen mill 
for miles around.” 

But farsighted business men foresaw the establishment of a town 
here. ‘The site consisted of three farms owned by Elkanah Gilley, 
H. N. Horton, and J. M. Flanary. ‘These were bought at a price of 
about twenty-five dollars per acre, the purchasers being Henry 
Clay McDowell, of Lexington, Kentucky; N. B. Wood and H. C. 
Wood, of Gate City, Virginia; the surveys being made by J. Peter 
Wolfe, a local engineer. The town was then laid out by John 
Nader, an engineer from Michigan. In the meantime, a charter 
was secured from the Virginia Legislature. ‘The name Imboden, 
first proposed to replace the name Three Forks, was dropped and 
that of Mineral City substituted. ‘This charter was dated February 
23, 1888. The first town organization was as follows: Morrell 
Wells, Mayor; Joshua F. Bullitt, Recorder; Henry Clay McDowell, 
Attorney; and J. H. Duff, W. T. Goodloe, Charles W. Evans, and 
Cols b. adams, rustees. 

On Feb. 28, 1890, the charter for Mineral City was amended 
and the town was named Big Stone Gap, after the Great Stone Gap © 
in Stone Mountain. 


Coming of Railroads 


With the coming of the South Atlantic and Ohio, Louisville 
& Nashville Railroads, although they did not converge on Big 
Stone Gap, the boom started. It has been rumored that these roads 
did not meet at Big Stone Gap on account of exorbitant prices 
being asked for a right of way. But the records do not prove this. 
Instead, owners of land offered property at small prices and even 
at a give-away if the roads could use it and wanted to meet at Big 
Stone Gap. 

The fact was that the rich coal lands lay beyond the great gap 
in Stone Mountain and thither the railroads were projected. But 
the S. A. & O. and the L. & N. were joined by the Big Stone 
Gap and Powell Valley Railroad, a project resulting from the 
thinking and planning of Rufus A. Ayers and others. It was more 
often referred to as the Dummy line. 

But this did make it possible for the S. A. & O, to run its 
passenger train down into Big Stone Gap’s main street. And here 
it was to be found on its initial run from Bristol, Feb. 22, 1891. 
The first L. & N. train reached Big Stone Gap on April 15, 1891. 
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It was here that an engine bristling with armed men set out to 
meet Bailey and his men, a contractor who said he had not re- 
ceived pay for his work on the road. Bailey was on his way from 
Bristol, purported to have a crew of gunmen with him. 

In all, 12 different railroad lines were surveyed into the Gap. 
Excitement as to the money to be made in the Gap through specu- 
lation ran high in the East. And in order to keep the world in- 


First passenger train to come to Big Stone Gap over the S. A. & O. Railroad. 
1890. 


formed on movements in the Gap, the “Improvement Company’”’ 
was formed to promote the sale of real estate, and the “Commer- 
cial Club” was formed to tell the world all about it. 


The Boom 


R. Tate Irwin was elected president of the Improvement Com- 
pany and Col. C. E. Sears, president of the Commerce Club. Col. 
Sears was a newspaperman of no mean ability. He took over the 
activities of the Commerce Club in the fall of 1890, soon after he 
established the Big Stone Post. 

Col. Sears told the world about the advantages of coming to 
Big Stone Gap and the Improvement Company advertised lots for 
sale, which job they did by issuing and sending to various parts of 
the country a very attractive prospectus, and running ads in many 
metropolitan papers. 

Even the noted Kentucky writer, James Lane Allen, author of 
the Flute and the Violin, came to the Gap in the fall of 1890 and 
of it wrote: 

“Big Stone Gap! It does not sound very big. What is it? At a 
certain point of the Cumberlands known as Stone Mountain, 
Powell River has in the course of time worn its way through to a 
practical railroad pass.”’ 
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And Editor Sears, getting his promotional work under way, 
said: 

“Big Stone Gap. Seat of Empire! Such will it be unless an earth- 
quake swallows it.” ; 

And then the boom was on. John Fox, Jr. wrote of it in the 
Back Home Magazine—a magazine designed to revive a second 
boom in 1912—as follows: 

“On came the town builders, civil and mining engineers, sur- 
veyors, coal operators, shrewd investors, reckless speculators, land- 
sharks, lawyers, doctors, storekeepers, real estate agents, curbstone 
brokers, saloon keepers, gamblers, card sharps, railroad hands—all 
the flotsam and jetsam of the terrible boom. In stage and wagon, 
on horse and mule, and even afoot. 

“Horses and mules were drowned in the mudholes along the 
roads, such were the floods. ‘The incomers slept eight in a room, 
burned oil at a dollar a gallon, and ate potatoes at ten cents apiece. 
The Grand Central Hotel was a humming real estate exchange. 
The labor and capital problem was instantly solved for everybody 
became capitalists. Town lots took wings skyward. Men bought 
them for thirty dollars apiece and sold them for a thousand. ‘They 
had the world in a sling and if they wished could toss it playfully 
to the sun and it would drop back into their hands again. ‘The 
boom spread down the valley and out among the hills. ‘The roar- 
ing ‘Big Boom’ was on. 

“Poker ceased. It was too tame in competition with this new 
game of trading in town lots. On the top of High Knob a kingdom 
was bought. The young bloods would run a road up there and 
build a Swiss Chalet on the very top for a country club. The 
‘booming’ editor was discharged. A new paper was started (Post) 
and an ex-editor of a New York paper was got to run it. 

“Two railroads were built to the Gap. And yet even before the 
first would be completed in April, the Improvement Company 
advertised a great land sale in February. ‘The day before the sale, 
competing purchasers had deposited checks aggregating three 
times the sum asked for by the company. The sale was by auction 
and one old farmer who originally sold his land for one hundred 
dollars an acre bought back some of it at $1,000 a lot. 

“After the sale, the boom slackened, poised, and remained still. 
But another sale was scheduled for August. People waited, ready 
to spend again.” 

Newspaper accounts show that as many as 30 pullman cars from 
distant cities were on the railroad sidings at one of these sales. 
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Speculators used them as living quarters, for the small hotel and 
living quarters were overrun. Even tents were raised for the sur- 
plus room hunters. 


The-Buste 


And Fox went on: 

“But in time as the stream of English money ceased to flow into 
furnace building, railroads and other great enterprises, a pall like 
death settled down here and at all the other gaps in the Appa- 
lachians.”’ 

In spite of the “boom” and the “bust” days Big Stone Gap 
steadied, people who had lost all their money licked their wounds 
and started life again on a different scale. 


Schools 


During the money-mad days there were a few people inclined 
to stay within their sphere and help Big Stone Gap grow cul- 
turally. One was Prof. Wm. H. Beckford, a classical scholar, who 
came to Big Stone and set up a private school. Another was Mrs. 
Louise Worrill who organized the “Select School,” also a private 
institution. 

Beckford’s school ran along for some few years without a name 
but in the course of time it acquired the name of “‘Stonega Acad- 
emy.” It got this name along about the time that “Stonega,” the 
mining town up Callahan north of Appalachia, got the same name. 
Tradition has it that the words Stone Gap were jammed together 
as Stonegap and then the last letter was stricken to coin a new word. 

But as the population of the place increased, leading citizens 
realized the need of public schools. Again we find Rufus A. Ayers 
stepping out in the lead. With him were Dr. J. W. Kelly and 
Hon. J. F. Bullitt. In the year of 1903 a citizen of the town wrote 
the Post: 

“The new city school will be open for students next September. 
It cost $17,000. It has 15 rooms and will accommodate 450 pupils. 
Gen. Rufus A. Ayers, more than any one person, is due the credit 
for pushing the building to completion. Prof. R. H. Sheppe will 
be the principal.” 

The building, however, burned and soon thereafter another 
was built to replace it. The latter one still stands. 

Prior to the construction of the first big school building, the 
public school was limited to a two-room structure which was lo- 
cated across the street from the present school square. 
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But antedating that one was an old time one-room church and 
school building, no doubt the oldest in Wise County. 

According to Emory Hamilton, who has the old record books of 
the ‘Three Forks Primitive Baptist Church, the first church and 
the first school house in Wise County stood near the present U. S. 
Highway 23, opposite the swimming pool. 

The first house was built around 1829. The Primitive Baptist 
Congregation was organized about 1798. The church house was 
free to all denominations and was also used as a school house. 

In a letter written by J. B. Wolfe, he described the old first 
church house as follows: 

“The house was built of logs, chinked and daubed with mud. 
‘The floor was rough, the benches crude, undressed and without 
backs. Desks were unknown. In the east end of the house was a 
big fireplace; and in the west end was a window ten or twelve feet 
long, made by cutting a log out. In the window was a removable 
board shutter which could be let down and used as a writing 
ese 

During Big Stone Gap’s ride through the boom days it was the 
social center of Southwest Virginia. It was at the Appalachian 
Club that leading citizens of the town entertained the Duke and 
Duchess of Marlborough, visitors from England, who also had 
heard of the booming little town and came here to see it and to 
decide whether they might invest money here along with many 
other English. 

John Fox, Jr. accompanied the two distinguished guests up to 
Pioneer, the new mine opening on Callahan, so that they might 
see for themselves the rich veins of coal. 

Another feature of entertainment at the Gap was the annual 
jousting tournament which brought people from all parts of the 
surrounding mountains. At this tournament the knights as of old 
rode their steeds past the jousting posts with lances poised in 
hands, and taking rings from the-posts, if they could, as they went. 

‘The knights took such names as Knight of Powell, Knight of the 
Cumberland, the Knight of Wallen’s Ridge, the Knight of Appa- 
lachia, Knight of the Green Valley. Horses were also named, as, 
Fleetaway, Dixie Belle, etc. 

The rules of the tournament were just the same as those used 
in Old England and, some say, went back to the walls of ‘Troy. 

The winner of the tournament was allowed to choose his fa- 
vorite girl as Queen of Love and Beauty who would be crowned 
by him at a social affair following the joust. 
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The rules of the game were as follows: 

Three posts with projecting arms were set up at thirty yards 
apart. From each postarm a ring was suspended, six and one half 
feet from the ground. The rings were graduated from two inches 
in diameter to one-half inch for the last and third one. ‘The lances 
were nine feet long and were grasped no closer than forty-five 
inches from the spear. John Fox, Jr. gave a clear picture of the 
joust in his book, A Knight of the Cumberland. 

Riders had to ride at a gallop. Time was called when they ap- 
proached twenty yards from the first post and they had to complete 


Getting ready for a jousting tournament at Big Stone Gap. Photo courtesy 
Southwest Virginia Museum. 


the course in eight seconds. Riders were eliminated as they missed 
the rings. 

The 1950 census of Big Stone Gap showed a population of more 
than 5,176. In spite of the boom -and the consequent failures the 
town has had a substantial growth. Hundreds of good business- 
men have won success in Big Stone Gap. For a number of years the 
General Offices of the Stonega Coal & Coke Company have been 
located here. It is also the headquarters for a number of other 
prominent coal operators and dealers. 

Schools in the town have continued to grow in numbers and 
strength of offerings over the years. Recently a new Negro school, 
the James A. Bland, was built and now is in operation. Also, a 
consolidated high school, which will serve the Big Stone—East Stone 
area, is at this writing in the planning stage. | 
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The town can proudly boast of one of the best water supplies of 
any small town in the country. ‘The reservoir lies high in the High 
Knob area, with a clean water shed of 6,000 acres, 3,000 of which 
are owned by the town. ‘The supply comes from a stream across 
which a dam had been built, making a storage reservoir of 70,000,- 
000 gallons at about 1,000 ft. above the town. From this highest 
reservoir the water flows by gravity to a distribution reservoir of 
2,000,000 gallons capacity, 160 feet above the town. From there 
the water is conducted through seven miles of main, 14-inches, 12- 
inches and 10-inches in diameter and is distributed through 8-inch 
and 6-inch pipes in town. During the summer months the water is 
chlorinated. 

The elevation of Big Stone Gap 1s 1550 feet. 


Coeburn 


The name which the town bears was derived from W. W. Coe, 
chief engineer of the Norfolk and Western Railway, and Judge 
W. E. Burns of Lebanon, Virginia. 


Coeburn 1891 looking eastward. 


In 1888, R. P. Dickenson, father of Mrs. J. L. Litz, who owned 
the land upon which Coeburn is now located, laid out the town. 
Mr. Dickenson died that year and left the land to his daughter. 
Two years later, 1890, Mrs. Litz sold half of the tract to the Coe- 
burn Land Improvement Company. ‘The place was now making 
so much advancement that it became possible to secure a charter 
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Feb. 23, 1894 J. L. Litz became the first Mayor and Tom Hurd the 
first Sergeant. 

The engineers of the Norfolk & Western Railway surveyed 
the right-of-way for their company in March, 1887. In September 
of the same year construction was begun. ‘The first passenger train 
passed through Coeburn in 1891. This event gave occasion for a 
large celebration, for many of the older inhabitants of the county 
who had never seen a passenger train turned out in their best 
clothes to pay tribute to the agency that was now opening the 
wealth of Wise County to the world. ‘This advent of the Norfolk 
and Western Railway, and the coming of the Interstate, have been 
the greatest events in the history of the town. 

Recently the school plant has been increased. A beautiful new 
high school building is to be occupied for the first time in the fall 
of 1955. Also, the school has near it a new athletic field. 

The water supply is municipally owned. It is pumped from a 
deep well and springs to a 105,000-gallon reservoir 150 feet above 
town. The water is aerated and passed through a gravity filter and 
delivered in all streets through 6-inch and 4-inch pipes cross- 
connected. 

The elevation of Coeburn is 1990 feet. 


Norton 


George Snodgrass who moved from Botetourt County about the 
year 1837+* and settled in the Wilderness on Benge’s Branch at 
what is now West Norton, heard strange noises at the mill race 
which fed his big overshot mill wheel. People who brought turns 
of corn to mill heard the strange noises and declared that the place 
was “hainted.” 

But George Snodgrass evidently was not a superstitious man, for 
he sought the cause of the strange noise and found it. At a certain 
point in the mill race water was escaping and being caught by the 
wind which created the weird sound. 

The old mill was a three-story log structure. No doubt, it and 
the tanyard near it, was the area’s first business concern. 

A grandson, Allen F. Snodgrass, wrote in When The Trains 
Came, edited by Pres Atkins, as follows: 

“The machinery had to be hauled from Abingdon, Virginia. 


' Hamilton, Emory, “Study of Pioneers.” 
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Norton 1891. 


Samuel Salyers who built the second house in Norton. He came first to 
Gladeville from Nickelsville, Va. He was the father of Col. Logan Salyers 
of Civil War fame. 
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Mrs. Martha Frazier Beverly, the first child born in Norton 
(then Prince’s Flats). 


“Much of the tanning was done for private hide owners, for a 
consideration. In the winter everybody had to have shoes and the 
only way to obtain them was to get some hides tanned and get 
Asbury Carter up Powell River, or some other shoemaker to make 


them. ‘(The same thing applied to saddles, harness, saddle bags, 
plow lines and various other leather goods.” 


Mr. Snodgrass went on to comment of families living at Prince’s 
Flats then: 


‘When I came to the scene, there were only two or three fami- 
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lies living in the place. A Mr. Henry Frazier, the father of the late 
Mrs. Charlie Conner who lived just back of the ice plant (later 
built), Green B. Jones, father of Emmett Jones, lived near. There 
were some Dollarhides and Grahams up across from Stoney Lone- 
some.” 

‘The first settler in Prince’s Flats, after the temporary residence 
of William Prince, perhaps a land agent for Harry Smith, was 
Henry Frazier who married Drucilla, daughter of Sammy Salyer. 
The second house was built by Sammy Salyer, who first moved 
from Copper Creek, near Nickelsville, to the Big Glades, prior to 
1850. From the Big Glades, he moved to Prince’s Flats. 


Norton 1906. 


Mrs. Martha Frazier Beverly was the first child born in the pres- 
ent bounds of Norton. She was born in the house her father built, 
situated, she said in an interview with Pres Atkins, in what is now 
the Norton Park area. ‘ 

Mrs. Beverly’s mother was a sister to Col. L. H. N. Salyer, who 
mustered a regiment of soldiers for the Confederates at Gladeville. 
He was born near Nickelsville, May 31, 1835, and died at Whites- 
burg, Ky., May 3, 1916. 

In order to get a more complete picture of the Prince’s Flats 
we quote further from Allen F. Snodgrass’s letter, dated Feb. 28, 
1k 

“Years before there was a Norton I rode through the wasteland, 
a howling wilderness we knew as Prince’s Flats on my way from 
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Kolia, (the post office) later Dooly, and now known as West Nor- 
ton, to Gladeville, now Wise. 

“We began to get excited when the engineers commenced sur- 
veying (for the railroads) and when the first heavy wagons began 
unloading supplies. 

“There was a commissary just about where the municipal swim- 
ming pool is now located and at which I bought the first mixed 
candy I had ever seen—gum drops and hard cream. (See picture of 
Prince’s Flats 1891 with commissary building in it.) 

“It looked at first like down-town would be at the place where 


The road out of Norton to Wise about 1900. 


the Norton Laundry now is situated. There were a hotel and sev- 
eral business houses built across the road from the present Norton 
Laundry. On the first floor of the hotel was the Headlight Saloon, 
and the passenger train stopped right in front of it. A little later 
the activities moved further east. Fire and Father Time took their 
toll of the old buildings. 

“E. H. Ould was a pioneer builder in Norton. He started the 
wholesale grocery business which he later sold to Thomas Andrews 
& Co. 

“T. M. Pepper ran a rather important sawmill just below the 
present Norton Coal Company tipple. He floated many of his logs 
down Guest River. 
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“Three little high-spirited Welchmen, Billy, John and George 
Jenkins, came in the van of the inrush resulting from railroad con- 
struction and their coming meant much to the area. 

“Soon after their coming a neat little Presbyterian Church 
went up.” 

J. L. McCormick was sent by the Norfolk & Western Railway 
Company, along with four others, to lay out the town. He arrived 
mens. a1 S39: 

The coming of the trains was a big event. People from all the 


Said to be,the first train reaching Norton. 


neighboring hills came to witness it. They lined the sides of the 
railroad, vieing for positions on the banks. 

The first passenger train arrived over the Norfolk and Western 
from Bluefield, June, 1891, according to our best information. 

The first Louisville & Nashville train arrived, May 15, 1891. 

Strange as it may seem, the first freight to go out from Norton 
was not coal, but rhododendron roots. ‘These had been dug along 
the road bed and yard. They were shipped to Richmond to be used 
in making pipes. 

We learn through letters written Pres Atkins about the coming 
of the trains that there was a school at Dooley. It was situated 
across the hollow from the L & N Railroad. R. L. McLemore was 
one of the early teachers here. 


Ings 


The first post office was at Dooley. It was called Eolia and it was 
established August 22, 1883, with William Jones as postmaster. 

The name of the post office was changed to Norton, February 7, 
1890. The name Norton first appeared in the N & W records, 1889. 
There is no definite proof that the name was for Mr. Eckstein 
Norton, president of the L. & N. Railroad from 1886 to 1891, but 
all indications are that such was the case. 

Mr. Norton, born in Russellville, Ky., Dec. 16, 1831, died in 
Staten Island, N. Y., Jan. 12, 1893. 

Boyd J. Bolling of the upper Pound River said that in his young 
days he could have bought all the land where Norton now is 
situated for fifty cents. Mrs. Martha Beverly, first child born in 
Prince’s Flats, said in her latter years that she doubted whether her 
mother could have sold the 300 acres she owned in Prince’s Flats 
for fifty cents per acre. 

The days when the trains came were known as days when 
“toughs” tried to have their way. Jess Comann wrote for When 
The Trains Came a letter, saying: 

“We had to replace the glass in the street lamps about twice a 
week, certainly every Monday after the Saturday night shootings.” 

He further wrote: 

“One church up between Stidham’s and Whiston’s and eight 
saloons. ‘The school house was on the site of the present home of 
Bill Fleming. I remember the tannery down in West Norton but 
that was too far for boys to go in those days. The old pottery plant 
was on what is now Virginia Avenue.” 


Mayors 


Norton was incorporated Feb. 15, 1894. William “Billy” Jen- 
kins was the first mayor and T. W. “Uncle Tommy” Comann the 
second. 

The last one under the old councilmanic system was M. H. 
Heuser; also he was the first under the managerial form of govern- 
ment. : 

The new form of government went into effect Sept. 1, 1936, 
with Roy P. Bishop as first town manager. Credit for this change 
in government goes primarily to the Kiwanis Club with Tom 
Ford, N & W agent, principal advocate. 


Extends Corporate Limits 


The corporate limits were extended in Sept., 1950. And at this 
writing, 1955, the population is 5,399. 
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J. I. Burton High School 


New School 


The new J. I. Burton High School was ready for use in the fall 
of 1953. ‘This building was named for J. I. Burton who served the 
local school as principal for 38 yéars. 


Water System 


Norton, like Big Stone Gap, gets its water supply from the 
slopes of High Knob. The plant is municipally owned. The water 
source is a spring high on the mountain. The water is stored in a 
50,000,000 gallon reservoir. From the reservoir it flows to a settling 
basin and filter plant about 300 feet above a 12-inch main leading 
to town. 

Close to Norton on High Knob, with an elevation of 4,152 feet, 
lies a portion of the Jefferson National Forest. The High Knob 
area, with its lake and beach, is a popular recreational center in 
summer. 

‘The elevation of Norton is 2,130 feet. 


Pound 


Pound, the oldest town in the county, was the last one to be in- 
corporated. It was incorporated April 7, 1950 and the first council 
held its first meeting Sept. 4 of that year. ‘—The members of that 
council were W. F. Jackson, mayor; Fields Austin, G. C. Branham, 
K. W. Meade, B. L. Bently and Orby Cantrell, treasurer. 

In thinking of Pound we naturally think of an area surrounding 
the town. Benjamin Bolling, whose story is related elsewhere in 
this book, was one of the first settlers. He came to the headwaters 
of the Pound River soon after returning to North Carolina from 
Guest River in 1789. Still dreaming of a home in the Cumber- 
lands, he made a permanent settlement at Flat Gap. 

His ancestry can very authentically be traced back to Pocahontas 
the Indian princess who married John Rolfe. 

Other settlers on The Pound were the Cantrells, Mullinses, 
Hubbards, Bices, Branhams, Shorts, Standifers, Boggses, Max- 
wells, Robersons, Bakers, Churches, Swindalls, Pilkertons, Hayses, 
and Killens. 

Abraham Cantrell, the first of the name to settle in The Pound, 
came from South Carolina. He settled on the slope of Pine Moun- 
tain, south of Osborne’s Gap and near the river. Sons of his settled 
on Bold Camp. 


Loe 


It is said that Ambrose Mullins built the first house on Bold 
Camp. He had a large family and today his descendants are scat- 
tered over Virginia and Kentucky. 

The Shorts were from Tennessee. They settled first on the 
South Fork of Pound. William Short was a descendant of the early 
settlers in Eastern Virginia. 

Eff Sowards was the first settler on the North Fork. He built a 
mill there in 1835. 

William Roberson, who is probably remembered better than 
any other of The Pound Pioneers, because he established the first 


Pound during a flood. 


mill on the river, was, according to his son, Gus Roberson, born 
in England. 

His first mill was situated in the bend of the river, east of the 
present cross roads in the town. It was not a mill in the modern 
sense. It was a horse-operated mortar and pestle which pounded 
the grain into meal. From all over the country, five, ten, fifteen 
miles away people brought their turns to “The Pound.” And peo- 
ple have been saying “The Pound” ever since. 

There are those who contend that The Pound got its name from 
the practice of Indians pounding horses in the bend of the river. 
But it is known that Indians who traveled in these trails from 
north to south walked. Even when they carried away Negroes and 
young women to the North they always made them walk. 
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Another theory is that the Long Hunters pounded their horses 
in the bend. But we know also that most of the long hunters 
walked. Then, even though horses had been brought here in the 
early days, a fence across the neck of the bend would not have kept 
the horses from crossing the river at most any place they might 
have desired to cross. Hence, it seems to this writer, that “The 
Pound” name originated from the big pounding mortar mill. 

Roberson’s first mill, operated by water power, was built a short 
distance down the river from the last mill, the one which washed 


This six-generation picture was taken on the occasion of the 99th birthday 
of Delilah Hubbard, seated at the extreme right. From left they are: Ted 
Adams, Lona Adams, Savannah Childers, Sarah Jane Mullins, Mary Hubbard 
and Delilah Hubbard. 


away. William Roberson was succeeded as miller by his son, James, 
who built the last mill about the year 1875. Gus Roberson in- 
herited the last mill on the death of his father, James. 

The Churches came to Pound from the Roaring Fork of Powell 
River where they had settled about 1810. They are descendants 
of Lord Hoag of England. 

The Hubbards, Standifers, Boggses, Pilkertons, Maxwells, Swin- 
dalls, Hayses and Bakers came from North Carolina. ‘The Austin 
family also came from North Carolina. 

It is said that these settlers at first subsisted for weeks on a diet 
of turkey, bread and bear meat. ‘Then there came along corn pone, 
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milk, butter, mush and hominy. Salt had to be hauled from Salt- 
ville. 

In the early days lumbering became one of the chief industries. 
An old tram road bed can still be seen reaching from ‘The Pound to 
the gap near Glamorgan. Then, later, with the coming of good 
roads, Pound began to grow. People with progressive minds, long 
finding no outlet, began to progress with the coming of a new era. 
Perhaps one of the first to catch the spirit was Chant Kelly who for 
many years worked untiringly for the progress of the area. 

Fven as late as the middle twenties there was but one small, 
three-room school at the place. This burst its seams. An old church 
was used as a classroom. There came a new building. The high 
school grew from a one-teacher school to three. In 1928 the time 
had come when a first senior class was an actuality—a class of one, 
Miss Thelma Roberson, who had the distinction of being the one 
and only first graduate. 

From then the school continued to grow until now the commu- 
nity is blessed with a modern high school plant and a student body 
of around 500 to enjoy it. 

On May 21, 1948, the Meade Mine, owned by the Clinchfield 
Coal Corporation, with A. R. Matthews as president, shipped its 
first load of coal over the C & O Railroad, this being the first to 
pass over the newly constructed C & O line which had reached its 
long arm through Pine Mountain from the Kentucky side. 

And with this operation under way, Pound took on the real 
aspect of a boom. 

The elevation of Pound is 1,550 feet. 


Saint Paul * 
By J. M. Hillman 


The town of Saint Paul is situated in the southeastern corner of 
Wise County, on the north side of Clinch River, at a point where 
the Norfolk and Western and the Carolina, Clinchfield make a 
junction. The town contains 32414 acres. It was first purchased, 
for the consideration of $25,000, in 1884, by Frank A. Stratton 
from William Fields. During the period that he remained in pos- 
session of the land, Mr. Stratton had the entire acreage surveyed 
and laid out in the form of a town plat which became known as 
the “Stratton Map.” Before he had carried his plans to build a 


1In Kennedy's Economic Survey. 
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town very far into execution Stratton sold the land to Colonel 
J. B. Moon and associates of the city of Charlottesville, Virginia. 
‘The new owners revised the Stratton Map in 1890 and filed the 
resulting map in the office of the-clerk of Wise County. This re- 
vised map is called after the engineer who made it, the “J. O. 
Magruder Map.” This, with the exception of a few lots sold while 
Stratton still owned the land, has governed all sales and convey- 
ances of land in Saint Paul. 

While Moon was laying plans to build a town upon the Fields’ 
property, another group of Charlottesville men, headed by Colo- 


The Riverside Hotel, St. Paul in 1901. Such financiers as Jay Gould and 
William H. Vanderbilt roomed here when visiting the coal fields. Fred 
Bolton still has the old hotel register showing the signatures of these men. 


nel T. L. Rosser, were carrying on similar operations just across 
Clinch River. This group of men purchased the “George Banner” 
farm, 998 acres of land across the river in Russell County within 
easy view of the Moon project. Colonel Rosser, who had been as- 
sociated with the rise of Saint Paul, Minnesota, believed that both 
companies might be able to construct a new set of twin cities on 
the banks of the Clinch that would be similar to Saint Paul and 
Minneapolis in the North. Accordingly, the Minneapolis side was 
also laid out for a town site. On both sides of the river consider- 
able street grading was carried on. 

About this time the idea received an additional stimulation 
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from an external source. There was a project started among some 
leading American capitalists to construct a railroad that should 
connect the three cities of Charleston, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 
This road was to be built through Saint Paul. Encouraged by this 
the Minneapolis company laid out a water system on their side, 
ample to meet the needs of several thousand people. About two 
miles above Saint Paul, a good pumping station was installed, and 
several miles of water main were laid. Two large reservoirs were 
constructed on the high hill south of the town. 

The Clinch Valley Division of the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way was being constructed to Norton at this time, and it was ex- 
pected that the two would arrive at Saint Paul along about the 
time that the 3-C Railway would get there. This situation brought 
on the “boom days of 1885 to 1889.” Prices of lots became fabu- 
lous. On the Minneapolis side single lots found ready sale at $200, 
and entire blocks of 40 lots brought $8,000. On the Saint Paul side 
lots with a 25-foot front and a 140-foot length commanded a price 
of $1,200. 

About the year of 1890 some of the promoters of the 3-C Rail- 
way met with an untimely death. ‘The heirs, who were not very 
enthusiastic over the project, notwithstanding the fact that con- — 
siderable grading had been done, discontinued their support and 
the work was abandoned. ‘This, of course, threw a wrench into the 
machinery of the boom. Prices of lots slumped to the lowest level 
in the history of the town, and they remained as such until the 
year of 1904 when the advent of the Carolina, Clinchfield, and 
Ohio Railway gave the town another stimulation. 

From 1891 to 1893, despite the fact that the Norfolk and West- 
ern continued its work and ran the first passenger train into Saint 
Paul during the year of 1890, so complete was the depression that 
the promoters of the Minneapolis project blocked the lots that 
they still held into small farms and sold them to various individ- 
uals. Many of those who had bought lots, but who had not paid in 
full for them, let them go back to the original owners on deferred 
payments; and others who actually owned the lots allowed them 
to be sold for delinquent taxes. Minneapolis has never fully recoy- 
ered from the blow that she sustained during this period. It is only 
during recent years, when several homes have been constructed 
along the highway that the town has shown any marked signs of 
revival. 

The two companies which were promoting the projected towns 
had connected their operations by means of a bridge across Clinch 
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River. At the northwest end of-this, the first business house in the 
town was built. The building, intended for a combined mercantile 
store, post office, and hotel, was a large two story frame building. 
It remained the only hotel until the construction of the Blue 
Sulphur Hotel in 1906. During the boom days several other build- 
ings were erected. Among these were a store constructed by M. V. 
Bates, another by Simon Greenspun, a dwelling by Dr. J. N. 
Grear, another by J. L. Dingus, which was sold to Stephen Broad- 
water, and another by J. M. Hillman. 

In 1904, George L. Carter purchased the franchise rights of the 
old 3-C Railway and began the construction of the Carolina, 
Clinchfield, and Ohio Railway from Spartanburg, South Carolina, 
to Elkhorn City, Kentucky. By 1910 the road had reached Dante, 
and soon after that it was pushed on into Elkhorn City. Perhaps no 
other road of its size in the South has a greater access to coal haul- 
ing opportunities than does this short system. It handles almost ex- 
clusively all of the-coal mined in Dickenson County, and in add1- 
tion to this, it carries nearly all the southbound coal mined in 
that region of Kentucky which it penetrates. The coming of the 
Clinchfield road caused a little attempt to revive the urban aspira- 
tions of Minneapolis. 

At the time St. Paul was being laid out, an application was 
made for a post office. It was found, however, that Carroll County 
had a post office by the same name. An old gentleman who had 
been instrumental in naming this post office would not, for senti- 
mental reasons, consent to have it altered. It was, therefore, neces- 
sary to give the post office of the Wise County town another name. 
For about three years the shipping point was Saint Paul, and the 
post office was Estonoa. This arrangement caused considerable 
confusion. Correspondence with the Carroll County gentleman 
could not prevail upon him to change the name of his office. 
Colonel J. L. Dingus and Frank Gilliam finally went to see him, 
and, for the consideration of $100; secured a change in the name 
of the Carroll County office. Since that time the post office of the 
Wise County town has been Saint Paul. 

The town of Saint Paul was incorporated April 12, 1911. W. P. 
Porter was chosen to be the first mayor, W. J. Bailey became first 
clerk, and J. D. McReynolds, J. J. Coxe, Dr. J. N. Grear, A. Handy, 
GC. C. Bolton, and J. M. Hillman were members of the council. 

The water supply of St. Paul is municipally owned. It is 
pumped from Clinch River to a 60,000 gallon settling basin from 
which it is passed by gravity through a rapid sand filter to a clear 
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water basin and is there treated with calcium hypochlorate and 
pumped through an 8-inch pipe to a 216,000 gallon reservoir 210 
feet above the town. From this reservoir it 1s distributed through 
8-inch and 6-inch mains. 

The elevation of St. Paul is 1,490 feet. 


Wise 
The story of Wise has already been told primarily in connection 
with the development of the court. 
The area now Wise was first known as the Big Glades because 


of the glady expanse of land extending from the town up Glady 
Creek far past the J. J. Kelly High School. 


Early street scene in Wise. Gladeville College in the background. 


The first post office was established here Jan. 8, 1850, then in 
Russell County, with Daniel Ramey as postmaster. It was then 
called Big Glades. ‘The name of the office was changed July 16, 
1856, to show it was in Wise County. On May 4, 1858, the name 
was again changed to Wise Court House. Because of the fact that 
there was a post office in West Virginia by the same name, thus 
causing confusion in the handling of mail, the name was once 
more changed to Wise, May 16, 1893. 

It is said that the first school house in Wise stood where Marvin 
Gilliam lives at this writing. It was an old log building with no 
floor other than the dirt. ‘The roof had a hole in it and when it 
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rained, mud puddles would be formed in the center of the room 
in which the children took delight in wading. 

‘The teacher in the school was William H. Dean. 

The next school, so we are told, was the one held in the old 
Primitive Baptist Church house, the one in which the first court 
was held. It was because of the school that the court soon moved 
to other quarters. 

Following this, we learn of the school taught in the old Meth- 
odist Church house which stood at the southern edge of the ceme- 


The MANSION HOUSE, or familiarly known in early days as the Dotson 
Hotel, a favorite gathering place in the early days of Gladeville, now Wise. 
Captain Dotson kept a store in one end of the lower floor, lived in the other 
end, and used the upper floor for hotel purposes. The Mann Hotel to the left. 


tery. Emmett and J. B. Wolfe taught there. Perhaps there were 
others. s 

H. A. W. Skeen, before his time as a lawyer and judge, taught 
in a building where the Virginia Cafe now stands. 

Then, when the first brick court house was built, it became, too, 
a school house. Here J. M. Durham, later becoming superintend- 
ent, taught. Also Prof. J. F. Johnson, father of the late court clerk, 
C. A. Johnson, taught here. Likewise did Mattie Thorn, from 
Monroe County, who later married one of her pupils, Jonathan E. 


Lipps. 


Some years later, while the school building was under construc- 
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tion at the Gladeville College site, school was held in the Masonic 
Hall, on the lot opposite the Methodist parsonage. 

Part of the school story is in the general chapter on schools. But 
it is appropriate to say here that the local high school, beginning 
in 1906, gradually grew until additions from time to time had to 
be made to the building in the east end of town. Then there 
came a time when a separate building for the high school was 
necessary. 

This was built and dedicated in May, 1954, with Governor 
Stanley and State Superintendent of Schools, Dr. Dowell Howard, 
making the chief addresses. , 

At the time a copper box was buried in the corner of the build- 
ing. It had in it all the names of the school officials, teachers and 
pupils connected with the school. Other papers in addition were 
put into the box. This is to be opened one hundred years from the 
date of dedication, but, of course, by an entirely different genera- 
tion of people. 

The first United Mine Workers’ Hospital has just been built 
in Wise and it opened for service February, 1956. Some of the 
factors entering into the selection of this site were: ‘The elevation 
of Wise, 2,454 feet, assures comfort on summer nights; ‘Too the . 
site commands a panoramic view of the distant mountains and is 
in easy reach of a large mining area. 

The first water system in Wise consisted of wooden poles with 
holes bored in them and fitted together to run water from a spring 
south of town to a point near the court house and then pumped 
up the hill to the court house yard. 

The present water supply is muncipally owned. ‘The source of 
the supply is deep wells. From the wells the water is treated by 
filtration and chlorination and pumped to reservoirs 200 feet 
above the town. From these reservoirs the water is delivered by 
eravity through 8-inch and 6-inch pipes to the town. From the 
town supply the water is pumped again to a high metal reservoir 
atop the hospital hill. 

The town of Gladeville, now Wise, was first incorporated 
December, 1874 with David F. Stallard as mayor. 

The charter was amended Feb. 29, 1892, March 5, 1902, March 
14, 1904 and March 14, 1924. Upon this last date the name in the 
charter was changed to the Town of Wise. M. W. Vicars, who was 
the last mayor under the old charter became the first under the 
new one. 

The elevation of Wise is 2,454 feet. 
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Coal and Its Development 


BECAUSE OF the lack of space, an attempt herein is made to tell 
something about only the pioneering of coal men and their opera- 
tions in the county. 

Back in those early days during the middle 1800's no one as- 
sembled at the little court house in Lee county would bid as 
much as five dollars on a 42,000 acre tract of mountain land 
which Alexander Mills, clerk of the court, offered for sale to pay 
taxes against the property. So John C. Olinger got it for $4.92. 

And that property was found to abound in the finest coking 
coal in the United States. hereon today are some five collieries, 
all busy taking the black diamond from the bowels of the earth, 
coking it, and shipping it to the big steel mills. 


Discovery of Coal 


But in those days residents of the mountain empire of the 
southwestern part of Virginia knew little or nothing about the 
value of coal. No one even knew who had first discovered it be- 
cause the Journals of Dr. Thomas Walker and Capt. Christopher 
Gist, the two first men to mention finding coal in this region, were 
known to very few people. 


Rediscovery of Coal 


In 1872, Prof. J. P. Leslie, a geologist, reporting to the American 
Philosophical Society on the nature of coal deposits in Southwest 
Virginia, said, “It is good blacksmith coal and no doubt will make 
good coke.” 

Again in 1876, Maj. Jed Hotchkiss, a mining engineer, reporting 
for the Virginia Board of Immigration, Richmond, Virginia, said 
that in Southwest Virginia there were “most valuable deposits of 
iron and coal.” * 
~ 1 Virginia Geological Survey, University of Virginia, 1923, p. 7. 
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The newspapers carried glowing accounts of the discoveries, yet 
little interest was manifested until Gen. J. D. Imboden told the 
story at a dinner attended by coal men in Pittsburgh, in the winter 
of 1879-80. Gen. Imboden had become familiar with these moun- 
tain lands during his residence at Washington County, Virginia, 
and, knowing of iron deposits in the region, considered interesting 
capitalists in its development. 

According to John J. Stevenson, professor of geology in the 
University of the City of New York, and who had assisted in geo- 
logical surveys of Pennsylvania, in making a report to the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society in 
1880, it was Gen. Imboden who 
first discovered coal in the Wise 
County area. This seems un- 
likely, however, for the first set- 
tlers, even in 1798, knew about 
coal deposits in these mountains. 

Gen. Rufus A. Ayers, also in- 
terested in bringing capitalists to 
Southwest Virginia, and who 
later became a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Vir- 
ginia Coal and Iron Company, 
wrote an account of Gen. Imbo- 
den’s activities in interesting 


Norther itali i i : 
E. K. Hyndman, who made the first vorthern cap talists in this re 


large purchase of Wise County coal oor 
land, in 1881. Gen. Ayers *? wrote an account 


of how Gen. Imboden, who had 
moved back to Pittsburgh, met C. S. O. ‘Tinstman, E. K. Hyndman 
and told them about the purity of iron in Wise and Lee Counties, 
Virginia. General Imboden stated that a new railroad was being 
built from Bristol to develop these properties. 

General Ayers wrote about the incident as follows: 

“A. O. Tinstman and C. S. O. ‘Tinstman, upon their faith in Gen. 
Imboden’s report, gave him $500.00 and expenses to come down 
to Virginia and make an examination of the iron properties with 
a view of controlling them and engaging in the manufacture of 
iron, it being supposed that the railroad was nearing completion. 


2 Source of material on the Virginia Coal and Iron Company in History 
of the Company, by Prescott, 1945. By permission of Harry W. Meador, Vice- 
president The Stonega Coal Company. 
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“Gen. Imboden came down, made examinations, took back sam- 
ples of iron ore, and carried home a bar of iron made in a catling 
forge near Pennington Gap; and during the time he was here, at 
my (General Ayers) insistence, examined the coal upon what is 
known as the Olinger survey, although, as he stated, it was no part 
of his business down here to look after coal lands. 

“I gave him a description of the Olinger survey and the price 
for which it could be bought, and he agreed to bring it to the 
attention of his people. In a very short time after General Imboden 
returned to Pittsburg, I received a letter from him stating that his 
people were very much interested in the coal lands, and that he 
would return very soon with the power to purchase lands. 

“Gen. Imboden came back during the spring of the Scott County 
circuit court of 1880 and got an order of Court in the case of 
Saba lea eset and I at the time gave him a contract agreeing 
to sell at the same price for the Olinger heirs whom I represented; 
to-wit: thirty-five cents per acre for quit claim deeds to one half 
Othe @ linger surveys. 2. 

Soon thereafter C. S. O. Tinstman came down, made payments 
under the contracts and took deeds to himself for the lands. Then 
Gen. Imboden became the agent of ‘Tinstman, took possession of 
the lands, and resided in what is now known as Big Stone Gap 
during the year 1880 and during the early part of 1881. 

Following Gen. Ayers’ recital further: 

“Very soon after these purchases were made by C. S. O. Tinst- 
man, he and his associates, including A. O. ‘Tinstman and E. K. 
Hyndman, organized the Tinsalia Coal and Iron Company under 
the laws of Virginia. 

“Various other lands were soon thereafter acquired, including 
land at Big Stone Gap, some mineral lands in the Wild Cat Valley, 
and the Hagan Survey. 

“About the same time the Tinsalia Coal and Iron Company 
acquired a controlling interest in-the Bristol Coal and Iron Com- 
pany Narrow Gauge Railway, which had been graded for some 
distance out of Bristol. Under the contract by which the Tinsalia 
Coal and Iron Company acquired this interest, it undertook to 
build this road to Big Stone Gap, and was to build certain 
masonry across North Fork of Holston River, all their work to be 
done within a limited time. 

“Under Gen. Imboden’s direction the masonry was built and 
a great many cross-ties purchased, probably something like $25,- 
000.00 being expended in this way. 
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“In the spring of 1881, the Tinstmans became frightened at the 
rapid gait E. K. Hyndman was going on the railroad and sold out 
their interest in the Tinsalia Co. to him, including the railway 
and all their interests in the lands they had bought in Virginia. In 
the latter part of the spring, or early summer, negotiations were 
commenced, which led up to the formation of ‘The Virginia Coal 
and Iron Company.’ 

After Hyndman got possession of the railroad and the coal lands 
he in turn sold to a syndicate who organized another company 
under the title of The Virginia Coal and Iron Company. Those 
agreeing to meet Hyndman’s terms were: John Leisenring, M. S. 
Kemmerer, D. Bertsch, G. W. Mullen, J. S. Wentz, John D. Bullitt, 
Samuel Dickson, A. W. Leisenring and George S. Wentz. 

At a meeting Dec. 3, 1881, these men met to discuss further 
purchases and to formulate a charter for submission to the Virginia 
Legislature then in session. It was at this meeting that the name of 
the Company came to be The Virginia Coal and Iron Company. 
Also, this group changed the name of the Bristol Coal and Iron 
Narrow Gauge Railway to the South Atlantic and Ohio Railway. 
The charter was granted The Virginia Coal and Iron Company 
Jan. 6, 1882. But the S. A. & O. Railroad operated under the | 
original charter of the Narrow Gauge Railroad. 


Land Purchases 


This new company closed the deal with E. K. Hyndman by 
which it acquired 70,000 acres of land. When a survey was made, 
it was learned that more than 25,000 acres lay in the Patrick Hagan 
survey. For the excess the company paid Mr. Hagan $1.00 per 
acre. Mr. Hagan reserved 550 acres in Prince’s Flats, now Norton, 
and one half interest in two acres at what is known as Burning 
Springs on Clear Creek. 

In addition to this the company lost to adverse claimants 4,564 
acres for which it had already paid. 

At that time the grants and patents of land covered Wise County 
like patches on a quilt. One area became known as the “Crazy 
Quilt” area. 


Patrick Hagan 


Patrick Hagan, one of the big land owners, came from Ireland 
with his father, Joseph, and settled on the North side of Clinch 
River. He called his home Dungannon after his home town in 
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Ireland. And the name of the town near where he built his home, 
became known later as Dungannon, instead of Osborn’s Ford, its 
former name. 

Patrick Hagan was a familiar character around the Wise court- 
house in its early days. It is said 
that he rode horseback from his 
home across High Knob. 


Surveyors 


All these purchases of land 
had to be surveyed. One of the 
first surveyors for the ‘Tinsalia 
Co. was John C. Oliphant. Next 
Gane elen vy Olfecot «Dig sstone 
Gap. Mr. Wolfe was the son of 
the first superintendent of schools 
of Wise County and a brother to 
the second president of Glade- 
ville College. 


Development of Coal 
Operation 


In June 1890, John K. Tag- Patrick Hagan. 
gart, who had had extensive expe- 
rience in the development of coal and the production of coke in the 
Connellsville field in Pennsylvania, came to the Virginia Coal and 
Iron Company, taking the place of Rufus A. Ayers as superintend- 
ent. He at once began an aggressive campaign to get coal out and 
coke produced. 

Taggart was particularly skilled in making maps which enabled 
attorneys to work with efficiency 1 in making abstracts and surveyors 
to advance work faster in the field. 


Production Held Up 


The greatest problem facing this newly formed company was 
the lack of transportation. The railroads had reached Appalachia, 
the S. A. & O. early in 1890, and the L. & N. in April, 1891. But 
there was no railroad up Callahan Creek. Two other factors, how- 
ever, entered into the delay of production by the Virginia Coal 
and Iron Company, namely, the depression of the early 90’s and 
the Van Guden case in court. The Van Guden case posed a threat 
against the title of the Virginia Coal and Iron Company. 
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First coal opening of the Virginia Coal and Iron Company. 
From an old woodcut. 


L. & N. Controversy 


The controversy with the L. & N. Railway began in 1895 and 
lasted for several years. 

Mr. Smith, president of the L. & N., was also interested in the 
development of the coal region, and as early as 1892, he had writ- 
ten to E. B. Leisenring, president of the Virginia Company, 
promising that if operations were begun, he would make rates to 
shippers which would be on a parity with rates from Pocahontas 
and Connellsville field. But he asked that the Virginia Company 
build a branch line from the L. & N. tracks in Appalachia up 
Callahan Creek to the operation. 

But the dispute arose over the point from which rates were to 
be made. The L. & N. president wanted them made from the point 
of connection at Appalachia and the Virginia Company wanted 
them made from the mines and ovens, the railroad company to 
take the empties up, rather than the Virginia Company to bear 
this expense. 

But an agreement was made whereby the Virginia Company 
would build the branch line and maintain it and the L. & N. would 
set rates from the point of loading. 

The Virginia Company built the line and thereby made it 
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possible for them to begin shipping coal and coke in the fall of 
1896. 

The L. & N. complied with this promise until 1903, at which 
time the railroad officials complained that the Virginia Company 
caused unnecessary delays to the engines on the branch line. ‘This 
resulted in litigation which lasted for several years. ‘The Interstate 
Railroad Company was incorporated Feb. 18, 1896, with John 
Leisenring, J. S. Wentz, J. K. Taggart, W. C. Kent and R. A. Ayers 
as incorporators, with the Virginia Company holding the major 
shares. 

After the establishment of the Interstate Railroad, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission required the L. & N. and connecting 
carriers to establish through routes and joint rates from the mines 
and ovens to points of destination and to allow the Interstate a 
fair division of the total rate for its part of the haul. 

The Interstate then extended its line and branch lines up 
Roaring Fork, to Glamorgan (buying the Wise Terminal Company 
in 1913); up Dorchester hollow, 1915 (buying the railroad built 
by the New York Mining and Manufacturing Company); July 25, 
1923, a line was completed to Miller Yard down Guest River, 
making a connection with the Clinchfield Railroad. 

It is said that the Interstate is the best equipped short line rail- 
road in the United States. The capital stock is now all owned by 
the Virginia Coal and Iron Company. 

The Wise Terminal line ran from Norton to Glamorgan and 
was owned by Rufus A. Ayers and associates before being bought 
by the Interstate. 


Other Companies Produce First 


While the Virginia Coal and Iron Company waited transporta- 
tion, the Virginia, Tennessee and Carolina Steel and Iron Gom- 
pany, which had started an operation on Loony Creek near 
Innman, shipped the first load of coal from Wise County over the 
S. A. & O. Railroad, in October or November 1892. In 1894 the 
first shipment went out over the L. & N. Railroad from Dor- 
chester. This was coke, produced by a Mr. Gray, whose operation 
preceded that of the Colonial Coke Company at the same place 
(later owned by the Wise Coal and Coke Company). 

The second load of coal was shipped by way of N. & W. to the 
East from the Toms Creek mines then operated by C. T. Litch- 
field and associates.’ 

8 Back Home Magazine, 1912, p. 9. 
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The first mine opening on Looney Creek near Appalachia. 
From here the first shipment of coal went out from Wise 
County over the S. A. & O. Railroad. This coal was produced 
by the Virginia, Tennessee and Carolina Steel and Iron Co. 


The Virginia Coal and Iron Company’s First Production 


This company began to produce coal in March, 1896. In that 
month they mined 1,529 tons of coal. They shipped 41 tons of 
coal and 428 tons of coke. This record attests to the fact that Wise 
County was at first primarily a coke producing county, which will 
be commented upon later. 


Taggart Killed 


The above named company suffered a great loss May 23, 1896, 
when the efficient superintendent, J. K. ‘Taggart, was killed in a 
blast. At the time of the accident Taggart was watching the con- 
struction of coke ovens when a charge of powder was put off in 
a nearby stone quarry. Instead of blowing upward the stones 
showered the air in the direction of Taggart, one glancing his 
head and killing him instantly. A miner who was standing near 
him was killed also, 
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John-A.~ Esser Comes 


Replacing Taggart as superintendent was John A. Esser, also 
from the Connellsville coal area. Esser not only proved to be an 
efficient pioneer in the production of coal and coke for this com- 
pany, but later featured prominently in the area around Norton 
as well as at Richlands. We shall have more to say about him later. 

One of the most dynamic and all-around promoters of business 
in the Wise County area was Gen. Rufus A. Ayers. It was he who 
first realized the possibilities of coal and coke production as far 
more important than the production of iron, which possibility 
first brought industrialists to the county. And for this reason his 
activities command us to give space to him. 


General Rufus A. Ayers * 
By Pat Jones 


Rufus A. Ayers was born in Bedford County May 20, 1849. He 
was the eldest child of Maston J. and Susan Lewis Wingfield Ayers. 
His ancestry included General 
Andrew Lewis, first settler of Au- 
eusta County. 

In 1885, amid the rapid expan- 
sion of the frontier and the quest 
for virgin soil for new homes, his 
father set out with the family for 
Texas. At Goodson, now Bristol, 
however, he stopped to visit rela- 
tives and liked the country so 
well that he gave up the idea of 
going farther. ‘That was a lucky 
decision for Virginia. 

In the little village of Good- 
son, jumping-off place between 
the Old Dominion and the newly 
opened areas in the Deep South 
and in the Southwest, the 6-year- 


General Rufus A. Ayers, Virginia’s 
attorney general, 1885. ‘The first 


active promoter in the Southwest roe 
Va. Coal Fields. old Rufus found a model of civic 


erowth. He learned the sound of 
the stage coach driver’s horn, moving through twice a day to 
bridge the gap between the Virginia Railroad on the west. He 


*Published in the Richmond Times Dispatch, Sunday April 30, 1939. 
Used by permission of Virginius Dabney, editor. 
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watched the shiny rails come out of the wilderness and he saw 
driven at Goodson in 1856 the gilded spike that marked the first 
continuous rail service between the North and the South. 

Rufus started to school at the Goodson Academy, and not long 
afterward, in 1858, came the death of his father, leaving his 
mother with six small children. The War Between the States 
brought on the next misfortune, closing the academy and ending 
his days in school. 

In April, 1864, before he was 15 years old, he ran away from his 
home and joined the army, serving with a detached command of 
scouts in East Tennessee. After the surrender, he came back with 
a horse and began to cultivate a crop of corn. His nights were spent 
in study of algebra, geometry and trigonometry, of English, Caesar, 
Cicero and Virgil. 

He soon turned to the mercantile business and spent at it two 
unsuccessful years, years that were unprofitable except for the 
knowledge he gained from continued study both of elementary 
subjects and of law books sent him by his uncle, Judge C. A. 
Wingfield of the Lynchburg circuit. 

After leaving business as a merchant, he removed to Scott 
County and turned to the study of law more seriously in the office _ 
of Henry S. Kane, one of the most distinguished lawyers of South- 
west Virginia. In 1872, he was admitted to the bar, and soon 
afterward, hung out his shingle at Estillville. He had practiced 
only a couple of years or so when he was chosen Commonwealth's 
Attorney. 

Almost simultaneously with his election came his appointment 
as reading clerk of the House of Delegates, an office he held for 
four years—1875 and 1876 and again 1878 and 1879. During this 
period, he also served as clerk of the House Committee on Finance. 

Ever since his boyhood days at Goodson, Ayers had kept an eye 
on the growth of Southwest Virginia. In 1876, he put his own 
shoulder to the wheel, beginning a period of activity that was to 
make him one of the foremost industrial leaders of the State. ‘That 
year, he obtained a charter for a railroad from Bristol to Cumber- 
land Gap, which later was taken over by the Virginia Coal and 
Iron Company, of which he was vice-president, and still later by 
Northern financiers. 

He swung the attention of capitalists from the variegated mar- 
ble land of Scott County to the rich seams of coal lying beneath 
the ground. During the next decade or two, he organized and 
managed several large corporations. Among these were the Ap- 
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palachia Steel and Iron Company, with furnaces at Big Stone Gap; 
the B. S. G. & P. V. Railway Company, operator of a large tannery 
and extract works; the Wise Terminal Railway; the Big Creek 
branch of the Norfolk and Western and the Stonegap Colliery 
Company at Glamorgan, which acquired 10,000 acres of coal land 
in Tazewell and Buchanan Counties and built a large plant. 

He had a fight on his hands with his railroad efforts most of 
the time, because other communities in the Southwest wanted the 
lines, but he battled them to the end, even to the halls of the 
Virginia Legislature. He helped organize and served as director 
and counsel of the Virginia Tennessee and Carolina Steel and 
Iron Company, a firm capitalized at $2,500,000 to take over coal 
lands in Wise, Dickenson and Buchanan Counties and mineral 
lands in Tennessee and North Carolina. 

In 1883, as a member of the State Committee of the Ninth Con- 
eressional District of the Democratic Party, he took personal charge 
of the Second Senatorial District, then composed of the counties 
of Scott, Lee and Wise, and succeeded in reversing a Republican 
majority of 2,000 to elect the Democratic candidate. The next 
year, he was vice-president of the Virginia delegation to the 
Chicago convention, at which Grover Cleveland was nominated 
and was chairman of the Ninth District committee that elected 
C. F. Trigg to Congress. 

Continuing his rapid climb, he was nominated for attorney- 
general of Virginia over General James A. Walker and was elected 
on the ticket with General Fitzhugh Lee and John E. Massey. 

It was during this election campaign that Ayers had a run-in 
with W. C. Elam, duel-fighting editor of The Richmond Whig. 
Under the caption, “Ayers Damned!” this fiery journalist wrote 
that the candidate for attorney-general “has neither strength nor 
influence personally in the Southwest, where what is known of 
him is against him.” 

Then Editor Elam told of a contract in 1882 in which he said 
Ayers had undertaken to sell 2,500 acres of land for Judge Carr 
Bailey, with the understanding he was to receive $150 out of the 
money, provided the land was sold at no less than $1 an acre. 

Pretty scon, according to the newspaper, Ayers told Bailey he 
had found a buyer at that figure and asked that deed be made out 
to him instead of to the buyer. This was done, and the attorney 
paid the judge the money minus his fee. 

Later, it was stated, Bailey found that Ayers had conveyed the 
land to Altenius and Company for $5,000, which the paper said 
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meant that he had swindled either the judge or the purchaser. 

“The damning proofs are at hand!’’ wrote Editor Elam as he 
victoriously displayed in his news columns copies of the various 
documents and deeds of the transaction. 

In the next issue of The Whig came another editorial, this time 
headed “Ayers, Swindler!” It included a simple statement from 
Judge Bailey that he had paid Ayers $150 for selling the land, as 
agreed. 

“And the swindler in this shameful transaction,” supplemented 
the newspaper, “is the Bourbon nominee and candidate for the 
Commonwealth of Virginia!”’ 

Less than a week later, there appeared an explanation from 
Ayers and a retraction from Elam. This was unusual, for seldom 
before had the editor been known to retract. The answer lay in 
the fact that, in the meantime, the candidate had sent his brother- 
in-law, Judge Morison, and Page McCarty, affair-of-honor slayer 
of John B. Mordecai, to the Whig office to demand apologies or 
a duel. 

In his explanation, Ayers cited a three-month option on the 
land, which Bailey had given him at the beginning of their agree- 
ment and which he had taken up in the period allowed, making | 
an honorable profit of $2,500 in the deal. Denying knowledge of 
the option, Editor Elam wrote that “Mr. Ayers has fully exoner- 
ated himself in the matter, and we can only express regret that 
we were misled by a partial statement.”’ 

During his entire four years as attorney-general, Ayers was tied 
up in the famous “debt case” of Virginia, one of the most remark- 
able legal battles ever waged in the United States, brought about 
by an effort of English financiers, holding bonds, a move that 
would have meant bankruptcy to the State. 

The attorney-general, faced with a flood of litigation, became a 
machine for activity. He was before Hustings Court of the city of 
Richmond one day, some of the U. S. Circuit Courts the next, 
finally the U. S. Supreme Court. The bondholders appealed their 
cases as fast as they were decided against them in the State Supreme 
Court of Appeals. 

Finally, an injunction was issued against the attorney-general to 
restrain him from bringing suit. Ayers ignored it and, when the 
sheriff of the City of Richmond refused to act, served the next 
notice of suit himself. He was cited for contempt, fined $500 and 
sent to jail when he refused to pay that sum. 

Ayers immediately acted upon a writ of habeas corpus and was 
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discharged from custody by the U. S. Supreme Court after ex- 
tended arguments by his counsel, which included the late John 
Randolph Rucker, Roscoe ‘Cou ning, Colonel W. W. Gordon and 
Charles V. Meredith. 

For his exceptional work in this case, the General Assembly of 
Virginia passed a joint resolution of thanks. ‘This was transmitted 
by Governor Fitzhugh Lee in a letter in which he stated: 

“I take great pleasure in uniting with the Legislature in its 
commendation of the spirit that enabled you, while obeying the 
laws of your State, to look through the bars of a jail, in order that 
you might peaceably see the rights of Virginia under the Constitu- 
tion preserved.” 

After four years in office, the 40-year-old “General” Ayers as he 
was then called, turned his back upon the Capitol of Virginia, 
despite strong encouragement to run for the governorship, and 
went back to further his work in the development of the South- 
west. ‘There were choice offers behind him, among them two 
different retaining fees to locate in New York City, but he shunned 
them for the dream he had seen as he watched the gilded spike 
driven at Bristol in 1856. 

His home was on a 2,500-acre estate, on the banks of the Holston 
River, known as Holston Springs. 

As early as 1891, Ayers attempted to put into effect the outdoor 
recreation area idea now employed both by State and national 
governments. That year, he organized the Mountain Park Associa- 
tion and bought 7,000 acres on High Knob and adjacent territory. 
Among the chief stockholders were Roland B. Whitridge of Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Patrick Hagan of Scott County, James W. Fox of Big 
Stone Gap, Josiah Ryland of Richmond, Major H. C. McDowell 
of Lexington, Ky.; R. ‘T’. Irvine of Big Stone Gap, J. F. Bullitt, Jr. 
and others. But the depression of 1893 brought the plans to a 
premature end. 

The years after Ayers left the attorney-generalship were never 
idle. He built up an immense legal practice, maintaining offices 
both at Bristol and at Big Stone Gap. His income grew by thou- 
sands each year, and he divided it generously, sending boys to 
college, helping unfortunate friends and helping charities. He 
supported a new school building in the community. He established 
the bank at Gate City, then the only bank between Bristol and 
Cumberland Gap, and was a stockholder in several other financial 
institutions. 

Sometimes among his duties were those of associate counsel of 
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the Louisville and Nashville Railroad. He was a good friend of its 
president, Milton H. Smith, and usually received, along with his 
fees, an annual pass over the line. 

General Ayers also was the president of a railroad—the Big 
Stone Gap and Powells Valley branch, which he had been instru- 
mental in building as a five-mile connecting link between the 
L. & N. and the Southern at Big Stone Gap. Mr. Smith frequently 
visited the town and his private car often passed over more modest, 
but equally as useful, line of the B. S. G. & P. V. Company. (This 
was known as the Dummy line.) 

On May 14, 1926, Rufus A. Ayers, lawyer, politician, promoter 
and progressive, closed his briefs and his portfolios and his dreams, 
and surrendered to the Almighty, 77 years after his birth. 

He died as the oldest employee of the Virginia Coal and Iron 
Company, and his valuable service to that firm was extolled in a 
resolution that stated that “the board desires here to record their 
regard for General Ayers as a man and a Lawyer.” 

A New Yorker who had large interests in Virginia said in his 
memory that, “for strict integrity, for ability, I have met no one 
who surpasses him.” 

And The Times-Dispatch wrote in an editorial on his death . 
that “one of Virginia’s finest oaks has fallen.” 

Rufus A. Ayers was connected with many ventures in the field 
of development other than those with the Virginia Coal and Iron 
Company. 


The Stone Gap Colliery at Glamorgan 


About 1898 Ayers and Warren J. Willits, a businessman of the 
State of Michigan, organized the Stone Gap Colliery at Glamorgan. 
These men built a railroad line from Norton to Glamorgan for 
the transportation of coal and coke. ‘The line was later taken over 
by the Interstate. ‘The name Glamorgan, we are told, was given 
the place by David E. Llewellyn, engineer, after his home town- 
ship, Glamorganshire, England. 


Norton Coal Company 


‘The Norton Coal Company was another Company producing 
coal at an early date, about 1892. Two years after the first test 
production the company was incorporated (June 26, 1894) with 
W. B. Campbell of London, England, president. Robert Fleming, 
the superintendent, is given credit for making the first test coke 
in this particular area, and perhaps the first in the county. Being 
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an ingenious person, he devised a coke-burning apparatus from a 
pipe, stopping up the end to exclude most of the air. 

There existed an impression among industrialists that the 
Norton coal would not properly coke, so, following up his test, 
Mr. Fleming sent coal to Pocahontas to be coked in larger quanti- 
ties. The result proved satisfactory. 

The story is told also, of the method this superintendent used 
to convince the N. & W. people that the Norton Coal Company’s 
coal was good engine coal. And in order to prove his point he 
persuaded the railroad people to let him fill a tender with coal 
and let him, himself, fire the engine from Norton to Bluefield. 

The impression which had got abroad that the Norton Coal 
Company’s product was not what was wanted, caused the N. & W. 
Railroad people to hesitate in putting in a siding at the company’s 
amnuavenye 

“So,” says Webb Willits, long time president of the company 
after Robert Fleming’s service with the company ended, “Robert 
Fleming would haul coal to the station, pile it on the platform 
and say, ‘Now there’s a pile of coal. I want it shipped to Bluefield.’ 
The annoyance of having to shovel the coal pile into gondolas 
themselves, convinced the railroad people that a siding must be 
built.” 

About 1902 the original owners of the mines sold to Warren J. 
Willits, who, together with Rufus A. Ayers, had owned the Stone 
Gap Colliery at Glamorgan, and Mr. Willits sold his interest in the 
Stone Gap Colliery. | 

This operation became particularly important to the town of 
Norton because of the fact that its power plant furnished power 
to the town. 

“Later,” says Webb Willits, “the Kemmerer interests at Dor- 
chester, built the power plant there and operated under the title 
of the Norton Light and Power Company. The Norton Coal Com- 
pany sold their power interests to the Kemmerer people. D. 
Terpester built the power plant at Dorchester, which changed the 
current from D. C. to alternating. The power unit at Dorchester 
furnished current to Stonega, Glamorgan and other places, but 
sent out current at intervals because there was not enough power 
to serve all the places at one time. Later the unit was sold to the 
Old Dominion Power Company who built the power house at 
Pocket in Lee County to serve all the areas at the same time.” 

Warren J. Willits died in March 1916, after which his son, 
Webb Willits, assumed the presidency of the company. 
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Robert Fleming, who had been interested in a coal operation 
at Banner, also one of the first in the county to produce coal, 
changed the name of the Banner Coal Company to the name of 
the Robert Fleming Coal Company. 


The Wise Coal and Coke Company 


It is said that the first coke produced and shipped was from the 
mines at Dorchester. A man by the name of Gray opened a mine 
here, it being one of the first in the area to produce coal and coke. 

But operation on a commercial scale was started when a com- 
pany organized as the Colonial Coke and Coal Company, in 1899, 
with John L. Kemmerer of New York as president. At that time 
about 10,000 acres of timber and coal land were purchased from 
John C. Haskell, Veteran of the War Between the States, who 
later became the president of the South Atlantic and Ohio Rail- 
road with his office in Bristol. 

In 1902, the plant of the Wise Coke and Coal Company was 
constructed and, in 1906 that of the Sutherland Coke and Coal 
Company, a few miles further up Powell River. In 1917 they were 
all three consolidated under the title of the Wise Coal and Coke 
Company with Mr. Kemmerer president and R. S. Graham vice- - 
president. 


The J. A. Esser Coke Gompany 


John A. Esser, a dynamic superintendent of the Virginia Iron 
and Coal Company, was, after leaving this company, for a while 
connected with the Colonial Coke and Coal Company together 
with John L. Kemmerer, W. C. Kent and D. B. Wentz. In 1923, 
John A. Esser established the Esser Coke Company at Esserville. 
The town was named by his employees in his honor. 


Blackwood Coal and Coke Company 


Another pioneer mine was that of the Blackwood Coal and Coke 
Company, organized in 1903. The president was Calvin Pardee. 
The town Blackwood derived its name from a coal town situated 
near Poitsville, Pa. The operations of Mr. Pardee were not only at 
Blackwood but at Pardee, on Roaring Fork and at Calvin. 


The Virginia Iron, Coal and Coke Company 


In April 1860, John Buchanan had in his possession about 
3,000 acres of land located in eastern Wise County. Most of it was 
in forest and practically all of it, with the exception of a few nar- 
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row valleys and some plateau land here and there, was rugged and 
broken. ‘This land had beneath it extensive seams of coal worth a 
large fortune. Buchanan, little realizing what the land might be 
worth in days to come, sold it at 4 very small figure to Saunders 
Hill. Hill was also to let the fortune slip through his fingers, for 
dividing it into small tracts, he sold the entire area, tract by tract, 
to various individuals. 

In the sale made by Hill, Arch Skeens secured possession of the 
tract that was to enter directly into the history of what is known as 
the town of ‘Tom’s Creek. During the Civil War this tract was sold 
by Skeens to Andy Kiser. The latter, shortly after the War was 
concluded, divided it into half and gave to each of his two sons, 
Cummins and Wilkes, a half. Cummins, at a date not on record, 
sold his parcel to Kent Banner. Wilkes sold his share of the father’s 
gift to the Carter Coal and Coke Company. 

‘The land of Wilkes Kiser was purchased by the Carter Coal and 
Iron Company at the prices of twenty-five and fifty cents per acre. 
For this same price the company gradually extended its holdings 
until it had finally acquired the original 3,000 acres held by 
Buchanan. The coming of the Clinch Valley Division of the Nor- 
folk and Western Railway soon after this made it possible for the 
owners to market the coal. Development was started. Mines were 
opened, sidings and trams installed, and houses for accommodation 
of the miners were built. 

Tom’s Creek was first called “Georgel” in honor of George L. 
Carter, a pioneer capitalist and railroad builder of the section. 
The name was later changed to ‘Tom’s Creek because of its loca- 
tion upon Tom’s Creek. 

The V. I. C. & C. Co. was organized July 14, 1899, and in- 
corporated under the Virginia laws with George L. Carter the 
chief promoter. 

This new organization was a consolidation of Mr. Carter’s 
various mines, coke plants, iron furnaces, including the well- 
established Virginia, ‘Tennessee, Carolina Coal and Iron Company, 
as well as the South Atlantic and Ohio Railroad, which was re- 
named The Virginia and Southwestern. 


Tron Furnace 


And of all the iron furnaces which Mr. Carter acquired, the one 
on the South Fork of Powell River, situated between Big Stone 
Gap and East Stone Gap was among the number. 

Iron ore was first mined in Wise County at Irondale about 1892. 
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The ore was then shipped to Rockwood and other points in Ten- 
nessee for reduction. The ore was mined by Kelly and Irvin of 
Big Stone Gap. About the same time W. E. Yeary opened the beds 
of the northwest slopes of Wallen’s Ridge in sight of Big Stone 
Gap. 

The production of iron in Wise County received an impetus 
when the Union Steel and Iron Company built the blast furnace, 
1902, in the ““Pocket’’ section near East Stone Gap. 


Iron furnace near East Stone Gap. Photo courtesy Southwest 
Virginia Museum. 


In the year 1920, a banner year for coal and coke, the value of 
the coke used to charge the blast furnace, plus operating expenses, 
exceeded the value of the pig iron produced and the furnace was 
shut down. At the time of its closing, it was owned by the Inter- 
mont Coal and Iron Company of Big Stone Gap (bought by 
Viel Gk GaGos.. 


George L. Carter, Empire Builder ° 


By O. K. Morgan 


It is quite fitting that we give a fuller sketch of this retiring but 
energetic man who started as a farm boy and became an empire 


> Virginia Geological Survey, U. Va., p. 566. 

6 The sketch of George L. Carter is used by permission of the Piedmont 
and Northern Railway and Durham and Southern Railway Magazine, pub- 
lished Aug. 1946. It was written by O. K. Morgan, retired employee of the 
C. C. and O. Railroad in conjunction with S. R. Jennings of Johnson City, 
Tenn., a kinsman of Mr. Carter. 
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builder of the South, his interests and activities centering espe- 
cially in Southwest Virginia and Wise County. 

George L. Carter was born Jan. 10, 1858, at Hillsville, Va. His 
father was a Captain in the Confederate Army and had his leg 
shot off in battle and died shortly after the Civil War, leaving a 
farm of several hundred acres un-encumbered, near Hillsville, 
Virginia, which George’s mother preserved and upon which she 
reared and educated the children in the best local colleges, with 
the exception of one daughter who married early, and George, 
who at an early age decided upon a business career. He had the 
genius of foresight and an un- 
canny nose for opportunity not 
apparent to others. He loved to 
develop and to give work to men. 
He cared not for money for the 
personal pleasures of luxury and 
high living, but for its power to 
develop natural resources and to 
provide industrial activity. He 
was extremely frugal in his per- 
sonal habits and felt indulgence 
in high living to be wrong when 
so many people have so little. 
He felt that work supphed for 
the poor in worldly goods was the 
proper form of charity. 

He was democratic despite a 
reserved manner and careful mild 
conversation. He particularly liked to develop his own force of 
assistants and he had marvelous judgment of men and their 
capacities. It may be said that he had few friends, as he played his 
game as much alone as was possible and operated for many years 
on the proverbial “shoe string.’ His ability to conceive and ac- 
complish, and to trade and persuade, was surprising. Larger and 
ever larger grew his transactions, purchases, and sales, until they 
reached first thousands, then hundreds of thousands, and finally 
millions of dollars. He invested in undeveloped property and as a 
consequence was nearly always short of cash and loaded with 
obligations which were always met, even though sometimes de- 
layed. By his genius and foresight, and not by mere luck or chance, 
he at last accumulated a sizeable fortune. He was extremely 
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George L. Carter. 


industrious and worked both day and night without vacations and 
apparently without rest. 

Mr. Carter began work at the age of sixteen clerking in a store. 
A few years later he became buyer, then manager and bookkeeper 
for the Wythe Lead & Zinc Mine Company at Austinville, Vir- 
ginia. While there, he with his future father-in-law, either op- 
tioned or purchased for resale ore properties upon which they 
realized a substantial profit. He also met and became an associate 
of the late George T. Mills, who was finishing a contract for the 
construction of the Clinch Valley Extension (102 miles) of the 
Norfolk & Western Railroad, and about to begin the construction 
of the Cripple Creek Branch for Pulaski, Virginia, south into 
Carroll County, Virginia, of the same N. & W. Railroad. Mr. Mills 
was also building the Dora Furnace at Pulaski, and Mr. Carter 
became vice-president and general manager. During its construc- 
tion Mr. Mills died and Mr. Carter was made executor of the Mills 
estate, and succeeded in finishing the construction of the furnace. 

Major Fraham and J. W. Robinson were large producers of 
charcoal iron and owned about 21,000 acres of hematite ore lands. 
They were induced by Mr. Carter to merge these properties with 
the Dora Furnace property upon which they secured a loan of » 
$400,000, which enabled the Dora Furnace to be put in operation 
and it was successful from the start, making a fine quality of iron 
known to the trade as “Dora pig.”” Mr. Carter found the problem 
of buying coke for the furnace operation required large sums of 
money and this induced him as an individual to purchase a group 
of small coal mines on ‘Tom’s Creek in Wise County, Virginia. 
These he equipped with modern tipples and machinery, and 
also built about 700 coke ovens. He organized these properties 
into ‘Tom’s Creek Coal & Coke Co. 

His next move was to purchase the Crozier Furnace at Roanoke, 
Virginia, and its Cripple Creek ore properties at a low price in 
comparison to its original cost. He then made merger of the ‘Tom’s 
Creek Coal & Coke Co., the Dora Furnace property, and the 
Crozier Furnace properties into the Carter Coal & Iron Company, 
which property he later sold and made a considerable sum of 
money. He then began the reinvestment of his capital in other 
furnace properties, which were at that time very promising. 

He bought the Emberville and Johnson City Furnaces in Ten- 
nessee; the Bristol Max Meadows, Big Stone Gap, Buena Vista 
furnaces in Virginia, and the Middlesboro Furnace in Kentucky. 
Likewise he bought the South Atlantic & Ohio Railway, a railroad 
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extending from Bristol 68 miles to Big Stone Gap, Virginia, and 
coal lands in Wise County, Virginia. ‘The properties were merged 
into the Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Company. He then purchased 
a railroad extending from Bristol to Elizabethton, ‘Tenn., and by 
38 miles of new construction extended it to Mountain City, ‘Tenn. 
‘This made a railroad 123 miles long extending northwest to south- 
east. Mr. Carter then contemplated extension of this line by new 
construction to a point 135 miles at the Ohio River near Ironton, 
Ohio, and by purchase of the Detroit, ‘Toledo & Ironton Railway, 
giving a terminus at Detroit, Mich., on the north. Also he desired 
an extension southeastward by new construction of 85 miles to 
Mt. Airy, N. C., and the purchase of a railroad known as the 
Atlantic & Yadkin reaching from Mt. Airy to Wilmington, N. C. 
In connection with this project he purchased land at Southport, 
N. C., 30 miles from ‘Wilmington, in anticipation of establishing 
a terminal and coaling service on the ocean front. ‘This railroad 
project would have given a line from Detroit to Southport with 
a fine coal field near its center, and it would probably have proved 
to be a very successful railroad. Much of it was through the moun- 
tains and costly, and too large an undertaking for his associates to 
go along with him. Consequently he sold his interest, separated 
from and left them in possession of the 123 miles of railroad and 
other property. 

Doubtless this was the beginning of his determination to build 
an outlet for the Southwestern Virginia coal field. Mr. Carter 
then turned his attention to the acquirement of coal properties in 
Dickenson, Russell and adjacent counties in Virginia, and along 
with these he bought two existing railroads, viz., the Lick Creek 
and Lake Erie Railroad, 7.2 miles from coal mines at Dante, Va., 
to a connection with the Norfolk & Western Railway at Fink, Va., 
and the unfinished grade; all existing right-of-way, and 38.6 miles 
of operated railroad known as Ohio River & Charleston Railway, 
extending from the Watauga Crossing through Johnson City, 
Tenn., to Unaka Springs, ‘Tenn. All told this represented old 
“3 C’s” rights, a discontinuous line from Pikeville, Ky., to the 
North Carolina—Tennessee state line. 

Mr. Carter then extended the O. R. & C. Railroad under the 
then changed name of South & Western Railway to Spruce Pines, 
N. C., producing a 65-mile railroad from Johnson City, Tenn. 
Meanwhile he had acquired about 300,000 acres of coal land in 
Dickenson, Russell and Wise counties in Virginia and organized 
the Clinchfield Coal Co. He then sought a purchaser for his 
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properties able to extend the railroad toward both the north and 
the south. This was later the Clinchfield project which was ulti- 
mately consumated. The result is a railroad extending from Elk- 
horn City, Ky., 277 miles to Spartanburg, S. C. 

Thus he persisted with his idea of a southern outlet for the 
Southwestern Virginia coal fields. He quickly saw the value of his 
own transportation system for the coal output of the large body of 
land he had acquired. His next move was to interest parties strong 
enough financially to put the project through, he having experi- 
enced the difficulties of weak financial support. He knew it would 
take at least $25,000,000 to perform the construction of the rail- 
road, and so told his prospective purchasers. 

He finally sold his coal lands, railroads and rights, retaining only 
a small interest and accepted the presidency during construction 
of the railroad. Upon its completion he resigned and devoted his 
attention to operating coal property at Coalwood, Va., on the 
Norfolk & Western Railway, where he built a short line known 
as the West Virginia Southern Railroad and sank a deep shaft to 
a thick vein of coal. Later he sold this coal operation to the 
Consolidation Coal Co., which company after some years turned 


it back to Mr. Carter in a greatly improved condition, and this is . 


now the entirely modern property and mining operation of the 
Carter Coal Company, of Coalwood, W. Va. 

Mr. Carter, incidental to the Clinchfield Railway project, in- 
vested heavily in lands at Johnson City and Kingsport, ‘Tenn., 
with the object of development for the benefit of the railroad. 
After the railroad decided what part of these lands it required, he 
sold his remaining Kingsport lands to the Kingsport Development 
Company, and today they are occupied by one of the most marvel- 
ous and beautiful industrial cities of the country. The remaining 
lands at Johnson City are largely occupied by its newest and best 
residential section and by one of the most modern flour mills 
built by Mr. Carter. 

After Mr. Carter resigned from the presidency of the railroads, 
he devoted his time and energy in every way to the growth of 
industry, and the culture of the increasing population along the 
Clinchfield Railway. 

‘The location of the Tennessee State College at Johnson City 
was due largely to Mr. Carter’s donation of 125 acres of land for 
the site of its campus. 

Mr. Carter died in Washington, D. C., December 30, 1936, and 
was buried at Hillsville, Virginia, near his birth place. 
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While Mr. Carter was in no-sense a pronounced philanthropist, 
he very quietly and without fanfare was known to lend a hand to 
meritorious endeavors of mountain youths to make a good start 
by providing a college education fer them. He was a commanding 
figure, personally quiet, a terrific worker, apparently never rested, 
and had the most accurate memory of any man I ever knew. He 
was an entirely modest person, but was truly one of America’s 
empire builders.—End of article 


Wise County First a Coking Field 


It has been seen by the foregoing account of George L. Carter 
that he needed mines for making coke which was to be used in his 


Bee hive coke ovens burning coal into coke near Norton, Va., 
‘on U. S. Highway 23. 


many iron smelters. Also, other companies to the east and south 
needed coal for the same purposes. Had not this been true, the 
Wise coal fields would have been many years later being developed 
because they could not meet the competition with mines in the 
North; the mines here had to pay higher freight rates. 

George A. Esser, secretary of the Virginia Coal Operators As- 
sociation, in an interview, had this to say about the coking period: 

“Although railroads had come into Wise County, we had no 
markets for coal. This coal field experienced many serious difh- 
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culties in getting and holding markets. The natural markets were 
in Kentucky and the middle west and shipments must be made 
by way of the L. & N., but the mines at Middlesboro, Kentucky, 
could get preferential rates thus restricting the sale of Virginia 
coal. In the east there was the great Pocahontas field to compete 
with. By way of the N. & W., sales could be hauled to the eastern 
Seaboard. 

“But in the South was a potential market. There were a large 
number of small iron furnaces operating on charcoal which was 
getting scarce. They needed coke. And at once we began to culti- 
vate that market. 

“Expert coke oven builders came here from Birmingham, 
Alabama, and strings of the ovens crept along the base of hills 
with coal openings like a mud-dauber’s nest, stowing until there 
were in Wise County around 1902 to 1910, 4,400 ovens all belch- 
ing smoke to the high heavens and spitting forth from their doors 
splendid silvery stocks of coke. 

“The year 1910 was the peak of coke production. ‘Two million 
tons of bituminous coal that year went into the burning bee-hive 
coke. It is estimated that one ton of coal will produce about 34 
ton of coke. 

“But since those days the story of the manufacture of coke has 
changed. It has been learned that coke can be produced near the 
points of consumption in what are called “by-product” plants, at 
the same time utilizing the gases which at the bee-hive oven go up 
in smoke, and also, in making many other by-product articles, such 
as coal ammonia and oils. 

“The by-product plants can mix coals of different volatile 
qualities and thus get about a 75% yield from the coal burned; the 
yield of the bee-hive product is about 60%. 

“Therefore the rise of the by-product plants has cut the manu- 
facture of coke at the mines until now long strings of coke batteries 
lie idle and crumbling. 

“The bee-hive manufacture of coke is confined almost entirely 
to the county of Wise; a small tonnage was made in Lee County. 

“But the development of by-product coke looked like the death 
knell of business in the Wise County area until there arose in 
the South a need for coal by the newly established textile mills, 
particularly in the Carolinas and Georgia. 

“And then with the construction of the Carolina, Clinchfield 
and Ohio Railway (Clinchfield at present) the textile mill area 
was accessible for the shipment of coal. ‘Then further development 
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of branch lines of the L. & N., The Southern and the N. & W. 
made the transportation of coal to the South easier. And as a 
consequence that market began to build. 

‘As an indication of the growth of this field it may be said that 
our coal production increased until it reached a peak of 12,000, 
000 tons in 1926.” (All Southwest Virginia) 


Production Figures for Southwest Virginia 


Year Coal Produced Amt. Used Making Coke 
1900 1,400,000 725,000 
1910 5,500,000 2,000,000 
1920 10,000,000 1,000,000 
1926 12,000,000 600,000 
1932 6,000,000 80,000 
1937 8,000,000 380,000 
1940 8,206,680 $323,759 
1954 5,874,299 137,347 


Virginia Coal Operators Association 


Coal Producers of the Virginia District organized their first 
association August 2, 1917, and began functioning as an unin- 
corporated body under the style of Southwest Virginia Coal 
Operators Association. 

The charter of the organization was later changed to a corpora- 
tion under the corporate title of the Virginia Coal Operators 
Association, Inc., which became the successor of the original organ- 
ization March 17, 1919. This annual meeting, therefore, repre- 
sents the twentieth anniversary of our present form of organiza- 
tion. 

The National Coal Association was organized in 1918, and 
celebrated its twentieth anniversary, October, 1938. ‘The Virginia 
Association has been one of its affiliates during all of the interven- 
ing years. ; 

The first officers of the association were: Otis Mouser, president; 
R. I. Cawthorn, Vice-president; G. Dinwiddie Kilgore, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Importance of Coal 


According to the records of the Virginia Coal Operators Associa- 
tion, the original coal acreage was 154,840 acres. The estimated 
tonnage is nearly six billion tons with only about five per cent of 
this amount already mined. The average production of coal dur- 
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ing the past five years has been about four and one-half million 
tons. 

Next to the soil, coal is our most important natural resource. 
Industry depends upon it more than upon any other mineral. 
Modern methods of mining have created hundreds of jobs which 
require engineers, geologists, machinists, machine operators, 
electricians, clerks, bookkeepers, auditors, supervisors, as well as 
thousands of coal miners. Modern safety engineering has probably 
made the coal mine no more hazardous than the highway which 
we think nothing about when we travel it every day. Probably no 
industry offers higher wages or more opportunities than the coal 
industry. 


Uses of Coal 


Approximately 200,000 things are made directly or indirectly 
from coal. From the approximately 500 million tons of coal 
produced in the U.S. A. each year, and worth about two billion 
dollars, just a few of the most important uses are: heats 4 out of 
7 dwellings; powers 75 out of 100 railroad locomotives; furnishes 
50% of the mechanical energy; provides coke for 100% of the 
steel; serves as a raw material or as a source of energy for the 
manufacture of plastics, high explosives, perfumes, cosmetics, 
medicines and drugs, fabrics, flavoring, and virtually every im- 
portant synthetic chemical. The bituminous coal industry supports 
more than half a million people directly, and more than twice that 
number indirectly, engaged in its sale and distribution. 

Bituminous coal is the right arm of modern industry. It powers 
factories and workshops. It produces steam, gas and electricity. It 
warm buildings, runs trains, helps to make steel for skyscrapers, 
bridges, automobiles, buses, ocean liners, tanks, guns, etc. It is a 
marvelous storehouse of precious chemicals. ‘The chemicals help 
create thousands upon thousands of useful things which add to the 
daily comfort, convenience, and luxuries enjoyed by all of us. 
When our reserves of oil and gas get low, Old King Coal will come 
to the rescue and extend his power as a friend of all. Synthetic 
plants are working on a vast program to make oil and gasoline 
from coal.’ 

Coal Reserves 

The following table, an estimate by the Virginia Geological 
Society, will give some idea about the coal reserves in Wise 
County. 


7 Richmond, W. D., Director of Instruction Wise Co. Schools. 
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Amount of available coal Wise County 
(14” and above) present before 


mining operations began 5,900,000,000 
- tons (a) 

Amount of available coal 

mineable (65%) 3,835,000,000 
Amount of Coal Recoverable 

(75% of line 2) 2,876,250,000 
Less Coal mined since 

operations began 190,120,400 
Recoverable Coal as of 

January 1, 1954 2,656,129,000 

tons 


In the year 1954, coal production in Wise County was 4,062,106 
tons, which was less than a normal year, says the Virginia Coal 
Operators Association. If production should continue at this rate 
the coal reserves of the county would last between 600 and 700 
years, 


How Coal Was Formed 


We have seen that the coal reserves in Wise County would last 
only from 600 to 700 years longer at the present rate of produc- 
tion, yet this same coal was for millions of years in the process of 
formation. Here is a quotation from an educational pamphlet by 
Bituminous Coal Institute, Washington, D. C.:: 

“Millions of years ago when the earth was young, the climate 
was hot and damp, even near the North and South poles. ‘The land 
was covered with thick forest in which the only living things were 
reptiles, large insects and other low forms of life. In the forests 
there were none of the beautiful trees we see today. Instead there 
were plants such as ferns, reeds, and grasses which grew as tall as 
our tallest trees. 

“Because the climate was hot and damp, the plants grew very 
fast, especially in the swampy places. As each plant died and fell 
to the ground, another plant took its place. ‘Then it too died and 
fell. In this way the ground became covered with a thick layer of 
dead plants. In the swamps this thick layer was covered with 
water and dirt washed down from higher ground. Then other 
layers were formed and they, in turn, were covered with water 
and dirt. The water and dirt were so heavy that they packed down, 
or compressed, these layers. 

“After many millions of years, there lay, buried under the dirt 
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and water, many layers of what had once been plants growing in 
the bright sunshine. 

“Then the surface of the earth changed—so slowly that if you 
had been living then—you would not have noticed any changes 
during your whole lifetime. The sea flowed over the land many 
times. Under the bottom of the sea, the layers of dead plants were 
compressed until they were changed into coal. Other changes took 
place also. For a long period, ice covered part of the earth; new 
mountains rose and new valleys and plains were formed. 

“Our coal is found today in some of those mountains, valleys, 
and plains. 

“The Carboniferous Period is the name af that time when the 
earth was hot and damp and covered with forests. ‘Carboniferous’ 
means ‘coal-bearing. Do you think the name is a good one? 
Sometimes the Carboniferous Period is called the Coal Age. 

‘Do you wonder how we know that coal was formed from 
plants? In the coal we find objects known as fossils. Fossils are 
pieces of stone, clay, coal, or other material showing the shapes 
of plants or animals which lived long ago. The fossils in coal are 
often in the shape of stumps, leaves, seeds, or other parts of plants. 
Sometimes they show us what whole plants, such as ferns and - 
mosses, looked like. The fossils tell us how coal was made from 
plants and what the earth was like in the Carboniferous Age. 

“When the layer of dead plants was buried under the sea, it 
was first changed, after millions of years, into a layer of peat. 

‘Peat is brown in color and looks very much like decayed wood. 
It is usually found in swamps and bogs. When dried, it will burn 
and gives out heat, but it is very smoky. An important use for peat 
is in gardens to make the soil rich. 

‘As time went past, the layer of peat was pressed down in some 
places into a thinner layer, or seam, and became lignite. Lignite 
is sometimes called brown coal. It is a better fuel than peat al- 
though not so good as other kinds of coal. In the United States 
there are large lignite deposits. 

“Much of the lignite in America was changed long ago by the 
weight of earth and ocean into bituminous coal. Bituminous coal 
is also known as soft coal, although it is harder than lignite. It is 
called “soft” because it can be broken easily into the right sizes for 
its many uses. Bituminous is the most useful and abundant kind 
of coal. 

“In some places the pressure of the earth was so great that it 
changed the bituminous coal into anthracite, or hard coal. Anthra- 
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cite is a shiny black color and is used mostly for heating homes. 
Only a small part of our coal deposits are anthracite. 

“All of the different kinds of coal are made up largely of carbon. 
Carbon is an unusual substance because it takes many forms. ‘The 
‘lead’ of your pencil is a form of carbon called graphite. Dia- 
monds are another form of carbon. Carbon in coal will burn, but 
carbon in graphite and diamonds will not. 

“It is strange but true that peat, lignite, bituminous coal, anthra- 
cite coal, graphite, and diamonds all contain carbon produced by 
plants which grew about 300 million years ago!” 


Early Coal Prices 


Some coal prices given by the Virginia Coal and Iron Company 
in the days when they first sold coal are as follows: At the mines it 
was sold for 45¢ per ton, run of mine. ‘The same coal was shipped 
out for 55¢ per ton. Slack coal sold for 25¢ per ton. 


The United Mine Workers of America 


This chapter would not be complete without a word about the 
workers who go into the bowels of the earth and bring the black 
diamonds to the light of day. Without them no coal could be pro- 
duced. And one difficulty in the early days was that not enough 
laborers could be had for the available jobs. 

Mining, though, has progressed from a rude system of pick and 
shovel production to the use of modern machinery. The Jef- 
frey, The Joy, electric drills have replaced much muscle work as 
electric washing machines and vacuum cleaners have eased the 
work of the housewife. 

And this machinery, too, has created another problem. One ma- 
chine today takes the place of many men. Yet, the producer must 
modernize his mines lest red ink appear on his ledger and cause 
him to cease operation. 

The workers have had a voice in labor relations through their 
organization, The United Mine Workers of America. 

‘The miners in Wise County were organized in the United Mine 
Workers of America in June, 1933, after Congress passed the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act which gave the workers in this 
country the right to organize and bargain collectively. 

The first President of the United Mine Workers of America, 
District 28, was Dale Stapleton of Vansant, Indiana, and Mr. W. F. 
Minton of Pennington Gap, Virginia, was Secretary-Treasurer. 
Mr. Stapleton served for eighteen months and was succeeded in 
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office by Mr. John Saxton of Salineville, Ohio. Mr. Saxton served 
until 1951. He retired due to ill health and was succeeded by Mr. 
Allen Condra of Middlesboro, Kentucky, serving until June, 1954, 
when he was followed in office by Carson Hibbitts who was sent 
here from Pikeville, Kentucky, although a native of Dickenson 
County, Virginia. 

In 1948, there were 3,000 members in Wise County; today 
(1955) there are around 2,000 members, 1,238 who work under 
contract, the remainder being unemployed at present. ‘There are 
420 retired miners who enjoy the $100.00 per month pension pro- 
vided for them by the United Mine Workers of America Health 
and Welfare Fund. 
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The Trains Cane 


Ir seems fitting here that we summarize the coming of railroads 
which has made the coal business possible in Wise County. As 
John Fox, Jr. said to an artist friend of his while wandering at 
leisure in the mountains of Southwest Virginia and Eastern Ken- 
tucky, “It takes a railroad to bring progress and culture.” 

The influx of different peoples to any country brings a change 
in culture. The mountain people of Wise County witnessed the 
inrush of railroads in so brief a span of time that it was like a Ro- 
man holiday and, nevertheless, portended a change in living stand- 
ards even greater than could be imagined at the time. 

The South Atlantic & Ohio Railroad brought its first passen- 
ger train to Big Stone Gap in May, 1890, having the distinction of 
being the first to arrive. The first Louisville & Nashville pas- 
senger train rolled into the western edge of the same town April 
15, 1891, nearly a year later. 

On June 16, 1891, to the best of our knowledge, the Norfolk & 
Western brought its first passenger over the Clinch Valley Divi- 
sion to Norton. But the Louisville and Nashville, arriving May 15, 
1891, preceded it by a month. 

Although branch lines were yet to be run up the various coal- 
bearing hollows and coal operators were not ready to ship much 
coal and coke, there was a tremendous business in passenger traf- 
fic and freight. 

The Norfolk & Western Railway reported for the year 1891 
as follows: 

“The connection of the Clinch Valley Division (N & W) with 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad at Norton was completed 
during the month of June, and resulted in an immediate inter- 
change of traffic which taxed to the utmost the facilities of the 
Company. The lack of facilities and equipment prevented the de- 

velopment of this traffic to the fullest extent. For, during the six 
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months following the completion of the connection, the traffic 
interchanges amounted to 167,294 tons, and 1,377 passengers.” ' 

‘Those days were Pullman days, too. ‘Trains made up one hun- 
dred per cent of Pullman cars came all the way from Pittsburgh 
and sidetracked in Big Stone Gap during the boom of the 1900’s 
when sales of real estate were on. 

The L & N gave Pullman service from Wise County to Louis- 
ville. Also Pullman cars came from deep in Kentucky to Norton, 
switched to the N & W and went on to Washington, D. C.’ 

But now the story of passenger traffic is different. There are no 
Pullmans. And not even a passenger train on any of the major lines 
which serve Wise County other than the N & W from Bluefield to 
Norton. Good roads, automobiles and buses have forced that 
change. 

But the railroads still constitute the main means of coal trans- 
portation. ‘The county is served by The Louisville & Nashville, 
the Southern (formerly the S. A. & O.; later the Virginia & 
Southwestern which for so long ran the Lonesome Pine Special 
passenger train); ‘The Norfolk & Western; ‘The Clinchfield (for- 
merly the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio completed in 1915); and 
recently, in May, 1948, the great Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad 
reached through the rugged spur of Pine Mountain into the Pound 
River basin and began hauling away coal. Within the county, and 
extending down Guest River to the Clinchfield Railroad is the 
Interstate, one of the shortest lines in the country but one of the 
best equipped. 


Wagons and Hacks 


Although wagons were used for the transportation of goods from 
Abingdon into Wise County prior to the coming of railroads, this 
method of transportation sprang into a flourishing business after 
the coming of trains. 

Each town had its livery stable, the center of a business con- 
ducted with teams of horses, mules, wagons, hacks, surreys, and a 
battery of drivers. 

Here is a little story told the writer by an old time “drummer” 
who made trips through the mountains in a “hack” drawn by a 
team of horses and driven by a Negro boy. It was mid summer and 
travel was not too difficult. Instead the drummer enjoyed the 
clickety-clack of the horses’ hoofs on the rock roads. He liked the 


* Atkins, Pres, When The Trains Came, p. 8. 
2 Atkins, Pres, When The Trains Came, Dou: 
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scenery. Also he enjoyed seeing the Negro boy lash out his whip 
and take from a tree any twig or leaf he might point out. He was 
an expert with a whip. But what interested the drummer was that 
he used it to lash out at objects and cut them down rather than to 
use it on his team. 

One day he sighted a big hornet’s nest hanging down from a 
maple tree at the side of the road. The drummer pointed it out to 
the Negro boy and said, ‘Boy, let’s see you clip off that hornet’s 
nest.” 

The boy shook his head and said, “‘Mistah, Drummer, a twig am 
a twig, a leaf am a leaf, but a hornet’s nest, that am an organiza- 
tion. No sah, I do not lash a whip tip at dat.” 

In Appalachia the Critzer Brothers employed more than a dozen 
men whose job it was to haul goods and transport drummers from 
the railroad to points distant in the county. Sometimes the drum- 
mers made trips back into the Kentucky mountains and a trip 
might take from a week to six weeks. 

Before the coming of motor trucks, wagons were used to haul 
coal from many of the smaller mines to the railroads. And because 
of this the mines became known as “wagon mines.” 

Before the coming of trains wagons made long hauls for goods 
and household necessities. J. M. Elam has told me of his making 
wagon trips to Abingdon. He would travel to the site of the old 
court house in Russell County the first day, put up for the night 
and have his team fed. On the second day he would go on to 
Abingdon and load his goods. ‘The return trip likewise took two 
days. 

But Wise County soon outgrew the wagon-age and the proper 
distribution of goods from the railroad towns gave rise to the 
building of better roads and the use of trucks, one time referred to 
as horseless wagons. 
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John Fox, Jr. 


By Joe Creason 


THOSE WHO love trees no doubt break out in a cold sweat at the 
mere thought of the number of stately pines that have been felled 
to provide paper on which to write about the Kentucky mountains. 
And only a total stranger to the English language could regard 
as complimentary most of the things that have been written about 
the hills that thrust their timber-sided slopes up toward the clouds 
in the eastern extremity of the state. | 
The mountains long have been the target of misunderstanding 
and of downright erroneous writing, much of it composed by au- 
thors who never were within a telephone call of the heart of Ken- 
tucky’s truly mountainous section. Consequently, the countless 
fact-skimpy books, magazine articles and even newspaper stories 
pieced together by these long-range writers have, in many instances, 
painted a completely false picture of the hills and of the people 
who lived for years in semi-isolation behind their rugged ridges. 
But not everything written about mountains has been uncom- 
plimentary; not all the articles have been by persons unfamiliar 
and unsympathetic with the philosophy and—to some, crude— 
~ customs of the mountain people. ‘The writer who perhaps best un- 
derstood the mountains and their natives and whose work has 
done much that counters the false impressions created by others 
was, appropriately, a Kentuckian. John William Fox, Jr. whose 
birth and burial places are at Paris, wrote about the mountains and 
about the tight-lipped but hospitable people who scratch a bare 
living from the thin soil of the region with a knowledge that came 


1In the Louisville Courier Journal, June 12, 1949. Used by permission of 
Cary Robertson, Sunday Editor. 
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from having studied both subjects firsthand. During the 25 years 
he was writing his dozen or so best-selling books and 45 short 
stories, he lived in the mountains and made numerous trips into 
the remote sections of Leslie, Letcher, Perry, Clay, Bell, Harlan 
and Pike Counties where two ranges of mountains all but cut off 
residents from the outside world. Often he spent days at a time liv- 
ing at the cabins of persons who later turned up as characters in 
one or another of his stories. 

For instance, one of Fox’s most famous characters was “‘Devil’”’ 
Judd Tolliver in The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Rather than 
being just the creature of a fertile imagination, Tolliver was a 
very real person indeed. His real- 
life counterpart was “Devil” 
John Wright, who lived along 
the Kentucky-Virginia border 
near the present town of Jenkins, 
Ky., and Pound, Va. 

Wright was a fabulous figure. 
During the time Fox knew him, 
Wright was serving as a Ken- 
tucky peace officer and helping 
the Consolidation Coal Company 
buy up land options in Letcher 
and Pike counties. 

Few authors have surpassed 
Fox in the fine art of description. 
His word pictures of specific 
areas in such of his books as The 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come, one of the first books published in America to sell more 
than a million copies, and The Trail of the Lonesome Pine, which 
was made into a motion picture for the third time. 

Cumberland Vendetta, a story,-was inspired by one of his trips 
over into Harlan County. 

Neither of those stories, however, brought real fame to Fox. 
But the same year he completed his second book, he also spent a 
day and a half writing a story about a little Leslie County Creek 
for which Harper’s paid just $6. 

That story, called “On Hell-fer-Sartin Creek,’ made Fox famous 
as a storyteller. It also made the crooked little mountain stream, 
which flows into the Middle Fork of Kentucky River a few miles 
above Bear Branch, a name known all over the nation. 
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That story, written in the dialect of the mountains, is considered 
a classic portrayal of the mountaineers’ speech. In 1897, the story 
was published as the title story in a volume. 

Then came another interlude in the Fox story, an interlude that 
took him away from the hills and, after a while, back into the news- 
paper game. He volunteered as a soldier during the Spanish- 
American War and was selected as a member of Col. ‘Theodore 
Roosevelt’s famous Rough Riders. But after some time, he gave 
up soldiering and became a war correspondent for Harper's 
Weekly. 

After the war, Fox returned to the mountains to live and write. 
In rapid succession he turned out Bluegrass and Rhododendron, 
The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, Christmas Eve On Lone- 
some, The Lost Stetson, A Knight of the Cumberlands, The Trail 
of the Lonesome Pine, The Heart of the Hills and some 40 difter- 
ent short stories. His spreading fame kept him constantly in the 
public eye and for years he went about the country giving dialect 
readings from his various works. 

Perhaps Fox’s amazing ability to take actual persons he knew 
and work them into a romantic story was demonstrated best in 
The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. | 

Leading characters in that story were real people. ‘There was 
“Devil” John Wright, who was turned into “Devil” Judd ‘Tolliver. 
The leading feminine character, June, the daughter of Devil Judd 
in the story, was, in reality, a young mountain girl named June 
Morris. Jack Hale, the hero, was a composite of three persons, one 
of them being the late Rogers Clark Ballard Thruston, Louisville 
ceologist, metallurgist and historian, whom Fox knew intimately. 

Fox’s marriage, an ill-fated thing, came in 1908 when he wed the 
celebrated comic opera singer, Fritzi Scheff. They were divorced 
a short time later and the affair became a sore spot to Fox. 

Thruston, in his letter of 1954, also commented on that mar- 
riage. He wrote: 

“John and Fritzi stopped in Louisville on their bridal trip and 
were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Stewart. Mrs. Stewart was 
my oldest niece so I saw something of them. We went out to the 
golf links for a round. Before starting, Fritzi said with a petulant 
tone, ‘John has not kissed me for three days.’ I was not surprised 
when I heard of the separation.” 

The last Fox book was Erskine Dale, published in 1919 a short 
time before he died at Big Stone Gap of pneumonia contracted on 
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a fishing trip after his return from a long stay in Europe. Since he 
frequently had said that his “heart always will be in Kentucky,” 
his body was returned to Paris and buried near a holly tree on the 
crest of a low hill in the family.plot alongside the body of his 
father and his half brother James. His mother later was buried 
there, too. The cemetery custodian says that today, 30 years after 
Fox’s last book appeared, more visitors enter to view his grave 
than all the others in the beautiful plot on the edge of town. 

Perhaps Miss Buckner, the long-time friend of his sister, has the 
most vivid recollection of him. She recalls having attended dances 
and other social affairs with him. Her memories give a clear pic- 
ture of him, a picture that has not been set down in any of the few 
sketches done on his life. 

Miss Buckner remembers him as not a large man, but wiry and 
with a delightful laugh and a deep love for music. 

“He had a good baritone voice,” she said, “and he and Judge 
Clay Howard often gathered at my house and I played the piano 
while they sang college and folk songs together. John often played 
the banjo. 

“John Fox was socially very attractive. He was handsome and 
looked older than he actually was. ‘That seemed to please him in 
the early days since he had entered Harvard when he was only 17 
years old. 

“They say,” she laughed, “that he was a little hard to talk to. 
Instead of talking, he liked just to sit and listen. I guess that’s why 
he got along so well with the mountain people.” 

Miss Buckner recalls also that he felt he could write only in his 
own room at Big Stone Gap. He was a careful writer, she says, 
going over each line time and time again, often reading it aloud to 
other members of the family to get their impression and to make 
certain it conveyed the picture he had in mind. 

His room adjoined that of his father, whose advice he valued 
highly, she remembers. ; 

“He wrote a lot at night,” Miss Buckner said. “But any hour of 
the day or night he would go into his father’s room and consult 
with him. They would discuss the choice of words and phrases for 
hours at a time.” 

Miss Buckner explodes the theory that Fox had in mind a par- 
ticular tree when he wrote The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Al- 
though there are pictures in existence that claim to have been the 
tree, now deceased, he wrote about, she says they are fakes. 
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“IT have heard his sister as well as his brother, Oliver, say defi- 
nitely that there was no particular pine tree about which the book 
was written,” she says. 

That Fox was popular is proved by the variety of friends he at- 
tracted. They ranged all the way from “Devil” John Wright, the 
mountaineer man, to Thomas Nelson Page, the writer, and to 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

Page, in writing of Fox’s death, referred to his ‘spare, sinewy 
frame” as well as to “his affliction with indecision in practical mat- 
ters, in which he was chronically vague and unpunctual.” But 
those faults and others were outweighed, Page commented, by his 
“absolute charm, naturalness and absence of poise as well as a 
courtesy that endeared him to his intimates.” 

Some critics have said that the Fox stories are trite, that plots 
like the one in The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come in which 
Chad, the mountain orphan, rose from abject poverty to educate 
himself and eventually learn of his Bluegrass ancestry, are strictly 
from corn. 

Neither is there any denying the down-to-earth, heart-tugging 
simplicity of his stories. His plots were simple, the action broad 
and easy to follow and believe. 

Combined with descriptive passages that left the impression that 
the reader was standing at the side of characters in the very heart 
of the hills, that recipe brought Fox fame that reached all over the 
world, a fame still alive more than a quarter of a century after his 
last book was completed. 

However, Paris, Ky., has a lasting memorial to Fox in the form 
of a library. It contains several of his manuscripts written in his 
own handwriting, the desk at which he worked, some of his cor- 
respondence and books as well as other personal items, and these 
are housed in Duncan ‘Tavern, the historic old building that stands 
just behind the Bourbon County Courthouse a block from Paris’ 
main street. 

The library takes up one entire room of the stone tavern, built 
in 1788 and restored by the Kentucky Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, in the late 1930’s. Money needed in setting 
up the room was raised by the D. A. R. The 3,000 D. A. R. mem- 
bers in Kentucky have contacted antique dealers from all parts of 
the state. 

Personal items to go into the library were furnished by the 
novelist’s sister, Miss Minnie C. Fox, who now lives at Big Stone 
Gap, Va., where the family moved in 1890. The manuscripts and 
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many of the letters were presented by Scribner’s, the publishing 
house that handled the Fox novels. 

To start at the very beginning, Fox was born at Stony Point, 
some seven miles south of Paris, tn 1862, the eldest son of John 
William Fox and his second wife, Minerva Carr Fox. His father, 
though born in Clark County, Kentucky, was from an old-line Vir- 
ginia family; his mother was a native of Mayslick, Ky. 

The elder Fox’s first wife was Catherine Hill Rice of Bath 
County, and she bore him three sons—James W., Sidney A. and 
Everett B. ‘Iwo years after she died in 1860, Fox married Miss 
Carr. ‘Io them were born five sons and two daughters, the first 
born being John William, Jr. 

The author’s father was from a school-teaching family and he 
gave more than 40 years of his life to the profession. 

Miss Nell Buckner of Paris, a long-time friend of the family and 
with whom Miss Minnie Fox visits each summer, recalls stories of 
how the elder Fox would take orphans into his home to live while 
they went to school. 

Besides teaching, Fox was a surveyor, serving as Bourbon 
County surveyor for many years. He also was a botanist and geolo- 
gist, collecting and exhibiting geological samples. In reality, his 
enthusiasm for geology, which rubbed off on his son James, in- 
directly caused John Fox, Jr., to go to the mountains in later years 
for the first time. 

James, his older half brother, was the first teacher of John Fox, 
Jr. Later he completed his early schooling under his father’s exact- 
ing tutelage and entered ‘Transylvania College in Lexington in 
1878 at the age of 15. While in school there, Fox met James Lane 
Allen, then Kentucky’s most famous contributor in the field of 
literature. Although many years of age separated the two, there is 
some evidence that they become fairly fast friends and some say 
Allen influenced Fox in his later decision to become a writer. 

After two years at Transylvania, John Fox, Jr. entered Harvard 
and, in 1883, was graduated with honors as the youngest member 
of his class. While at Harvard he rowed with his class crew, won 
prizes in tumbling and was an amateur actor. 

Fox’s first brush with writing came after Harvard when he 
joined the staff of the New York Sun, a job he left in a short time 
to enter the Columbia School of Law. It took him just two months 
to learn that law wasn’t for him. After that break, he joined The 
New York Times only to be forced by illness to resign some 
months later. He then returned to Paris to recuperate. 
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Actually, that illness turned out eventually to be the luckiest 
break of his entire life. For it was while regaining his health that 
he was introduced to the mountains, an introduction that in time 
inspired him to write about the people he met and came to love. 

James Fox, an engineer and an early leader in getting at the fab- 
ulous coal wealth that is buried under the cloud-capped moun- 
tains, was at that time doing some coal explorations along the 
Kentucky-Tennessee border between Williamsburg and Jellico. 
He convinced John that the hill country was the ideal place for 
him to complete his recovery. 

In the mountains, Fox did regain his health. There also he 
joined with other members of the mining party, mainly young 
men fresh out of college and working in the untamed section for 
pure excitement, in organizing a volunteer police force among 
themselves. Eventually, they brought several noted lawbreakers to 
justice and made life in the area safer. Fox also organized a school 
and taught in it for a time. 

Now cured of his illness, he returned to Paris and taught school 
there. But the mountains had won his heart. His eyes and his 
mind, according to those still living who knew him, were con- 
stantly turning toward the hazy and distant hills to the east. He | 
made a number of excursions into the mountains, often spending 
weeks far from civilization. There are several cabins in Letcher 
and Pike Counties in which he supposedly spent time. Anyway, 
stories he heard and people he met were being stored away for 
future reference once he blossomed out as an author. 

Meanwhile, the Fox family moved from Paris to Big Stone Gap, 
a few miles across the Virginia line from Harlan County, where 
it invested heavily in land. James, his father and other sons were 
certain that a great pass through the mountains would be de- 
veloped soon and that Big Stone was the most logical place for it 
to be. 

Two years later after the family moved, in 1892, the first story 
flowed from the prolific Fox pen. The book was A Mountain 
Europa, which contains some of the most vivid descriptive passages 
ever written. 
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Agriculture 


_ ONE REASON that Wise County was slow to attract settlers, in the 
days prior to the opening of coal mines, was that there was so little 
good farm acreage. Pioneers said it was a land to cross or go 
around, rather than to settle on. However, in the lowlands and 
on the plateaus, homes began to be built and small patches of land 
tilled. 

Most of the soil is formed from sandstone and shale formation. 
These soils, formed from such rock formation, are usually low in 
mineral, plant food and lime, however, they respond remarkably 
well to proper fertilization, lime and cultivation methods. Being 
of a loam mixture makes them well adapted to the growing of all 
kinds of crops that are adapted to our climatic conditions, particu- 
larly apples, small fruits and truck crops. In fact, the nature of the 
soil is better adapted to the above named crops than of limestone 
soils. The crops in such soils withstand drouths much better than 
they do in clay-type soils. The average annual rainfall is approxi- 
mately 58 inches which is well distributed over the year which 
makes it an ideal situation in producing good crops when properly 
fertilized and cultural practices carried out. 

Most of the land that should be farmed is now in cultivation. A 
lot of the land that was originally cleared for cultivation 1s now be- 
ing diverted to pastures and that which is too steep and rough for 
pastures is being replanted to adapted forest trees. 

The agricultural census of 1935 showed that country farms had 
produced the following crops: corn, over 200,000 bushels; wheat, 
less than 5,000 bushels; oats about 10,000 bushels; hay about 3,000 
tons, mostly “wild” hay; potatoes, about 55,000 bushels; about 

5,000 pounds of tobacco, and a small quantity of grains such as rye, 
and barley. The county then had only about 1,400 horses and 
mules, less than 7,000 head of cattle, 500 sheep and about 2,100 
hogs. 
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An agricultural agent was first employed soon after 1910 and he, 
by traveling over the county and working with farmers, helped 
the farmers to get better yields. Some farmers went in for planting 
apple trees. 

The entrance of the United States into the First World War 
brought a temporary end to better farming methods, since coal 
mining demanded the service of every workman in the county. 

In 1935 J. L. McCormick, Jr., was employed as County Agent 
and E. M. Talley, Assistant County Agent. Renewed effort was 
made to get the most from proper land use and to obtain higher 
yields from the land through proper land use, proper fertilization 
and lime, cultural practices and better varieties. 

With the Tennessee Valley Authority furnishing phosphate at 
small cost for seeding steep land to pasture rather than to row 
crops, the farmers responded remarkably well to the proper land 
use idea. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority also furnished forest tree seed- 
lings at no cost to the farmers or landowners for reforestation pur- 
poses. 


Dairying 

The dairying industry, the third most important farm industry, | 
has expanded greatly in Wise County in the last few years, par- 
ticularly in Powell Valley and in the Hurricane section near Wise. 

In 1920 there were 2,227 head of dairy cattle in the county; in 
1950 there were 2,385, which shows a very small increase. However, 
a better yield of products has been affected because of the improve- 
ment in dairy herds. In 1949 the sale of dairy products amounted 
to $113,182.00. 

The towns in the county passing laws whereby cows could not 
run at large caused a very big decrease in the cow population, 
however, commercial cow population increased very rapidly. ‘The 
commercial dairies in the county are very outstanding as most of 
them belong to the Dairy Herd Improvement and Artificial Breed- 
ing Associations. 


Apple Growing 


Statistics show that fruit growing is on the decline rather than 
the increase. In 1945 there were 145,801 apple trees in the county; 
in 1950 the number had dropped to 108,041. And the number of 
bushels harvested dropped from 294,104 in 1944 to 229,841 in 
1949. However, seasons determine pretty much the yield. ‘The 
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quality of fruit has greatly improved which makes Wise County ap- 
ples in great demand. Apples are the most important farm crop. 


Number of Farms and Acreage 


In 1925 there were 2,091 farms in the county; in 1950 the num- 
ber had dropped to 1,749. In 1935, 89,710 acres were considered 
as farm land; in 1950 the acreage had dropped to 67,742 acres. 


This shows that more people are returning poor land to forest and 
grass. 


Acreage Size of Farms 


It is interesting to note that the average size of farms had de- 
creased as population increased. In 1860, four years after the for- 
mation of the county the average size of farms was 432 acres; by 
1900 the average had dropped to 92 acres. In 1950 the average 
stands at 38. 

Many of these small farms are “truck” farms. And truck crops 
are the second most important farm productions in the county. 
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Churches 


The Primitive Baptists 


Nor unTIL after the War Between the States did any denomination 
have a congregation in the area to become Wise County other than 
the Primitive Baptists and the Methodists. But after the war, con- 
eregations were organized and buildings hastily thrown up for 
meeting houses. 

The Elders of the Primitive Baptist church were the first to sow 
the seeds of religion in Wise County, but other denominations 
have followed and many a hill is today adorned with a house built . 
for the Lord. 

The Primitive Baptist churches of the early days were not only 
a place for worship but a place where the church people and the 
Elders in charge tried members for infractions of conduct unbe- 
coming a member. 

Usually after every monthly meeting, so the old church minutes 
show, there came at the close of the sermon a session of trials of 
such members as had been summoned for the purpose by a com- 
mittee appointed at a previous meeting. 

Upon reading the old minutes of the church held in the first log 
house at Wise, the same in which the first court was held, one can 
read many interesting pages of the hearings of members who failed 
to walk in a Christian-like way. 

For instance, one good sister had a neighbor summoned for trial 
because, ‘She talked about me and hurt my feelings.” “The woman 
who was tried for gossip promised not to commit the error again 
and the church gave her its blessing and allowed her name to re- 
main on the book. 

After the service the meeting was adjourned for a business ses- 
sion. And at this session the moderator always went through four 
steps of business: 
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Asked if there was fellowship 

Opened the door for the receiving of new members 
Called for references 

Called for gospel dealing 
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The call for “references” was a call for complaints any member 
might have against another. And most of these business sessions 
had one or more cases to be tried, or a case to be scheduled for the 
next month. 

When a case was to be scheduled a committee was appointed to 
notice the offender to attend the next meeting in order to give 
cause why he had erred or to defend himself. 

And here we relate a few cases taken from the minutes of some 
of the old records, most of which were in the hands of Emory 
Hamilton of Wise. 

From the first minute book kept by the Baptist Church at the 
Big Glades come these cases that were up for a hearing. 

“October 1, 1860, an allegation was brought against Brother 
Gilliam as the public rumor was that he was too friendly with 
Brother Hamilton’s wife and was going to that country oftener 
than his necessary business required.” 

‘There was no other meeting held until March, 1861, and evi- 
dently the rumor proved to be just that for it was not mentioned 
again. But at the March meeting when “references” were called 
for again these were brought up: 

“Brother Bond complained that Brother Beverly had been hav- 
ing rough talk about him. The church appointed a committee to 
decide the case before the next meeting. 

“Then came up a reference: Brother Henry Smith against 
Brother Blevins for having talk about him that hurt his feelings. 
The church laid the case over to the next meeting. 

“Then came up a reference between Sister Kilgore and Sister 
Kilgore about hard talk they had had-about each other. The church 
laid the case over to the next meeting. 

“Then came up a case between Brother Skeen and Brother 
Blevins about some money Brother Blevins owed Brother Skeen. 
The church appointed a committee and they decided to give 
Brother Blevins two months longer to pay the money.” 

At the April meeting the committee report on the case between 
Brother Bond and Brother Beverly was still carried forward be- 
cause the committee failed to attend. But they were charged by the 
moderator to be present next time. 
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The case between Brother Smith and Brother Blevins had to be 
carried over also because Brother Smith failed to appear. And the 
moderator appointed Brother Hiram Kilgore and Brother Charles 
Bond (the first superintendent of Wise County Schools) to notify 
Brother Smith that he had better attend the next meeting. 

The case between the two Kilgore women came up again at this 
April meeting and it had to be carried over because they were not 
present. And the moderator appointed William Addington to 
notify them to attend the next meeting. 

At the May meeting the case between Brother Bond and Brother 
Blevins could not be reconciled so it was carried over again. ‘The 
case between Brother Smith and Brother Blevins came up but it 
was found that they had settled their differences themselves. 

But the Kilgore women’s case still had to be carried forward. 

At the June meeting, with Morgan ‘T. Lipps acting as modera- 
tor, Brother Blevins failed to appear and because he did not, the 
church considered him out of order and “excluded”’ him. 

The case of the Kilgore’s came up again and their difference 
could not be settled so the church “excluded” both of them. 

One of the members who apparently gave the congregation most 
concern was an Elder Gilliam. Elder Gilliam had been ordained 


to preach and occasionally he preached at the local church. One 


time he stood. before the congregation and confessed that he had 
“drunk too much spirits” and that he was sorry for his sin. He was 
forgiven and retained in fellowship. 

Then when, one day, there came the call, “Are there any gospel 
dealings?”? someone reported that Brother Gilliam had been 
preaching doctrine contrary to the orthodox Primitive Baptist 
belief. A committee was appointed to deal with Brother Gilliam 
but the case lingered on. ‘Then on April 1, 1865, another charge 
appeared against this Elder and the following is found entered in 
the minutes: 

“Excluded Brother Gilliam for robbing Brother M. ‘T. Lipps of 
some cotton yarn and domestic cloth and also by order of the 
church the same is to be published in the minutes of the associa- 
tion on the account of our not being able to demand his license as 
a preacher, also to let all churches know that he is in disorder and 
forewarn them of letting him preach as a minister of our faith and 
order. Signed: M. ‘I’. Lipps, moderator, W. J. Bond, clerk.” 

But two years later, April 1867, this entry is found: 

“. . . proceeding according to our practice in church matters, 
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by unanimous agreement, restored Brother Gilliam to his former 
standing in the church.” 

The very next paragraph relates to another case but an interest- 
ing one, nonetheless. It reads: 

“Took up the case of Brother Roberts for not attending church. 
Appointed Brethren Charles Addington and William Bond to 
notify him to attend the next meeting.” And two meetings later 
we find him back in his seat. He explained that he had been absent 
because he had been at outs with William Bond. They accepted 
his explanation but appointed a committee to arbitrate the griev- 
ance. 

The Big Glades Baptist Church was organized May 1, 1847. At 
the June meeting the church chose Elder Alexander Vance of 
‘Toms Creek to be pastor aia a letter so informing him was sent by 
a committee. 

It seems that Elder Vance served only a very short time for in 
September, 1849, the name of M. ‘T. Lipps was signed to the min- 
utes along with the log-serving clerk, A. J. Dotson. 

The Big Glades Church, in all probability, was an arm of the 
Toms Creek Church, which apparently was the second oldest in 
Wise County. There are no records available which give an ac- 
count of the Toms Creek Church. But Morgan TT. Lipps arrived 
there from ‘Tennessee as early as 1838 and it is thought that the 
Toms Creek Church was an arm, either of some church in ‘Ten- 
nessee or of one in Russell County. 

The last time Morgan T. Lipps signed the Big Glades Church 
book was “January, first Saturday, 1869.” 

C. A. Johnson in Wise County, Virginia said that Elder Mor- 
gan T. Lipps helped to organize the Big Glades Baptist Church 
and was pastor of it from its date of organization to his death, Sep- 
tember 22, 1894. He was also pastor of the ‘Toms Creek Baptist 
Church and the Three Forks Primitive Baptist Church (organized 
in 1798) to the time of his death.-He died in his native state of 
Tennessee when on a visit with his son, Jacob W. Lipps. 

Elder Morgan T. Lipps held one of the biggest old time revivals 
at the old log church house in the Big Glades in 1856 that was ever 
held in Wise County. During the meeting some 40 people pro- 
fessed religion and joined the church. 

One of the number was Enoch W. Moore, who later became an 
outstanding pioneer preacher in the Methodist Church. He be- 
longed to the Abingdon District Conference. 
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It was Elder Lipps’ being so well known among the early church 
people and his being so highly respected by them that made him 
one of the most outstanding political figures in the county. “He 
had so many friends,” it was said, “‘that he was hard to beat.” 

Personally he was an imposing and dignified man. He was strong 
physically as well as in character. He wore a fringe of beard which 
extended almost from ear to ear, well rounded at the chin. 

He had been a minister ten years before he was elected to the of- 
fice of first clerk of Wise County. He joined the church in 1844 or 
45 and was authorized to preach August 28, 1945. He was ordained 
to the ministry in November, 1846, by Alexander Vance and Silas 
Ratliff. 


The Three Forks Primitive Baptist Church 


The Big Glades was not the first church in Wise County, how- 
ever; the Toms Creek and the Three Forks Church antedated it by 
several years; but it has been mentioned first because it was also 
the first seat of county government. 


The First Church in Wise County 
According to Emory Hamilton, the first established church in 


the present bounds of Wise County was located south of the swim- | 


ming pool, near U. S. Highway 23, leading south from Big Stone 
Gap. It was known as the ‘Three Forks Primitive Baptist Church. 
It derived its name from the fact that three tributaries of Powell 
River converge nearby. 

It seems from the time of the organization of the church (Sep- 
tember, 3rd. Saturday, 1798), that the people had no church house 
and worshiped at the homes of members, although this is not 
known, since the records of the church from 1798 through 1825 
were lost (this fact stated in the front part of the record books). 
However, the Preamble and Constitution of the church dated 
1798, are entered on the first sheet of the records, but no signers 
were listed. 

At a meeting held in September, 1825, the church agreed to buy 
half an acre of ground from Charles Huff for a church site, but the 
idea was dispensed with the following April, 1826, and was not 
mentioned again until December, 1828, at which time Thomas 
Wells and ‘Travis Horton procured land from John Gilley, and the 
church house was started the second Monday in February, 1829. 

It is not known if this house was ever finished or what happened 
to it, but an order of the church dated July, 1845, appointed 
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Zachary Wells, Sr., Sampson Shepherd, Isaac Willis, and John Huff 
as a committee to see Preston, to try to get a seat for a church, the 
site of which was to be at the ford of the river near Henry Ser- 
geant's. . 

In November, 1845, Isaac Willis, John Huff, and Elisha DeBusk 
were appointed to lay out the re-building of the church and let the 
contract for building to the lowest bidder, and the church to make 
payment by donation to be paid when the house was finished. ‘This 
house stood until it was torn down around 1874. It was early used 
as a schoolhouse and to Mr. J. B. Wolfe, of Grottoes, Virginia, I 
am indebted for the description of this early landmark, Mr. Wolfe 
having attended school in this building. 

“The house was built of logs, chinked and daubed. ‘The floor was 
rough (puncheon) and its benches were rude and undressed and 
had no backs to them. Desks were unknown. In the east end of the 
house there was a log fireplace; and in the west end there was a 
window ten or twelve feet long, made by cutting out a log. In this 
window there was a removable board shutter which could be 
opened and used for a writing desk. The roof was of clapboards. 
My first teacher was Miss Caroline Richmond, a daughter of Wil- 
liam Richmond, known in the community as ‘Fritter Bill.’ ” 

The church at the earliest date seems to have been based upon 
the foundation of strictness practiced by the early Puritan churches 
of New England. When a member failed to fill his seat at the 
church meetings held once each month, he was called upon to give 
a reason for his absence; and after a succession of as many as three 
absences, he was notified to answer for prolonged absences and if 
his reason was not satisfactory, he was “excluded.” 

At the beginning, this church was a part of the Washington 
County Association, later becoming a member of the Stoney Creek 
Association. People from the Three Forks Church traveled once 
each year over the mountains to the “Sociation” through the 
densly wooded mountain, amid the haunt of “bruin,” and where 
the beautiful doe and nimble fawn fled at the first warning bellow 
of the guarding buck. The rattler was plentiful and apt to strike, 
and the trusty old “flintlock” or “cap and ball’ slung across the 
shoulder must have added somewhat to the confidence of these 
mountain pilgrims. Up and down, over the steep mountain, led 
the Baptist wilderness trail, on to the right of the “Knob” and yet 
on through the deeply shaded avenues of the mountains, and at 
last out on the waters of Big Stoney Creek, in Scott County. 

Three Forks can truly be called the cradle of Christianity in 
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Wise County. It paved the way for religious orders, as no other 
church had a house of worship until after the War Between the 
States, except those that were “Arms of the Three Forks Church.” 

Here too, is perhaps the cradle of Wise County’s modern school 
system. From their records it may be found that a school was taught 
here in 1830, or thereabouts, and the old house was a schoolhouse 
on into the 1860's. 

‘The church, it seems, was badly affected during the War Be- 
tween the States. There was no meeting from July 1861, until July, 
1862. But they were held from 1862 until July, 1863. Again silence 
reigned until May, 1865. ‘The records state in quaint penmanship 
that the reasons for no meeting were: “Sickness, Neglectance, and 
Invasions.”” Many of the male members had answered the call to 
arms of their native Southland, many were killed, sickness had 
taken its toll. Mother, wife, and sweetheart were heavy of heart, 
longing for the return of loved ones and some were weighted with 
the knowledge that a loved one would never return. The heart was 
too sad and the step too weary from the toils and dangers of war 
to attend, so in a measure we can excuse the “neglectance”’ of a 
weary people. After the war was over and peace was restored to a 
torn land, the church gathered up its flock as the Shepherd gathers - 
His and the people met again in love and harmony to worship the 
God who had preserved through the long, weary strife. 

‘The Three Forks Church continued active until the year 1874 
when, on the third Saturday in September, Isaac Willis moved that 
the church sell its property at Three Forks and move to Butcher’s 
Fork in Powell Valley. The church was established on Butcher’s 
Fork and the old Three Forks church building was torn down. 
The church on Butcher’s Fork continued active until its dissolu- 
tion on the third Saturday in November, 1894. 

The Three Forks Church (at Big Stone Gap), together with the 
one at Toms Creek, organized the church at the Big Glades in 
1847. The men who met with a committee from Toms Creek were: 
Elder John Tate, Deacons ‘Thomas Wells, Jeremiah Wells and 
Isaac Willis. 

This Three Forks Church also extended an arm to Little Stone 
Gap, in Scott County (now West Norton in Wise County) and in 
April, 1852, the arm of the church met at the home of William 
Huff, Jr. and “The Arm” resolved that members of the Big Glades 
Church and the Three Forks Church who wanted to affiliate with 
the new arm, get letters of dismissal from the two parent churches. 
Alexander Vance preached the first sermon in the new church. 
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The Little Stone Gap Church continued active at this place un- 
til the coming of the railroads in 1891 when it was moved to Nor- 
ton. In 1914 it was moved again, this time to Esserville, where it 
still holds its meetings. 

It is interesting to note from a SoH Hits of the old Three Forks 
minute book that Negroes were admitted to that church along 
with white people. 

Here are some interesting excerpts from the old Three Forks 
minute book: 

“June 21 and 22, 1851. Appointed Brethren Isaac Willis and 
Robert Wells to ask Brother David Stidham and Wezley Stidham 
to fill their seats and inform the church why they had stayed away 
so long. Appointed Brethren Mathias Kelly and Adam Stidham 
to invite Brother Andrew Sturgill to his seat and lay on him to in- 
form the church why his seat has been vacant so long.” 

Minutes which follow show that the moderator pressed the men 
who were appointed to “lay on” to do their duty else receive the 
rebuke of the church. 

“April 21, 1855, Brother Wells claimed grievance against 
Brother Z. Wells for the non-payment of a debt and these Brethren 
were appointed to see him: Joseph Elkins, John Salley, Isaac 
Willis—and lay it on him to satisfy said grievance. 

“Done by the order of the church, Isaac Willis, clerk.” 

‘This grievance was carried for two more meetings but Z. Wells 
was not allowed to live in peace until he could report Bu the debt 
was satisfied. 

It is recorded that in one meeting a member said, “I am sorry 
for rising up in church and telling the pastor that he was barking 
up the wrong sapling.” ‘The church forgave him. 


Indian Creek Church 


May 1, 1867, the Big Glades Baptist Church considered a peti- 
tion of people living on Indian Creek and wanting a church es- 
tablished there. The petition was granted and letters of “‘dismis- 
sion” given for each member of the Big Glades Church who lived 
on Indian Creek. — 

Elder Dan Riner was the pastor of this church for many years. 


William “Billy” Robinette 


One of the most dynamic Elders of the Primitive Baptist Church 
was Billy Robinette, who was born March 25, 1856, on Stone 
Mountain overlooking what is now Norton. He died in Powell 
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Valley, June 12, 19542tic married Malissa Holbrook, August 2, 
Ihiowe es 

He joined the church in 1878 and was ordained a minister about 
1882. He was pastor of four churches in Wise and Lee Counties 
and besides, he carried the gospel into Kentucky, ‘Tennessee and 
West Virginia. He was a favored 
preacher at associations, even in vari- 
ous counties adjoining Wise. 


Dan H. Riner 


Elder Dan H. Riner was another of 
the well-known and substantial minis- 
ters who was in charge of the Indian 
Creek Baptist Church from the time 
of its organization to his death. He 
was born 1830 and died August 18, 
1921. He joined the church in 1867 
: _ and was ordained to preach June 16, 
Elder Billy Robinette, Primi- 1867. ; 

tive Baptist minister. He was a soldier in the Confederate 
army and was a defender of Gladeville 
in the battle of 1864. The late Dr. J. M. Hill wrote of him: 

“He could rebuke, reprove with such striking illustrations that 
none might be at a loss to understand. One minute in tears, the 
next in a smile. 

“One time in the presence of many 
brethren, he walked up and down a 
long porch with his hands crossed be- 
hind him and with a far-away-look in 
his eyes said, ‘I shall never die.’ He, of 
course, had in mind what Jesus had 
said, ‘He that liveth and believeth on 
me shall aicver die: hs 


Singing 
Singing in the Primitive Baptist 
Church was done from memory or 
from The Baptist Hymnal. If the 
elder was a good singer, he usually lider Dan Riner, Primitive 
announced the meter in which the a daatec 
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hymn was to be sung and then lined it. Above each lyric in the 
hymnal would be the letters, S. M.; GC. M.; or L. M. 

There were three meters in use, short meter, long meter and 
common meter. This meant that there were three tunes to 
which the hymns were sung. All that was necessary was for the 
elder, or the hymn-singing leader, to announce the meter and in- 
tone a line of the song and the congregation chimed in on it. 

We give here one of our favorites: 


ee AE 
HAPPY DAY 


O happy day, that fixed my choice, 
On Thee my Savior and my God! 
Well may this glowing heart rejoice 
And tell its raptures abroad. 


Happy day, happy day, 

When Jesus washed my sins away; 

He taught me how to watch and pray, 

And live rejoicing every day; 

Happy day, happy day, 

When Jesus washed my sins away. 

The early Primitive Baptists held beliefs different from the Reg- 

ular Baptists who now, as well as the Primitive Baptists, have con- 
oregations in the county. 


Methodist 

Through the courtesy of Rev. Enos Wagner who obtained in- 
formation from Rev. I. P. Martin, historian of the Holston Meth- 
odist, we have this sketch: 

The Reverend Reuben Steele and others had been preaching oc- 
casionally in Wise County, prior to 1839, when the first Circuit 
was organized, and named the North Estilville Circuit with Mr. 
Steele as pastor. In 1840, the Guest River Circuit was formed, and 
in 1841, the Guest River Mission was established with the Rever- 
end R. B. Ketron as pastor. 

Gladeville Circuit. was then organized and continued to be the 
only Circuit in Wise County until 1888. In 1888, Big Stone Gap 
became a two-point Circuit, and Gladeville (Wise) became a two- 
point Circuit. The Reverend W. H. Wampler was appointed the 
pastor of the Big Stone Gap Circuit in 1888, and the Reverend 
I. N. Munsey was appointed as pastor of the Gladeville Circuit in 
1888. 
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For Rev. Reuben Steele, Steele’s Fork of Cranes Nest River was 
named. He was the first settler on the head of that little stream. 
Many of the descendants of Rev. Steele now live in Scott County 
and once each year a family reunion is held in honor of the well- 
known pioneer preacher. 


Presbyterians 


We are indebted to Rev. James Smith for data on the Presby- 
terians of Wise County. 

One of the earliest ministers of the church was Dr. Isaac S. An- 
derson who resided at Wallen Creek and rode horseback through 
Jasper to the Three Forks (Big Stone Gap) about the year 1879. In 
ecod weather he preached under the beech trees at the foot of 
Imboden Hill and in a log house near the present site of the Big 
Stone Gap school buildings. 

One of the most outstanding ministers came into the county at 
the time of the first development of coal and iron. He was Rev. 
John Ellis Wool of Petersburg. He began his service in 1890. He 
organized the first Presbyterian congregation of Virginia City and 
ail a church house about 1892. He also oreaned the St. Paul, 
Coeburn, Norton, and Big Stone Gap churches. 

In the early coal development days the Stonega Coal and Coke 
Company erected a church on its property and it was dedicated as 
the first church at Stonega. A number of the company officials be- 
longed to this church. With the moving of the offices to Big Stone 
Gap, most of the membership was transferred. 

A large number of Hungarian Presbyterians were employed in 
the coal collieries of Wise County and the Presbytery of Abingdon 
secured Rev. John Ujlaky, a native Hungarian, to minister to these 
families. The Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Company of ‘Toms Creek 
erected a church building for these people and for two years the 
Rev. Ujlaky was minister. He also served in many of the other 
towns in the county. 

In Big Stone Gap is the Mt. Hermon Presbyterian Church, or- 
eanized under the Freedman Bureau of the Northern Presbyterian 
Church for the colored people. Dr. Isaac S$. Anderson was very 
much interested in this congregation. He assisted one of their 
number, Rev. J. M. Ewing, through Lincoln University. Later he 
became one of the most influential leaders in the Presbyterian 
churches with colored congregations. 

The Appalachian Presbyterian Church was organized on the 
second Sunday of November, 1920 in the temporary church which 
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John W. Guntner erected at his own expense in the front yard of 
his home at the corner of Main Street and Inman Road. 

On Dry Fork is the Mary Martin Memorial Church, erected in 
Memory of Mrs. Mary S. Martin, who labored in the eastern part 
of Wise County from 1922 until her death, April 2, 1942. ‘The 
chapel at Virginia City was under the care of the Session of this 
church. 

Two other chapels were built and grouped with the Mary 
Martin congregation: Pine, on the main highway of Bull Run, and 
Mt. Olive on Bond Hill. 

The Powell River Valley Church, a short distance from the east- 


ern limits of Big Stone Gap, was organized May 16, 1937, in a small 


frame building which was originally used as a store when the iron 
furnace there was in operation. It was named the Ayers Chapel for 
General Rufus A. Ayers. The Rev. James Smith was called to 
preach for the congregation in services held on Friday nights. 


Catholics 


Father Robert Berson gave us the following information: 

Soon after 1845 priests came from Wytheville into the Wise 
County Area occasionally to attend to the spiritual needs of scat- 
tered Catholics. But not until 1902 did Benedictine priests from 
St. Bernard’s, Alabama, come to live in the Coalfields of Wise 
County. 

In the year 1902, ‘Thomas Roach, a resident of Stonega, met 
with a railroad accident in which he lost two limbs. In critical con- 
dition, he asked for a priest to help him prepare for death. Rev. 
Ambrose Regar, two days after his arrival as Pastor at Middles- 
boro, Kentucky, answered the call and came over the mountain to 
the bedside of Thomas Roach. That sick call turned out to be the 
beginning of the first organized effort of the Catholic Church in 
Wise County, Virginia. 

Father Ambrose Regar, still residing in Middlesboro, Kentucky, 
received assistance in the person of Father Vincent Haegle, who 
then, though living in Middlesboro, went twice a month to Sto- 
nega and gathered the little group of Catholics there for Mass. 
After Christmas in 1902, Father Vincent was assigned as resident 
Pastor of Stonega. Of course there was no house there for a priest, 
so the company provided quarters in a section of a double house 
in the center of town near the offices. Soon another priest, Father 
Augustine Palm, was sent to help Father Vincent in his work. 

Father Augustine traveled through the various surrounding 
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camps in which he found an alarming number of un-attended 
Catholic miners. After a few years of faithful service, Father Au- 
gustine Palm was assigned to work in Alabama and was replaced 
by Father Anthony Hoch. The pastoral work of Fathers Vincent 
and Anthony was so successful that they were sent to Pocahontas 
to organize the church in the Elkhorn Valley coalfield. The work 
in Wise County was continued by two new Pastors who assumed 
their duties in 1905, Fathers Robert Reitmeir and Joseph Stangel. 
Father Joseph, the new pastor of Stonega, was untiring in his ef- 
forts to provide places of worship for the miners in the various 
camps. He was not afraid of ax or sledge and used them to solidify 
his own efforts and those of his predecessors. In so doing he unin- 
tentionally perpetuated his own name in the hearts of his people, 
many of whom are living and remember him today. Churches were 
built in Dorchester, Glamorgan, and ‘Toms Creek. 

In 1911 Father Celestine Mittermeirer became pastor of Stonega 
and remained there until 1921. He was assisted successively by 
Fathers Athanasius, Clement, Thomas, and Raymond, all Bene- 
dictine Fathers from St. Bernard, Alabama. During Father Celes- 
tine’s pastorate, new missions were opened at Roda, Keokee, 
Pardee, and Inman. In the early ’20’s the Benedictine Fathers re-_ 
turned to their monastery in Alabama and the various parishes 
were staffed by Priests from the Diocese of Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia. In 1925 St. Anthony’s Church was built in Norton and 
Father J. B. Quinn became its first pastor. In 1934 Sacred Heart 
Church was completed under the guidance of Father Peter Aarts, 
pastor. Father Mark Kraus succeeded Father Quinn as pastor in 
Norton. 


Southern Baptists 


We have not been able to get information on pioneer workers 
of the Southern Baptists of the county. However, some figures on 
the establishment of certain churches are available. 

Through the courtesy of Miss Lora Jordon we have the follow- 
ing item about the Coeburn Baptist Church: 

The Coeburn Baptist Church was organized as the Missionary 
Baptist Church of Guest’s Station, March 13, 1881, by the Rev. 
O. L. Terry of Clinch Valley Association. Eight persons comprised 
the first congregation: George Alderson, John Wesley Kilgore, 
J. N. Ashbrook, J. W. Kilgore, James Counts, Elizabeth Counts, 
David Counts and Jane Counts. 

It was organized in the old Regular Baptist Church building, a 
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log structure which stands near the middle of Front Street. From 
the old building the congregation moved to a frame school house 
near the entrance of Meadow Street. 

On August 8, 1896, the congregation called Rev. J. B. Craft to 
the pastorate. He inspired the church members to build a house 
of worship. ‘The house was completed June 26, 1896. This house 
was later sold to the Church of God of Prophecy. 

In 1915, because of the rapid growth of the congregation, it was 
decided to build a still larger church house. The new house was 
completed in 1918. 


Establishment of Other Southern Baptist Churches 


The First Baptist Church of Appalachia was established in 1905; 
The First Baptist Church of Big Stone Gap, 1890; The First Bap- 
tist Church of East Stone Gap,. 1887; Flat Gap, 1946; Pound, 1937; 
Hurricane, 1900; First Baptist Church of Norton, 1904; St. Paul, 
1922; Wise, 1941. 


We feel fortunate in being able to get as much church data as 
we have. On the other hand we are sorry that we did not get re- 
sponses from others. However, we would suggest that people in all 
churches do a history of all the denominations represented in the 
county. 


Bible Mission 


From Rev. John Henry comes the following information: 

The Bible Mission of Southwest Virginia, whose headquarters 
is situated near the town of Wise, was organized in 1939 by a group 
of 7 missionaries who felt the need to operate a Bible Camp for 
the youth of the area. 

The missionaries represent four denominations: Methodists, 
Presbyterians, Baptists, and Brethren. 

The camp is called Camp Bethel.“The first Camp Bethel was held 
for one week in a large mule barn in a lumber camp on Pound 
River in Dickenson County. Now, with much work over a period 
of time, a spacious camp has been built at the headquarters near 
Wise. 


Church Membership 
Following are figures on church membership in accordance with 
the religious census of 1916 and 1936. ‘The latter is the last one 
taken and available at this writing. 
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1955 by 


1916 1936 local records 
Southern Baptists 719 1,098 2,284 
Negro Baptists 467 
Primitive and Regular Baptists 232 D2 151 
Disciples of Christ 248 200 
Methodist 2,867 3,950 5 2d 
Presbyterian 273 652 684 
Protestant Episcopal 45 121 
Roman Catholic 283 450 
Others 279 716 
All Denominations 5,699 8,469 


These figures constitute an indictment of the church affiliation 
of people in Wise County. With a population of 56,336, the ratio 
of church members is extremely low. However, it is to be noted 
that many churches in the county keep few or no records and, con- 
sequently, the above statistics are apparently lower than they 
should be. 
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XXVII 


Remembered Characters 


“Devil” John W. Wright 


Mucu nas been written in magazines and papers about a few Wise 
County men who either ran afoul of the law or were connected 
with enforcing the law. We shall not write at length on these be- 
cause they were treated at length in J. A. Johnson’s Wise County, 
Virginia and William Wright’s book, Devil John Wright. 

The author of this history spent much time with John W. 
Wright after he settled on Pound River to live the declining days 
of his life. The following is a piece I wrote about him after an in- 
terview in the middle 1920's: 

John W. Wright, courier during the Civil War, loved and al- 
ways kept good horses. He became such an expert rider that the 
John Robinson Shows hired him to ride for them before their 
great crowds. 

It was fearless Devil John who made it possible more than a few 
times for circuit court to convene in the mountains of eastern 
Kentucky during the dangerous feuds. Sometimes a judge who did 
not meet with the approval of the feudal tribes was routed from 
his bench. But when Devil John said, “Your Honor, go ahead with 
your court; I’ll be hangin’ around,” procedure took a different 
course. 

Devil John, who wanted his neighbors to do the right thing, and 
who would have the right thing done if it required bullets, recon- 
ciled many a brawl that arose between coal operators and citizens 
when eastern Kentucky began to hum with activity. It was this 
selfsame man whom John Fox depicted in the Trail of the Lone- 
some Pine as Devil Judd Tolliver. 

“Did Fox ever come to see you?” I asked, sitting with him under 
an apple tree which drooped over his kitchen door. 

“Many a time,” he answered glancing at me, then away at the 
distant hills. 
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“I suppose you knew quite well the Red Fox?” I went on. 

“Yes,” he answered, “Doc ‘Taylor was a well known character. 
He was cunning. A feller never knowed what to expect from him.” 

“About how many men have you killed outside of war?” I que- 
ried. 


-oeven, ~ he warepited 
positively, his keen eye 
piercing me through his 
spectacles.» He>catmesee 
only out of the right eye, 
the left having been shot 
out by an adversary years 
ago. » Seven, <ijehave 
killed,” he" ) repeated: 
“and I feel thateledone 
‘my duty. Some killin’ 
had to be done back in 
them terrible days just 
after the war. ‘There was 
too many horse thieves 
and murderers. But I al-_ 
ways gave a man a chance. 
Many a time I was shot at 
before I raised my gun.” 

 C—r—“—OOCCiCi‘C“OCOCNC‘C‘«z “IT suppose you_prac- 
John W. Wright with his favorite ticed shooting a. great 
gun and horse. deal,” I put in. 

-Every days “hetcame 
back. “I got so I could race my horse, swing under his neck three 
times in rapid succession and each time as I come to the top, place 
a bullet in the center of a tree along the road.” 

“How many guns did you carry?” 

“One, just one. Had no use of more, for the time one was empty 
I had my man or was ready to do something else.”’ 

“What size gun did you carry?” 

“Thirty-eight, usually. Sometimes I carried my war gun which 
is a forty-four.” 

He rose and ambled into the house. Shortly he returned holding 
in his hand a queer looking revolver, well-oiled and loaded. 

“Here it 1s,” he explained, “best ’n I ever shot. Got it off a dead 
man on the bank of the Mississippi. I saw the man couldn’t very 
well use it and I needed it bad. And, sir, she went on through the 
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Civil War with me, then through several battles with Indians in 
the West. 

Devil John was justice of the peace for 16 years in the Eastern 
hills of Kentucky and was sheriff for 8 years. For 30 years he was a 
detective, working in Virginia, West Virginia and Kentucky. 

“Outside of war, did you kill anyone before you became a de- 
tectiver”’ I questioned. 

“One,” he said, “I went with a high sheriff and his deputy to 
capture a man in W. Va.—a horse thief. We learned that the man 
was in a certain cabin asleep. ‘The sheriff and deputy boldly ap- 
proached the house and blustered in without using any tact. I was 
bringin’ up the rear. Bang! Bang! And two officers fell as I entered 
the door. Bang! A ball splintered the door facin’ right close my 
head. ‘Then in a flash I shot a bulk in the bed on the opposite side 
of the room. No shot was returned. ‘Three dead men lay still in the 
cabin. 

“I went outside, jumped on my horse and went to tell people of 
the community what had happened. 

“Then you became a detective shortly after that?” 

‘‘A few years after that. I helped trace some rascals and somehow 
my name began to be known far and near. A detective agency at 
Richmond, Virginia, offered me a job and I accepted. I worked 
for them s then I offered 
my resignation. They said they would not accept it. I drew out my 
old gun and said, ‘Guess I’ i resign the agency then.’ And they 
seemed tickled to let me go.” 

“What was the trouble?” I was curious. 

“They put me on the meanest, hardest cases, and tried to keep 
all the reward money. 

“But I was straightway offered a job with an agency in Charles- 
fOnevV Va went. 

“Did you have any hair-raising adventures while there?’ 

“Got purty close after me a time or two. Once I went with two 
county officers to capture a horse thief. He was a bad man. Finally 
I located-him in a shoe-shop. The officers with me took weak knees 
and would not go in with me. But I went in. The man was stooped 
over a bench on which lay a gun. My gun was in my pocket. I 
didn’t mean for him to muM oad: ante 25 2) officer. And he didn’t 
until I said, ‘I want you.’ Then he flung his hand to his gun and 
shot twice. Luckily he missed. I didn’t have time to out with my 
gun so I shot through my pocket. Got my man. 

“Some of the thief’s people accused me of murderin’ the man 
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and brought me to trial. Two men who were workin’ in the shop 
swore that the thief shot himself. But when I come to the stand I 
explained just how it happened and showed the hole in my trou- 
sers. I was acquitted. 

“About the most interesting chase in my detective career hap- 
pened in West Virginia also. I was on the hunt of a young horse 
thief. I didn’t know him but I located in the vicinity from which 
he came. I knew just about where his father lived. 

“I disguised myself somewhat and went into the vicinity, which 
I knew was full of horse thieves, and posed as a thief myself. I 
asked to stay at an old man’s home. Here I thought I might learn 
something of the young expert thief. For several weeks I stayed, 
learnin’ nothin’. The agency not hearin’ anything from me, took 
me for dead and come to hunt me. I knowed for one day the old 
bearded man come in and said that some men had gone through 
the neighborhood huntin’ for John Wright. 

“ “John Wright is a detective,’ I said, ‘he’s been after me, and 
I'd bet a hundred on it. Now, if you'll keep me close I'll pay you 
twenty dollars a week.’ 

“The old man took more care than ever to protect me. At the 
end of each week I paid him twenty dollars. I told him that | 
would be on my way as soon as I thought it was safe. | 

“One day the old man come to me in the cellar, sat down on a 
box, twisted his beard and said, ‘Son, how’d you like to have a 
partner.’ 

“ Don’t care much about one,’ I assured him. ‘I’ve been makin’ 
mighty good alone. Then, I think it’s safer to be alone.’ | 

“But how about an expert partner, one who has a staying place 
that can never be found by officers?’ the man asked me. 

‘“Wouldn’t mind the place for safety when off duty,” I went on. 
“But really I prefer to be alone, when readin’, unless of course I 
could learn to trust a partner. 

“With that the old man told me that he had a son who had been 
followin’ thievin’ for years. At that time he was scoutin’ up in the 
mountain. He would be pleased to take me up there when night 
come, He had told his son all about me and the son wanted me to 
come so he might have company. 

“After night we started. Went through a rugged patch of moun- 
tains then into a deep hollow. Then into a cave, lighted with 
lanterns. At a bench sat a young stalwart fellow, making harness. 
On the bench beside him was a revolver. He rose to welcome me, 
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then sat down to work again. The old man went home, but he 
made a trip every night to bring food. 

“T knew the harness maker was the man I wanted but I saw no 
chance to get the drop on him for his gun was always beside him. 

“T could hardly endure the secluded life of the cave so I took 
trips into the mountain to hunt. Usually I brought back a few 
squirrels or a rabbit which was roasted or broiled. 

“One day on comin’ in with some squirrels I found the thief at 
his bench oilin’ his gun, which was empty. The time was ripe. I 
jerked my gun from its holster and said, ‘I want you.’ Like a mad 
panther he flung his gun to the cave floor and sprang upon me. 
_ For fully a half hour we wrestled. But I kept the gun. Somehow I 

couldn’t shoot him. But at last I shoved him off, drew my gun and 
said, ‘Stay off or I'll end you.” 

— “You old devil!’ he growled, ‘I thought you weren't here for 
nothin.’ 

“Before I could take him away from the cave I had to handcuff 
his hands behind him, tie him with a rope, and fasten the rope to 
the horn of my saddle. So, him walkin’ and me ridin’ we went in 
to headquarters.’ 


Dr. Marshall B. Taylor 


Dr. Marshall B. Taylor, a native of Scott County, was perhaps 
one of the strangest characters ever to live in Wise County and 
roam the domain both east and west of Pine Mountain. 

He was at the same time, preacher, doctor, and U. S. Marshal. 
He studied medicine under Dr. Morgan L. Stallard, a relative, who 
resided in Lee County. Upon beginning practice he moved to 
Whitesburg, Kentucky. Later he moved to Bold Camp in Wise 
County and thence to the town of Wise. 

He would hold seances at home and at the homes of neighbors 
as well. It is said that his seances oftentimes worked with some 
people. On one occasion, the story-is told, he administered medi- 
cine to a patient and then went outside the house and, lifting his 
hand skyward in a supplicating position, stood for one hour. ‘Then 
he returned to the patient, laid hands on him and pronounced him 
better. Again he went outside and resumed his stance, looking 
heavenward for another hour. When he returned to the patient, 
again he pronounced him cured. The patient, it is said, arose and 
went his way. | 

It was this man who always carried with him on his travels over 
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Dr. M. B. Taylor. 


the mountains a Winchester rifle and a long, brass-tipped tele- 
scope, who became the “Red Fox” in John Fox, Jr.'s book, The 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine. 

In his quest for moonshiners he made enemies. One of his ene- 
mies was Ira Mullins, a cripple, with whom he had had a law suit 
in Kentucky. 

When, during the night of May 13, 1892, Dr. Taylor, a guard at 
the Wise jail where Talt Hall, a notorious murderer was being 
held, was found missing, people wondered what had happened. 
The doctor had been chiefly responsible for tracking Talt Hall to 
Memphis after Hall had slain policeman Enos Hylton in Norton. 

But on the morning of May 14, people got an idea as to why 
Dr. Taylor had left the jail guard. That morning Ira Mullins, his 
wife, John Chappel, Wilson Mullins, and Greenberry Harris were 
all slain at the Killing Rock just south of Pound Gap. Ira Mullins, 
his family and some friends were on their way from Kentucky into 
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Virginia and somehow Dr. Tay- 
lor had heard of the pending 
trip. 

Dr. ‘Taylor contended that he 
had heard Ira Mullins had put a 
price of $300 on his head and it 
seems, Dr. ‘Taylor was attempting 
to beat him to a killing. 

Dr. ‘Taylor scouted in the 
mountains for a few days but re- 
turned to his home in Wise 
where he remained hidden for 
some while. Later he went to the 
home of his son, Sylvan, who 
lived in Norton and continued 
to hide. 

In Norton he had himself con- HEM TEM 
cealed in a box which was labeled freight, and shipped to Blue- 
field. But the commonwealth attorney, R. P. Bruce, hearing of the 
attempted escape, had detectives in Bluefield stay on the lookout. 
In that town the man was caught and returned to Wise for trial. 

The case first came before Judge H. A. W. Skeen of the County 
Court but attorneys for the defense elected to have it moved to 


The Killing Rock. It was here that Dr. M. B. Taylor and two men slew 
Ira Mullins and others who accompanied him. 
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the Circuit Court. In the Circuit Court the presiding judge, 
H. S. K. Morrison, declined to sit on the bench because, it was 
said, the doctor had done him a service when he was ill. 

It was Judge Samuel W. Williams who sat on the bench when 
the trial came up for a hearing, September 5, 1892, just two days 
after Talt Hall had been hanged on the gallows back of the court 
house. 


And before Dr. Taylor’s trial 
the doctor and Talt Hall, bitter 
enemies, were separated in the 
jail only by a wall. There was a 
erilled window through which 
they could see each other. Yet 
even with this wall and grill be- 
tween them, the doctor was in- 
tensely afraid of the man-killer 
Hall. 

Once the doctor thrust a freck- 
led hand through the grill to of- 
fer a gesture of friendship but 
Hall shook his head and said he 
would not shake hands with a 
man mean enough to murder 
women and children. 

As time ticked along the doc- 
Judge H. A. W. Skeen, on bench tor would take a heavy. watch 
less than a year when Dr. Taylor from his pocket and glance at it. 


case first came into court, but who Then he would sing hymns and 


Elected to move case to circuit Yea from the Bible. 
court, presided over by Judge H. S. The Red Fox’s fear of Hall 


K. Morrison. was pathetic. Once the doctor 

wrote a note and dropped it out 
a grilled window to a member of the Home Guard. In the letter 
he said, 

“This man Hall is the Devil and I am afraid of him. He is trying 
to burn the jail down.” 

It was gratifying to the doctor when news spread that ‘Talt 
Hall’s buddies in Kentucky were coming over to take Hall by force 
from the jail. Dr. ‘Taylor, perhaps better than any one, knew that 
Hall had belonged to the feudists who had been fighting the Clabe 
Jones gang. And the band of men, up until now warriors against 
the Clabe Jones clan, could and perhaps would storm the little 
jail at Wise. 
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But, the Home Guard at Big Stone Gap hurried reinforcements 
to the county seat and day and night they kept the jail surrounded. 
In command of that guard was Josh Bullet, a fearless business man 
of the Gap, who kept the guard disciplined by drilling the mem- 
bers of it each day in a vacant lot not far from the jail—the guard 
went on duty in relays and he would drill the portion of it that 
was off duty. 

Up until almost time for the hanging of Hall, he had been kept 
in the jail at Lynchburg as a protection against possible mob ac- 
tion. And now, Dr. ‘TVaylor felt, a mob coming out of Kentucky 
would be at his (Dr. ‘Taylor’s) pleasure. 

But the mob, knowing the strength of the Home Guard, did not 
come. And Hall went to the gallows September 2, 1892. 

After the hanging of Hall was over the doctor felt a certain re- 
lief for he believed that he himself would never have to march 
from the jail to the little boxed-in gallows back of the courthouse. 
He had been too ingenious, he thought. For one thing he had 
changed the plunger of his Winchester to strike a cartridge in the 
center instead of on the rim. 

And, as he had anticipated, it was brought out in court that the 
Winchester owned by Dr. ‘Taylor was a center-fire gun instead of 
a rim-fire. And the empty shells found near the Killing Rock had 
all been rim-fire. But upon close examination of the plunger it 
was learned by members of the jury that it had been tampered 
with. 

Some months after the jury had returned a verdict of murder in 
the first degree, Judge Morrison, again back on the bench, pro- 
nounced sentence. Then the judge asked the prisoner if there was 
anything he wanted to say in his behalf. ‘The prisoner said, 

~“T have not, but a witness will speak for me.” 

“Who is your witness?” the judge asked. 

“Jesus Christ,” the doctor replied. “Will you hear hime” 

The judge with much emotion said, “I will.” 

The prisoner then pulled from his coat a small Bible and from 
it read a number of passages which dealt with false witnesses and 
oppression. 

But soon the judge stopped him, telling him that he had in- 
voked the sacred name of Jesus Christ for a selfish and improper 
purpose. 

Then Judge Morrison set the day for the hanging to be Octo- 
Deten (eLogo: 

Thereupon the doctor made a request that he be hanged not in 
the usual clothes he wore but that he be allowed to wear white. 
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Even the hood which would be pulled over his head and the 
thongs which would bind his hands behind him when he should 
mount the scaffold should be white. 

And his faithful wife made him a suit of white. She also pre- 
pared a white cloth to be tied over his head. White, too, were strips 
of cloth she prepared for the binding of his wrists. ‘This, it seemed, 
was the least she could do for him. 

And then before the final day the doctor asked that he be al- 
lowed to partake of the sacrament. Bread and wine was prepared 
for him and there in the jail house door where spectators could 
see, he offered bread and wine to those about him. Everybody re- 
fused, save the faithful little wife, now dressed in black. ‘Timidly 
she broke of the bread and sipped the wine. 

‘When the job is done,” the doctor informed the executioners, 
‘see to it that my body is kept above ground for three days. On 
the third day I will arise.” 

And after the hanging, his body, as he requested, was kept up 
for three days. ‘Then it was quietly borne away and buried in the 
cemetery back of his home in Wise. ‘Time and the seasons put a 
blanket of green grass over it. But no one put up a marker and 
today there are but few who can stand in the cemetery and point 
to the exact spot. 


The gallows encased by a house. ‘The man at the top is adjusting the rope. 
Photo courtesy Southwest Virginia Museum. 
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XXVIII 


Newspapers 
and Radio Stations 


By Pres. Atkins' 


PIONEER NEWSPAPER publishers in Wise County, as venturesome as 
other industrial pioneers, had a hard time back in the early days. 
But first one, and then another was determined, kept the faith, did 
the spade work, and laid the background for the present three 
weekly papers published in the county. All told, more than 30 
papers have tried it in the 72 years since the first paper was pub- 
lished in perhaps 1882. Most of them kept few, if any, records. 
Few of the early files are to be found; dates and accurate facts are 
hard to find. 

Three attempts have been made at compiling a complete, accu- 
rate directory of the newspapers that have been published in Wise 
County, but it has been a difficult task, well nigh impossible, be- 
cause of lack of records, especially of the early papers, and even 
some of those published after the turn of the century. 

The most thorough study, the reward of the most research, 1s a 
directory prepared by Lester J. Cappon, at that time archivist and 
assistant professor of history at the University of Virginia. Back 
in the late ’30’s, he prepared a little brochure, “Virginia News- 
papers, 1821-1935,” with much valuable and interesting informa- 
tion, much of which he got from annual volumes of Ayers News- 
paper Directory. The Coalfield Progress has copies of the pages of 
this volume pertaining to Wise County newspapers, which has 
been of much help. 


1 Editor of The Coalfield Progress. 
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Then a few years before he died, the late James Taylor Adams 
wrote a feature news story, listing the Wise County newspapers 
and personnel. 

And again, back in 1935-37, The Coalfield Progress commenced 
a research into the early history of Wise County newspapers. ‘The 
stories, printed in The Progress, over a period of several years 
brought letters from as far away as Florida and Oklahoma, and 
much other information that was turned in personally, much of it 
from men and women, personal friends of some of the early ed- 
itors. The late Charlie Johnson, himself an historian, who had 
close contact with the early editors, helped considerably. 

All of these records have been compared, and though there are 
some conflicts, mainly as to dates and operating personnel, put to- 
ether, they make a dependably accurate story, and form the basis 
of the data in this chapter. 

Which was the first newspaper published in Wise County? ‘That 
is a tough one because of incomplete records, many times almost 
no records at all. Just as we were about to settle and give that dis- 
tinction to The Gladeville Times, edited by Jim Beavers and 
owned by Judge George W. Kilgore, along comes Judge Elihu 
Sutherland of Clintwood, an expert research artists Ins ismow ee 
right, with information and records that might give that first 
newspaper distinction to a paper named The Wise County Ex- 
positor, published also at Wise, according to best available records, 
with L. M. Vanover as editor. | 

Dr. J. M. Hill, editor of “The Zephyr,” in a hand-written 
memorandum in The Progress files, says definitely that The Glade- 
ville Times was the first Wise County newspaper, which leaves the 
implication that The Zephyr, published and printed by Dr. Hill, 
was not a newspaper, but rather a pamphlet of some kind. And 
also a copy of a personal interview with Mrs. Hattie (Sylvan) ‘Tay- 
lor, who said she returned from Martha Washington College, 
Abingdon, “June 28, 1883, and in a few days went up to visit Mrs. 
William Trigg Miller, at Wise, . . . who took me in and intro- 
duced me to Jim Beavers (James F. Beavers), who was editing and 
running The Times for Judge Kilgore.” 

That is the most concrete record available, and both the Dr. 
Hill memorandum and Mrs. Taylor’s interview, are printed later 
in this record. 

The Sutherland record is a little more complicated, but none 
the less convincing. He furnishes us with a copy of an order of 
publication, in the case of C. F. Flanary vs. Joseph Hall, a Dicken- 
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son County circuit court case, and certificate signed by “L. M. 
Vanover, Editor of The Expositor,” as follows: 

“I, L. M. Vanover, Editor & Proprietor of The Wise County Ex- 
positor, a weekly newspaper published at Wise C. H., Virginia, do 
hereby certify that the ‘Annexed Order of Publication’ was pub- 
lished in said paper for four successive weeks ending Ist day of 
iVayedl, WWeteye 

This certification would probably be accepted in any court as 
sufficient evidence that such a newspaper was existing and pub- 
lished as of that date, April 1, 1882, more than a year earlier than 
Mrs. ‘Taylor’s interview with Jim Beavers. 

And interesting, but adding to the confusion, The Progress also 
has in its files the original certificate of a publication notice in the 
case of John H. Blair, complainant, vs. William M. Mullins, Henry 
A. Short, Daniel A. Short and Joseph Blair, a Wise circuit court 
case, in which the order was published in The Clintwood Trib- 
une, the certificate dated ‘‘this 5th day of August, 1882,” and signed 
by “L. M. Vanover, Ed. and Prop.” 

Which would indicate that The Expositor had gone out of busi- 
ness in Wise County, sometime after its publication in Api Sl832: 


_and L. M. Vanover had moved his equipment to Clintwood and 


started The Tribune prior to August, 1882. 

America has produced some marvelous, colorful literary charac- 
ters: Mark Twain, Brete Hart, Edgar Allan Poe, just to name a 
few who come hurriedly to mind. But likewise, Wise County early 
journalism produced some equally colorful writers. ‘They were 
genuine characters, or they would not have attempted newspaper 
projects in a pioneer section such as Wise County in the early 
1880's. 

Perhaps the most colorful of all was William H. “Bill” Eads 
who operated at Wise and Norton, back in those early days. Many 
stories which would make you scream with laughter, have been 
told about Eads. He wrote what he thought, let the chips fall 
where they may, and they sometimes fell with startling effect. For 
instance, a fellow citizen was incensed at something Eads had writ- 
ten about him, and came into Eads’ office to “settle things.” Eads 
heard the story, sat down at his desk, pulled a pistol from one 
drawer, laid it on the desk; then taking a bottle of moonshine from 
another drawer, laid it on the desk, and said to his incensed visitor, 
“Now, settle it either way you want!” 

There is no record of how they settled it, but they reportedly 
parted good friends. 
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Another was Uncle Tom Comann, father of Jess and Fink 
Comann, more a mechanic man than editor, who brought some of 
the early printing equipment into Wise County, moving it to 
Coeburn from Lebanon. He was associated with James F. Vicars 
in 1892 and was proud of the “Penny Special,” a little pink sheet 
he published after fire had wiped out his printing plant in Norton 
in 1897. 

He was attending Federal Court in Abingdon the night of the 
fire. His friends, trying to help save his equipment, carried his 
type cases out into the street—mud street then, no paving. ‘The 
type cases were accidentally turned over and the type scattered in 
the mud. Uncle Tom said he never recovered from this misfor- 
tune. His son, Jess Comann, said the only bad thing he ever knew 
about his daddy was that he got mixed up in the printing and 
newspaper racket. 

Howard C. Miller could easily qualify in the colorful class. Like- 
wise, Dr. J. M. Hill, or he wouldn’t have brought some equipment 
over from Whitesburg, Ky., and made his own press from a piece 
of knarled wood. | 

Charles E. Proskovitz, a European native, who is said to have 
spoken several languages, was associated with the Lonesome Pine 
News. | 

Can’t go on and on, but properly belonging in the “colorful” 
classification are the late James Taylor Adams, a feature writer 
more than a newspaper publisher; John Ed Pearce; J. F. “Jim” 
Beavers; Bruce Crawford; Dr. Lawrence Haddon, and others of 
whom we do not know too much. 

Dr. Hill definitely said the Kilgore paper, known then as The 
Gladeville Times, was the first weekly newspaper in Wise County. 
Strange that he had never heard of The Wise County Expositor. 
But here is his letter: 


“Mr. Editor: 

“As requested, I hereby jot down a few items in regard to a 
paper I published in the early eighties, which is thought by 
some to be the first one established in Wise County. ‘To be more 
exact, I think the date must have been about 1885. 

“T ‘got? from Wm. R. Adams, of Whitesburg, Ky., some type 
and also the ‘smell’ of printers ink, but I had no press. I pro- 
ceeded at once to make one. From a huge ivy stool, or knot, I 
carved out the form of a printing press. It was a kind of lockey 
burl wood, not subject to sun-crack or split. The bed and chase 
I moulded from babbit metal. ‘The togle bar and lever from 
scrap iron. Thus was planted the seed which ripened into the 
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establishment of what may have been Wise County’s first paper, 
“The Zephyr,’ a monthly two column, four page folio, and when 
it flickered out about two years later, it had grown to a three 
column sheet. Ere this the ivy stool press had been replaced by 
a 7x 10 double roller, self-inker and rotary inking table. 

“<The Zephyr’ was duly entered as second class matter at the 
post office at Lipps, Virginia, and my guess is that the editorial 
department must have been third or fourth class stuff. 

“Judge G. W. Kilgore published the first weekly newspaper 
in Wise County, the date of which I have no accurate knowl- 
edge. 
peor Ei? 

Editor’s Note: Judge Kilgore was the editor and publisher and 
owner of The Gladeville Times, which he later sold to Jim Bea- 
vers, and a good lady in Norton promises to tell us something 
about The Times, under Kilgore and Beavers (Mrs. Hattie Sylvan 
Taylor). 

Mrs. Hattie Taylor came into The Progress office on June 3 and 
had a long talk with me about the old Gladeville Times, published 
at Wise, which she says antedated Dr. Hill’s “Zephyr,” which Dr. 
Hill said was established, he thought, in 1885. Mrs. ‘Taylor said 
The Gladeville Times was being printed as early as July 4, 1883, 
and fixes the date in the following manner: 

“I returned home from Martha Washington College, June 28, 
1883, and in a few days went up to visit Mrs. William ‘Trigg 
Miller, at Wise. She met me at the door and said, ‘Come in. I have 
someone here I want you to meet,’ and took me in and introduced 
me to Jim Beavers (James F. Beavers), who was editing and run- 
ning The Times for Judge Kilgore. He was a native of Tazewell 
County, and had been brought here by Judge Kilgore, who had 
brought his machinery in from Grundy. Mr. Beavers remained as 
publisher and editor until the fall of 1884, the year of Cleveland’s 
election, the time of my first interest in politics.” 


Appalachia 


The Appalachian, an independent weekly, was established in 
1908 and edited by H. P. Burnett from 1908 to 1909. He was suc- 
ceeded by E. K. Ellison (1909-1910) Ande Ne will tur, sy eberk. 
Jimison (1910-1911). There is no record of the exact date of its 
discontinuance, or of its operation after 1911. 

Cumberland Progressive, another independent weekly, was es- 
tablished in 1912 by The Progressive Publishing Company, with 
James A. Johnson as the first editor. Although the date of his asso- 
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ciation is confused, one record shows from 1912 to 1916 and an- 
other, 1915-1916. He was succeeded by J. P. Hendricks, who 
served from 1916-1919; by L. B. Howard from 1919 to 1920; by 
Sam Haynes and Harry C. Wallace; (Wallace left to start the 
Appalachiay Independent, January 5, 1921) and then by Edward 
JaMathis#l92lgandsl722: 

In 1923 the Cumberland Progressive, and the Wise County Re- 
publican merged, with Harry Moore as editor, and in 1924 and 
'25, was edited by Charles E. Proskovitz. No record is available 
when the merged Cumberland Progressive and Wise County Re- 
publican discontinued, but Proskovitz joined others in 1926 in 
starting The Lonesome Pine News. 

Appalachian Independent was established January 5, 1921, by 
Harry C. Wallace, who has continued as editor and publisher since 
the establishment. Officers are: Harry C. Wallace, Jr., president; 
Mae Wallace, vice president; and Harry C. Wallace, Sr., secretary- 
treasurer-manager. ‘The above are the three stockholders also. 

The Lonesome Pine News, a weekly paper established in 1926 
by the Lonesome Pine Printing and Publishing Corporation, was 
published probably for about one year or less. 

Charles E. Proskovitz, editor of The Lonesome Pine News, was _ 
a most original character with plenty of personality. ‘Vhose who 
remember him say he could speak five or more languages, among 
his other accomplishments. Associated with him in operating the 
Lonesome Pine Printing and Publishing Corporation, were Bill 
Carrier and H. L. Culbertson, among others. Residents of Appa- 
lachia at the time of The Lonesome Pine News said it had Ku 
Klux Klan support. There is no record available as to the exact 
time it was discontinued. 


Big Stone Gap 

The Progressive Age was established at Gate City in 1884, edited 
by Col. J. B. Adams who came there from New York. 

Carl B. Knight, present editor of the Big Stone Gap Post, has in 
his files a copy of The Progressive Age, dated January 12, 1888, 
from which we quote the first paragraph, in that first issue pub- 
lished in Big Stone Gap: 


SALUEATORY: 

‘This week we present to the citizens of Wise and other coun- 
ties, The Progressive Age, from its new location—Big Stone 
Gap. 

“Very many of the citizens of this section have been constant 
readers of its columns since it was first issued, four years ago, in 
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the neighboring county of Scott, and to such it will present no 
new striking features, and if we can make it as useful and popu- 
lar in the future as in the past, we shall feel assured that it has 
exerted an influence on the minds of its readers, and assisted 
them to see things as they are, rather than as they have been.” 


No record is available as to how long it continued publication 
after this first issue, Thursday, January 12, 1888. 

The Southwest Journal, a Republican paper, made its first ap- 
pearance in 1906, and perhaps continued until 1908. This paper 
had no printing plant. The printing was done by The Big Stone 
Gap Post, then operated by the late Gilbert N. Knight, whose son, 
Carl B. Knight, believes that it was not a regular newspaper carry- 
ing general news and advertisements, but strictly political, printed 
at the insistence of the late Col. Slemp of political fame. 

The Post, an independent weekly established in 1890, has the 
longest record of continuous publication of any newspaper in 
Wise County, and perhaps in all of Southwest Virginia. 

The first issue of The Post was published August 15, 1890. It 
had been organized by Col. C. E. Sears, an experienced newspaper 
man who had worked on big New York dailies and on the Louts- 
ville Post, at Louisville, Kentucky. He was attracted to Big Stone 
Gap by the boom days of the early 1890's, when millionaires were 
coming into the Gap area from many sections of the country. His 
newspaper at Big Stone Gap was named The Post, after The 
Louisville Post. | 

Col. Sears was succeeded as editor of The Post by C. P. Harris 
who served as editor until February 5, 1893, when the paper was 
purchased by the late Col. Rufus A. Ayers and given to his son, 
Harry J. Ayers, as a present on his twenty-first birthday. Mr. Ayers 
remained as editor until February 5, 1895, when he was succeeded 
by the late Gilbert N. Knight who came up to Virginia from 
Tennessee, buying the paper and plant for the inflated price of 
$86.41, including a due bill of $18.15. He continued as publisher 
and editor until 1905, when his duties were taken over by John H. 
Larry, who served for one year, until 1906, when Mr. Knight re- 
turned to his editorial duties, and continued as editor and pub- 
lisher until 1930, when he was succeeded by his son, Carl B. 
Knight, who has continued to publish the attractive newspaper. 


Coeburn 


From available records it seems that six papers, all weeklies, 
have been published at Coeburn. 
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The Coeburn Herald was established in 1893 by James W. 
Bausell, who also served as editor. It continued until about 1895. 
It is possible that The Coeburn Herald may have been a continua- 
tion of The Norton Herald which was published from 1892 to 
1894 and edited by James F. Vicars, with the help of Uncle Tom 
Comann, one of the pioneer printers of Wise County. 

The next Coeburn paper seems to have been The Southwest 
Virginia Progress, edited by Adolphus Moore. It was established, 
according to best information in 1905 and discontinued sometime 
during 1907. 

Then in 1907 came The Wise County Herald, which was edited 
by A. Penn Crockett. It was recognized as a Republican paper. It 
was discontinued in 1908. 

Then The Miners’ Journal, a Republican paper which appar- 
ently operated for five years or more, was established in 1911 with 
R. G. Condee as editor from 1911 to 1912. He was succeeded by 
Rufus G. Caudill, who served from 1912 to 1915; then by C. Q. 
Counts from 1915 to 1916, after which there is no record of pub- 
lication. 

Published during the same period was The Miners’ Enterprise, 
an independent paper, operated from 1915 to 1916, with Rufus G._ 
Caudill as editor. These dates indicate that Mr. Caudill started 
The Enterprise as an independent paper after withdrawing from 
The Journal, which was Republican. 

Then The Industrial News, another Rufus G. Caudill paper, 
again independent politically, operated from 1923 to 1924 when 
it was taken over by James A. Johnson, and moved to Pocahontas, 
Virginia, and from there to Iaeger, West Virginia. 

The late James Taylor Adams of Big Laurel, who was for a long 
time interested in printing and publishing activities, organized 
The Coeburn Times in 1928, but no further information is avail- 
able. 


Norton 


Norton, a smaller community in the county, known first as 
Prince’s Flat, began to “pick up” when the trains came in 1891, 
and as its population and its activities as a business center in- 
creased, it was natural that a small newspaper be established in 
this central town. 

According to best records available, the first newspaper was es- 
tablished in Norton in the spring of 1892, the year the town was 
incorporated, by James F. Vicars, with Uncle Tom Comann as his 
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associate. His paper, a non-political publication, was known as 
The Norton Herald. 

But politics was not to be denied even back in those early days, 
and C. A. Honaker established The Wise County Republican in 
1896. According to best records, this little plant was wiped out by 
fire in October, 1897. The story of the fire is told in colorful style 
by Uncle ‘Tom Comann in his “Penny Special,” under date of 
October 12, 1897. ‘This “Penny Special” was listed as Volume I, 
No. 24, which, if published weekly, would have meant that The 
Wise County Republican first appeared in April of ’97. But pub- 
lication dates were irregular then, and thus it is impossible to 
determine correctly whether The Republican first appeared in 
1896, as one record shows, or April, 1897, as the “Penny Special” 
indicates. | 

Uncle ‘Tom Comann, however, was not to be denied, and in 
1901, associated with Howard C. Miller and S. H. Walthall, he 
started another non-partisan paper, The Norton Free Press. ‘Vhe 
records indicate that Mr. Miller was editor from 1902 to 1909; 
W. B. Ford, 1909-1910; Uncle Nick Surface, 1910-1912, when 
Mr. Miller re-purchased the plant and merged it with the Norton 
Daily Press, also non-political, which he had established in 1912. 

In the meantime, The Wise County News, W. H. “Bill” Eads 
editor, appeared on the streets of Norton in 1911. ‘This was ap- 
parently the same paper which had been published under the same 
name in Wise, owned by Mr. Eads, Judge R. P. Bruce and W. H. 
Bond. It continued publication until 1914. | 

Then The Reporter was started by Bruce Crawford, who later 
merged with it the Miners’ Enterprise, the latter of which was first 
published at Coeburn in 1915. The combined paper was pub- 
lished and edited by Bruce Crawford from 1915 to 1917, then by 
J. W. Palmer from 1917 to 1918 while Crawford was in Service in 
World War I and Crawford resumed publication of it in 1918. 
He discontinued it after he had established Crawford’s Weekly in 
uly LLG: 

The Coalfield Progress was first published by John Ed Pearce in 
1912. He continued as editor until 1913. Before he had established 
his own independent paper, Bruce Crawford and Walter F. Bev- 
erly edited it jointly from 1913 to 1921. John Ed Pearce came back 
into the picture in 1921 and continued as editor until he sold the 
paper December 1, 1923, to P. T. (Pres) Atkins, who has continued 
its publication. Pearce had changed the paper from a weekly to a 
daily sometime during 1922, and it was continued as a daily for 
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four months after it was pur- 
chased by Atkins. Atkins changed 
it back to a weekly as of April, 
NO 2a 

The Coalfield Progress started 
in 1921, and now in its 43rd year, 
is really the stepchild of the Nor- 
ton Free Press, which was estab- 
lished in 1902. It might properly 
be claimed that it is in its 53rd 
year instead of 43rd. 

Bruce Crawford organized 
Crawford’s Weekly in 1919. His 
colorful writing attracted a wide 
reading clientele, perhaps as wide 
as that of any weekly ever pub- 
lished in Southwest Virginia. But 
the paper was merged with The 
Coalfield Progress in 1935 and 
Crawford went into other fields 
On left William ‘Bill’ Eads, color- of ee: 
ful editor of papers in Wise and Mr. Crawford made one other 
Norton. venture into the publishing in- 

dustry. On July 13, 1926, he pub- 
lished the first copy of The Virginia Digest, more a literary paper 
than a newspaper, from the same plant that he issued Crawford's 
Weekly. Associated with him in this venture was Harry A. Howe, 
but the paper was short-lived. Its last issue, according to records, 
was on December 11, 1926, just five months after the first issue. 


St. Paul 


Reports are that two newspapers have been published at 
St. Paul, but the records indicate only one, The Tri-County News, 
established December 29, 1938, by F. J. Dake, of Minnesota, a 
minister especially interested in religious broadcasts, who worked 
in conjunction with a Bristol radio station. Most of his papers were 
distributed through a free mailing list, after the type had been set 
by The Norton Press, Inc., of Norton, and the press work done at 
a small plant in St. Paul. This short-lived paper was sold August I, 
1939, to George McIndoe and Harley McClanahan, of Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio. It was later acquired by the late George T. Coleman, of St. 
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Paul, who, in turn, leased it to Arnett E. Bales. No record 1s avail- 
able as to the date of its discontinuance. 


, Wise 

Wise, the county seat, and one of the larger early communities 
in the county, naturally was much interested in the publication of 
local news. The Gladeville Times, established by Judge George W. 
Kilgore, about 1883 (exact date not known) is one of three entries 
for possible honors of the first newspaper published in the county. 

The Gladeville Times, a year after its first publication short- 
ened its name to The Times, and continued under the editorship 
of Judge Kilgore until 1885, when it was sold to James A. Beavers 
and some associates. At this time its political affiliations changed 
from Republican to Democratic. Names of those associated with 
Mr. Beavers in the publication of the paper after its purchase in 
1885, and operated until 1891, are not clear. One report says he 
had associated with him William T. Ciller; another says his associ- 
ate’s name was William T. Miller; and still later it is intimated 
that his associate was Howard C. Miller, active later in the news- 
paper activities of the county. 

Despite all this confusion as to names, The Gladeville Times 
has a definite claim to being the first paper published in the 
county. The Coalfield Progress, Norton, has the original copy of a 
proof of publication, published in The Gladeville Times on the 
4th day of February, 1884, signed by G. W. Kilgore as editor, the 
order issued from the clerk’s office of the circuit court by William 
J. Kilgore, clerk. Unfortunately, there is nothing on the order to 
indicate the volume or number of this issue of The Times, and 
therefore cannot be established how long the paper had been in 
publication before February 4, 1884. 

Another original certificate of publication in the files of The 
Coalfield Progress shows that a publication was madesiue the JZep- 
anon Weekly News, beginning on Monday, February Del OSon just 
a year earlier than the first publication known in a Wise County 
paper. And still another certificate published in the Clintwood 
Tribune, was dated the 3rd day of July, 1882. ‘These publications 
would indicate that The Gladeville Times began publication sub- 
sequent to February 5, 1883, which is the major evidence of the 
belief that it may have been the first paper published in Wise 
County. 

Since The Times, there have been a number of other papers. 
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‘The major competitor for first publication honors goes to “The 
Zephyr.” “The Zephyr” was undoubtedly the first printing plant 
operated in the county, but oldtimers are doubtful if it attempted 
to publish a newspaper. And The Progress has in its files a letter 
signed by J. M. Hill, who started “The Zephyr,” in which he states 
definitely in the last paragraph: 

“Judge G. W. Kilgore published the first weekly newspaper in 
Wise County, the date of which I have no accurate knowledge.” 

‘The next paper published in Wise, of which there is any record, 
was The Gladeville Sun, established in 1891 and published by ‘The 
Gladeville Publishing Company. It operated until 1893, but the 
name of the editor was not listed in source material available. 

Then came The Wise News, established in 1901 and owned by 
R. P. Bruce and W. H. Bond. This paper continued until 1911, 
when it was moved to Norton and continued there until 1914, still 
owned by R. P. Bruce and W. H. Bond. It is hardly necessary to 
record that it was Democratic. One of its early editors was “Bill” 
Eads, one of the most colorful newsmen who has ever lived and 
worked in Wise County, or in any other county or state. 

The same year, 1901, The Journal was established at Wise by 
L. H. Vanover, but it continued for little more than a year. : 
And still another, The Herald, or The Wise Herald was estab- 
lished in 1903 by A. L. Vicars, but there is no record of its publica- 

tion after 1904. 

Next, Howard C. Miller broke into the publication game, when 
he established The Wise Virginian in 1912, which continued un- 
der his management and editorship until 1916. He was followed 
by W. E. Price, or W. M. Price, who served as editor during 1916 
and 1917; and then by Lee Bryan in 1917, the year the United 
States entered World War I. World War I may have had some- 
thing to do with the interruption of the publication of this paper. 

The Wise County Republican, edited by John W. May, was 
established in 1915 and discontinued in 1917. This too was per- 
haps a war casualty. 

Prior to The Wise County Republican of 1915-17, another 
Wise County Republican was published, perhaps in Norton, and 
was edited by C. A. Honaker, with Uncle Tom Comann as printer. 
The Coalfield Progress has in its possession a small pink sheet 
called the “Penny Special” of The Wise County Republican, tell- 
ing about the fire that destroyed the printing plant after it had 
been moved to Norton. This “Penny Special,” Volume I, No. 
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24, of The Wise County Republican, was dated October 12, 1897, 
and gives quite a complete story of Norton’s first big fire, damages 
from which were estimated at $20,000. 

More recently the late James. Taylor Adams, whose plant was 
located at his home at Big Laurel, has made the only late journal- 
istic efforts in the Wise area. He published first The Wise County 
Gazette, an independent paper, in 1927-28. In 1928 he changed 
the name to The Vagabond Gazette, and in 1929 he changed the 
address to Big Laurel. In 1933 he sold his paper to Mrs. Naomi 
Mullins. But even while he was publishing The Vagabond Ga- 
zette, he published another little paper, The Liberal, which ran 
for eight months during 1928 and 1929; still later he published 
The Cumberland Empire, a quarterly, which likewise was short- 
lived. 


Radio Broadcasting Stations 
WNVA 


The Blan-Fox Radio Company, Incorporated, began broad- 
casting on 250 watts March 6, 1946. On June 29th, 1954 they 
moved up to 1,000 watts. As this goes to press they are planning 
to raise the wattage to 5,000. On May 2, 1955 they went on FM 
for night service. The call letters of this station are WNVA. Jack 
Helms, the manager, says the letters were not chosen to represent 
any particular area. This station’s studios are in the Progress 
Building in Norton. The transmitter is at Josephine but, on the 
account of a highway right of way soon to interfere with the pres- 
ent transmitter, it is to be moved soon, Jack Helms says. It will 
probably be relocated on higher ground, he says. ‘The station 1s 
affiliated with the Mutual Broadcasting Company. 


WLSD 


Station WLSD, which is owned by the Gap Broadcasting Com- 
pany, is situated on the eastern border of Big Stone Gap. This 
station first went on the air August 20, 1953. The call letters, 
William H. Wren, manager, says, stands for Wise—Lee—Scott— 
Dickenson—. 

This is what is called an “independent station,” meaning that 
it has no connection with a network. It has for its policy the 
production of local programs which will best serve the needs of 
its listeners. This station operates on 1,000 watts. 
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Delegates and Senators from Wise County since 1856, listed by sessions 


December 3, 1855—March 19, 1856 
Wise County not listed either under House or Senate 


December 7, 1857—April 8, 1858 


HOUSE: Wise County not listed. 
SENASLE> EeeScott,” Russell: anda W ise-ere 40s Jonathan Richmond 


December 5, 1859—April 2, 1860; Jan. 7, 1861—April 4, 1861 


HOUSES 2 Lee: Scot; and sWi1se 22 at et ee ee ee David Miller 
Lee and \Wis€anens aoe ee ate ee oe Frederick S. Miles 
Russell, Wise and Buchanan 
William J. Dickenson, Charles H. Gilmer 
SENATE: Lee, Scott, Russell, Wise, and part of Buchanan 
Jonathan Richmond 


December 2, 1861—March 31, 1862; April 1, 1862—May 14, 1862; 
September 15, 1862—October 3, 1862; January 7, 1863—March 31, 1863 


HOUSES (Leeand Wis@st5. ser oe ales a ee eee freee eee Joshua Ewing 
Lee Scott rand Wise tere 7 atta enet at ee cea aneeecenen James Bayse 
SCOUT ATIC GW SCRE 25 ck ogee ne deen saan ge ae James Franklin 


SENATE: Lee, Scott, Russell, Wise, and part of Buchanan 
Robert M. Bales 


September 7, 1863—November 2, 1863; December 7, 1863—March 10, 1864; 
December 7, 1864—March 15, 1865 


HOUSES" Lee sand Wise. ie ooo tates telat eee ed caer James M. McElroy 
Lees Russell}and Wises ttt eae oe ee eee David Miller 
Russell, Wise, and Buchanan : 
William J. Kindrick, Thomas J. Smith 
Scottands Wheto ee eee ee James H. Horton 
SENATE: Lee, Scott, Russell, Wise, and part of Buchanan 
Robert M. Bales 


December 4, 1865—March 3, 1866; December 3, 1866—March 2, 1867; 
March 4—April 29, 1867 
HOUSE: \Wis@r., Saas ons erp: cee & brace ss oe tee ee ees ee H. Riggs 


October 5—October 20, 1869; February 8—July 11, 1870; 
October 1—November 10, 1870; December 7, 1870—March 31, 1871 


HOUSE: Bochananwand Wises. ee ee a oe eee J-s T= Ghase 
SENA-LE:, GeesScoth2Wase. Buchanane.. orca. see George H. Kendrick 
December 6, 1871—March 26, 1872; March 27—April 5, 1872; 
December 4, 1872—April 2, 1873 


HOUSE Buchanan ands Wises ee eee ee Meshack Ratliff 
SENATE: [ Lee. Wiisé,and Duchadaneee ss ee Auburn L, Pridemore 
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January 1, 1874—April 30, 1874; December 2, 1874—March 31, 1875 


1G) Gis Fee Gla Na Nea Ga W ISG. ees oe ecu eles 4 vss eee Morgan T. Lipps 
CHiInadaece.. Wise, and, buchanan. 2... aa. weer Auburn L. Pridemore 


December 1, 1875—March 29, 1876; December 6, 1876—April 4, 1877 


EUs beaee DG hana cand WISEs s.a7 eo Seek tee rene, eae ee James W. Smith 
SEINE flee a Wise, andi Buchananies a: ..28. 2 totes ese Henry C. Slemp 
December 5, 1877—March 14, 1878; December 4, 1878—April 2, 1879 
(KOTO Be TR SETA TA PIV ITE WES hem, 8 gk eee ae A ee a John P. Chase 
NGA eb walcemVWiIse sanGehUuCo danas ir. citko ee bse a)-1s0s ue Henry C. Slemp 


December 3, 1879—March 9, 1880 


HOUWSE Buchanan and =Wises +. 2.4, 2h Nek: A OE An ae ae a ed Jasper S. Colly 
S HINPAN Is Fee CO tte a Lce mealiC eVVISC fermi re certs. Fis ech es on Henry C. Wood 


December 7, 1881—March 6, 1882; March 7—April 22, 1882 
EE@) GOS Heme DUGlania Trea tie Vi Seema ei ie cere epee ete John P. Chase 
REINWAGIED SCO LEM IECO We AlIC Ee VV ISCe ae tenes cosa feo e obese ted vse s Henry C. Wood 
December 5. 1883—March 19, 1884; August 13—December 1, 1884 
(PROVE MIG: oTRerre nevaeaat Share! AWS oe ee he nce nce George W. Kilgore 
SENIANhH Scot ce wDickenson, and WiI1S€50 ete vase a Creed F. Flanary 
December 2, 1885—March 6, 1886; March 16, 1887—May 24, 1887 
MOUSE» Buchanan Wisc and Dickenson. ....5.2- 53. Jessee J. Childress 
SHENGAS Ee SCO CEMIECC aT) CNV ASC cet ce ote a ens lo. (oto sips eueueie o's Creed F. Flanary 
December 8, 1887—March 5, 1888 
WOUSH buchanan Wise,and Dickenson. ..-. 4 ....7.- = «- Richard L. Counts 
STONU NGI eS COL Um aCe Alle VWiSC er oye se iter? oes. a so) oie John B. F. Mills 
December 4, 1889—March 6, 1890 
HOUSE: Buchanan, Dickemsoneeand » VWiSC gy wee akin: George H. Miller 
S FANG AGIs eee COPEL Ce earl GeV ISG... oop tee cies eee i suse ouome John B. F. Mills 
December 2, 1891—March 4, 1892 
MOUSE ebuchanan. Dickenson, and) Wiser.2.%.% <2 4023 M. P. Jackson 
SENATE: Scott, Lee, Wise, and_part of Dickenson sate eee T. G. Wells 


December 6, 1893—March 8, 1894 


HOUSE: Buchanan, Dickenson, and Wise .............--- R? Late Irvine 
SENATE: Scott, Lee, Wise, and part of Dickenson............ T. G. Wells 
December 4, 1895—March 5, 1896 
HOUSE: Buchanan, Dickenson, and Wise.......... William B. Sutherland 
SENATLE® Scott, Lee, and WiS@... . 2-4-6 ees fe nee nose Henry S. Kane 


HOUSE: 
SENATE: 


December 1, 1897—March 4, 1898 


Rutees eaqetete ot eae Joseph L. Elswick 
Henry S. Kane 


Buchanan, Dickenson, and Wise 
Scott, Lee, and Wise 


© 6 0) 6) ef 0 0 6 @ ‘6 6 ete ee © © 6/6 (¢ © 0% 0) ew 6 he 


December 6, 1899—March 7, 1900/Ex. Jan. 23—Feb. 16, 1901 


HOUSE: 
SENATE: 


Buchanan, Dickenson, and Wise 
Scott, Lee, and Wise 


ee 0 6 © 0 6 © 6.6 © © 6 'e \e 4) 0's ‘6 
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December 4, 1901—April 2, 1902; July 15-28, 1902; November 12, 1902— 


HOUSE: 


SENATE: 
(From 


HOUSE: 
SENATE: 


HOUSE: 
SENATE: 


HOUSE 
SENATE: 


HOUSE: 
SENATE: 


HOUSE: 
SENATE: 


HOUSE: 
SENATE: 


HOUSE: 
SENATE: 


HOUSE: 
SENATE: 


May 19, 1903; November 10, 1903—January 12, 1904 


Buchanan, Dickenson, and Wise... Joseph Hibbitts, W. B. Fulton 

(In the contested case of Joseph Hibbitts and W. B. Fulton, W. B. 
Fulton was seated.) 

Scott, Lee, and Wise RP bruce 

this time on, the sessions were for 60 days in the even years, 

and the year alone is listed, except for special sessions) 
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1904 
Dickéensonsancd.Wise: a... se eee ee Sate W. A. Powers 
ScottmLee=andawiseh... a. whe ene ees ee eee J-.G. Niger 
1906 
Dickensonsa new (S6e eos oe eee eee W. H. Roberts 
Scott Gees sand | WiIS8e wir. s aoc ne a ard Monee eee en ee J. C. Noel 
1908 
Dickensoneantd =W S6se8 oo. oie eee S. H. Sutherland 
Scott eeeand 4W iss cos. tee caeve ar ede seen cca ee JeGoaNGcel 
1910 | 
Dickenson“and*W 18C.4.2 6... ee ee eee fet Es bts 
Scott Lees and? Wise. 5 oo eee ee eee Je GS Noel 
1912 


Dickenson and Wise 
Scott, Lee, and Wise 


ee WPAN Hoi. SUN STNS Hhcp ieee: John W. Chalkley 
en ares rot hc trad Os John H. Catron 


Dickenson sand > Wisetee sn. ete eae eter ons sierrers John W. Chalkley 


SCOU. Lee anid A WHSE ger gtavee, sf atates scenes ategs ome eens John H. Catron 
1916 

Dickensonvand Wise wae cater eter eee eee W. H. Roberts 

Scott: LeemandeWwisen ine: ae ek eee ee ee J. M. Goodloe 
1918 


Dickenson and Wise Roland E. Chase 
Scott; Lee.tand) Wises" «pee ee eee ee ae eee J. M. Goodloe 
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HOUSE: 


SENATE: 


HOUSE: 


SENATE: 


HOUSE: 


SENATE: 


HOUSE: 


SENATE: 


HOUSE: 


SENATE: 


HOUSE: 


SENATE: 


HOUSE: 


‘SENATE: 


HOUSE: 


SENATE: 


HOUSE: 


SENATE: 


HOUSE: 


SENATE: 


WDICK CTISONSANOBVV ISCs cies ene aes Cae sere es Roland E. Chase 
SEO Ulss LeGO MANU R WV ISC u-5 cs ate ead ee Charles S. Pendleton 
| 19222; Ex. Ses. 
DICKENSON ANCWVW ISCh Uy. eye nee ee W. W. G. Dotson 
Scottmlice sande WISChim. 0) ucea an tae earns Maree J. Frank Sergent 
1924 
WAGES en Mae are es Ace is ty GEES CP e te Robert Randolph Parker 
WH Serati Cle LICK CTISOM eer oii tat cay Re ns casters W. W. G. Dotson 
Wr cemalicle LICK ClISGil teem te tare vn attain case aseco ears. < John M. Beaty 
1926.7 EEX Ses, 192 / 
WASCer eee reee eee te Ee ot cee ee Yates Robert Randolph Parker 
Wise and Dickenson....... 58 Ds wg mH ra William H. Nickles, Jr. 
Wiseeaticel) ckensO lege Gera ta eter te; rece, John M. Beaty 
1928 
URGING. o08 Y l= IRS core mle nc aera eae ra Robert Randolph Parker 
WVisceanicleliCKensOi ar naele dere che ae es William H. Nickles, Jr. 
NV WiScmetIr Cle) 1CKCNSOM sear tries tes ia arias cne John M. Beaty 
NVI SereTTI BL) IC KENSOI se ere ei eee ee iets ore ao John W. Chalkley 


(John M. Beaty died Jan. 25, 1928; and John W. Chalkley was 
elected to fill his place at a special session, Feb. 17, and qualified 
Bebm2oml025) 


1930 
VA 1Ce MINE Pen EN ea os okele od aajata awe o teat allele the < Fred B. Greear 
NOG Gavel IDA <A rey 2 ecrge oo serene oo noe W. Walter Pressley 
Ways einyel IDE @enieinlg (arudha oes John W. Chalkley 
193 2 EXaOeS L059 
1 ce eC eemtn N cePeoe Ay os gsatae ey cits oes Henry M. Bandy 
WV ISCaAlIGe DICKENSON a. sce « «vc rey sete H. Maynor Sutherland 
WCC ATIC ED IOKCTISOII te orn ose s eo ee ieee ote ake aes Roland E. Chase 
1934 
VATISC Pome Ta MIM: Fore aecgo. dass -psyapeuie ne eee ete ee Henry M. Bandy 
Wisesand Dickenson ©. .b~ ..ein-2)- 240-0 H. Maynor Sutherland 
Wie sate DUB) Tol ea atovting my, 5 26, we coseie ce ede poor ee Roland FE. Chase 
1936; Ex. Ses. 1936-37 
VSCAmir witat. «fs 43 Pee Ae rd Gee Henry M. Bandy 
Wisemand Lickenson. <5. 2.5 sas geome H. Maynor Sutherland 
Vise TG eID IGKENSON 01 seme agen eae Robert Randolph Parker 
1938 
AUIS: RS OO Orie oO ce Ore pCO KR Henry M. Bandy 
Wise and Dickenson........--+-+-++++++: H. Maynor Sutherland 
Whiseeands DICKENSON. «+. 2 6 ts oe eke se Robert Randolph Parker 


HOUSE: 


SENATE: 


HOUSE: 


SENATE: 


HOUSE: 
SENATE: 


HOUSE: 
SENATE: 


HOUSE: 
SENATE: 


HOUSE: 
SENATE: 


HOUSE: 
SENATE: 


HOUSE: 
SENATE: 


1857 


1858—- 


1865 


1867— 


1870 


1871- 
1887- 
1895- 
1900- 
1904— 
1923- 


1938 


NAV TSE ek eee ey Rn re al Se 2 nee ee M. 
Lee Ne a te mmm! ome George D. Buchanan 
Tat PR ete Robert Randolph Parker 


Wise and Dickenson 
Wise and Dickenson 


M. Long 


W186 See eet ee RN Cio eee ae Eee aris Latte een ee M. M. Long 
Wise and Dickenson 


Wise and Dickenson 


ere ee ee rene oe Snare es Henry M. Bandy 
Fee er Geeta, Robert Randolph Parker 


1944; Ex. 1944-45; 1945 


UVSC ovr. h peae sie) eco oecele See Henry M. Bandy, Vernoy B. Tate 

Dickenson and_ Wise. ce ee ee ee eee oe EO ee. M. M. Long 
1946; Ex. 1947 

WISE. A BS lees horn eee ie Henry M. Bandy, Vernoy B. Tate 

Dickenson ‘ard sWiise> cn OER owe ee ete eee M. M. Long 
1948 

WVLISG 25 een epee ee ee cen Peers T. M. Bates, J. L. Camblos 

Dickenson*and Wise .c) - cis eee | eee ee M. M. Long 
1950 

BV ISG 25s eb cote ee. Ale phe haan obec T. M. Bates, J. L. Camblos 

Dickenson and: Wise | nc. va bees 2 ee eee eee M. M. Long 
1952; Ex. 1952 

WiSertii See eter es eee we hrc T. M. Bates, Orby L. Cantrell 

Dickensonzand« W186. 4.5454 2645/2 0e en eee M. M. Long 
1954 

WSs 2: caatlis Hck eects boats ete eee T. M. Bates, Orby L. Cantrell 

Dickenson sand: Wis6e cum st ean eee oe ee M. M. Long 


Judges, Circuit Court, Wise County, Virginia 


59 


69 


86 
94 
99 
03 
| ES Se 
38 


Sixteenth Circuit 
Seventeenth Circuit 
Seventeenth Circuit 
Sixteenth Circuit 
Sixteenth Circuit 
Sixteenth Circuit 
Sixteenth Circuit 
Seventeenth Circuit 
Seventeenth Circuit 
Twenty-fourth Circuit 
Thirty-third Circuit 
Thirty-third Circuit 
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George W. Hopkins 
Samuel V. Fulkerson 
Jas. (sic) A. Campbell 
John A. Campbell 
John W. Johnston 
John A. Kelly 

H. S. K. Morrison 
W. T. Miller 

H. A. W. Skeen 

H. A. W. Skeen 

H. A. W. Skeen 
George Morton 


Judges, County Court, Wise County, Virginia 


1871-73 George W. Kilgore 
1874-80 Samuel L. Graham 
1881-82 H. M. Jones 

1883—90 -Tazewell J. Wells 
1891-92 William Trigg Miller 
1893-99 Ee. Weep keen 
1900-01 Vacant 

1901-02 William H. Bond 
1903 William S. Matthews 


Commonwealth Attorneys 
Deere 1By RNIN 3 aoc od aca Saree eye a aa (July, 1856—June, 1860) 


Augustus F. Henderson................(June, 1860—resigned to go to army. 

Alexander W. Smith served the remainder of the term.) 
ING eay ne Geo Sai (8 113 2B ve ere ena are ac (June, 1864—January, 1871) 
James W. McBroom.......-.-.++s+ee sree reese (January, 1871—June, 1875) 
Major Robert Rerdolplmelieniys ee. 90s (June, 1875—April, 1876) 
Judge Charles W. Kilgore........ (April, 1876—June, 1877 by appointment) 
Glarlcsmreak Covemepeses pte ee ss a ae (June, 1877—June, 1879) 
does Pap Pultonee soe gn oa oe one (June, 1883—June, 1887) 
et stage 1B SURYet (ees oh Ltn oak Gee ence nea eee enc (June, 1887—May, 1899) 
Vo A (ES, AB ayy elon «2 cic eae Ree ae ere (May, 1899—1907, two terms) 
Judge Thomas M. Alderson..........------ (Elected November, 1907-1911) 
vay. QIN, COR TINe tial, 075” 25 GG OR Aree pa ciciy Uk eae easy aan bea (1911-1915) 
RUGS INE CGia (on co ake Scere tae ec aes (1915. .1923, two terms) 
Wetnoveb a) ater eae eee es ees oe (January, 1924—January, 1928) 
Wie WING LO SB ei th 6 © = bo ce cee ec (January, 1928—January, 1932) 
igeak 18) SO neers 2. 2 Sees eee er (January, 1932—January, 1940) 
\olinte, UXO NYe tie 5 ce ee ee ora eee (January 1940—December, 1951) 
Burley Hamiltofae... > 2... 2-232 -+-2- (January, 1952—December, 1955) 
| Reevgrneyaih IPs CIS) oe Geer nas Beer peace enon eae tae asa (January, 1956—) 


Wise County Clerks 


Morgan Tennessee Lipps......-----++++++++++: July, 1856—February, 1869 
Hames! Guilbertsone 28 «qe. ees Hs ee ee February, 1869—April, 1870 
Bia Zee Wha Gsm WIE LIS Crete fies toate ee Wace Me apes tree ke April, 1870—June, 1881 
Wail laainie | hr SOLe ee 2 sls es one (tk eee Pao June, 1881—June, 1887 
Ho oatianelem Psat ert an onsite oe ee June, 1887—June, 1893 
Wil are ee Kt lCOreware sera: =.= Coie ce it Monee: July, 1893—December 31, 1905 
CharlessA® JORnsonv 22.73.02 e January, 1906—December 13, 1911 
NA ereles EL ALCON Memes sce ee coe nen January, 1912—-December 31, 1919 
Richard RO DELiseIten is who toss es ee January, 1920—December 31, 1927 
GharlestAe [ODMsOlkwac eae. 2 -.= ao = 2 se January, 1928—December 31, 1935 
Emimetieb McEOvee ss... .-- 2220s January, 1936—December 31, 1943 
foseplie Gard Nem er ctre. tere oF ne January, 1944—December 31, 1951 
AUR TMD OriGene veer emi F 2a 88 es nc ose ar ee gin ae January, 1952— 


1904-6 
1907 
1908-10 
1908-11 
19} 
1912-15 
1916-19 


1920-22 


1923-26/27 


POLITICAL OFFICERS 


Sheriffs, of Wise County, Virginia 


1904-1906 
1907-1911 
1912-1915 
1916-1919 
1920-1922 
1923-1926/27 
1927/28-1928/29 
1929/30-1930/31 
1931/32-1934/35 
1935/36-1938/39 
1939/40-1946/47 
1947/48-1955 


E. T. Kiser 

J Bekiser 

I. Jy Beverly 

W. B. Addington 
A. L. P. Corder 
Pel a chociy 
Lee Skeens 

B. L. Skeens 

J. Preston Adams 
W. C. Bolling 

J. Sherman Potter 
Harold Fleming 


1955- Jesse O. Bolling 
Treasurers, of Wise County 
1904-6 R. P. Barron 
1907 W. E. Hillenburg 
1908-11 R. P. Hamilton 
1912-15 R. V. Wohlford 
1916-19 R. W. Holly 
1920-30/31 H. G. Gilmer 
1931/32-1937/38 J. B. Wampler 
1938-39 R. P. Bruce 
1939/40-1946/47 T. Monroe Bates 
1947/48-1953/54 W. N. Carico 
1955- J. P. Elkins 


Commissioners of Revenue, Wise County 


C. F. Beverly 
W. D. McNeil 
TT. J. Hanson 
R. L. Dudley 

Je, Eer Lipps 

W. S. Matthews 
Napoleon Bond 
G. W. Bond 
W. H. Fletcher 
C. E. Bevins 
W. C. Stewart: 
C. E. Bevins 

C. M. Freeman 
J. J. Taylor 

J. P. Sturgill 
Stuart M. McFall 
W. D. McNeil 


ya 


Eastern District 
Western District 
Eastern District 
Western District 
Eastern District 
Western District 
Eastern District 
Eastern District 
Western District 
Eastern District 
Western District 
‘Lipps District 
Gladeville District 
Richmond District 
Roberson District 
Lipps District 
Gladeville District 


Chas. M. Davidson Richmond District 


Owens Bolling Roberson District 
1927/28-30/51 Chas. N. Davidson 
1931/52—38/39 Luther M. Hillman, Jr. 
1939/40-46/47 Wm. T. Wright 
1947/48—-53/54 E. W. Poston 
1955- T. Raymond Horne 


Note: Names of some officers from 1856 to 1904 could not be obtained 
because of inaccessibility of records. 


FACTS ABOUT WISE COUNTY AS PER 1950 CENSUS 


Population 56,336 
Increase since 1940 7.4% 
Non White 4.2% 
Land in square miles | gles 
Population per square mile 136 
Urban Population 12,403 
Rural non farm population 34,689 
Rural farm population 9,244 
No. living elsewhere in 1949 2,380 
Potential voters 29,614 
Live births 1,670 
Deaths 480 
Marriages 426 
KKK KKKK KE 

Number of families 12,595 
Median family income 2,061 
Less than $2,000 48% 
More than $5,000 6.2% 
Of persons 25 years old and older 

Median school years completed * 6.9 
Less than 5th grade 29.1% 
High school and above 13.7% 


* (The highest in Virginia is Arlington with a median of 12.7 years and 
71.3% completing high school and above; Buchanan is the lowest with me- 
dian of 6.1 years completed, with 8.8 years being the median top) 


KKK KKK KEE 


Employed 
Total 14,647 
In agriculture 736 
In mining 6,373 
In construction 589 
In manufacturing 57D 
In public utilities 1,091 
Wholesale and retail 2,516 
Finance, Insurance, real estate 179 


209 


Business and personal service 


Professional 


KKKKKK ERE 


Total dwellings 
Total in 1940 


Median number of rooms per unit 


With running water and bath 


Median number persons per unit 


Owner occupied 
Occupied by non-white 


Houses with central heating 


With refrigerators 

With radio 

Non farm dwelling units 
Median rent 


Agriculture 


All farms 
Commercial farms 


Farms operated by tenants 


Farms with electricity 
Average electric bill 
Farms with telephones 


Altitudes: approximately at center of towns 


Wise 

Norton 
‘Tacoma 
Coeburn 
Glamorgan 
Pound 

Big Stone Gap 
Appalachia 
Saint Paul 
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2454 feet 
2130 feet 
2000 feet 
1990 feet 
2200 feet 
1550 feet 
1550 feet 
1700 feet 
1490 feet 


Index 


Altitudes of towns, 294 
Appalachia, 171 
Ayers, Rufus A., 213 


Barring out teachers, 156 

Beginning of free schools, 137 

Beverly, Elijah, 31 

Big Stone Gap, 176 

Blackwood Coal & Coke Co., 220 

Bolling, Benjamin, 28 

Bond, Charles F., first superintendent 
of schools, 136 

Boone, Daniel, 10 


Carico, Alexander, first to be mur- 
dered in the county, 86 

Garter Gcoree Ie e227 

Chapman, Professor C. Yee LOO 

Clinch Valley College, 168 

Coal reserves, 230 

Culbertson, Tyree, 30 


Dickenson, Beverly, first to be tried 
for murder, 86 

Discovery of coal, 205 

Dotson, Andrew S., 10, 83 i 


Early coal prices, 233 
Elam, James M., 45 
Flkins, 27 

Fsser Coke Co., 220 


First Church, 252 

First coal produced, 211 
First coke making, 218 
First courthouse, 94 
First election, 67 


First jail, 94 
First justice, 83 


First meeting of school trustees, 149 


First mine opening, 211 
Folk tale, 55 

Hox obit, 250 
Frazer, Mrs. Martha, 190 


Garfield, General James A., 103-105 
Genealogy of Wise County, 77 
Gibson, Elizabeth, 43 

Ginseng, 37 

Gist, Christopher, | 

Gladeville College, 163 

Gladeville Courthouse burned, 108 
Glamorgan, 218 

Gray, Matthew, 14 


Hall, Talt, 269 

Hillman, Dr. James N.., 138 
Horn, Nicholas, 32 
Hyndman, E. Ke 206 


Imboden, J. D., 206 
Iron furnace, 222 


Jury Rock, 80 


Kelby, [ra Dr |-fey 141 
Kelly, John Jackson, 7g 
Kelly, Mathias, 27 


Legends, 51 | 

Lipps, Rev. Morgan T., 71, 100, 251 
List of supts. of schools, 137 
Livingston, Mrs. Elizabeth, 27 
Logan, Chief, 7 
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Marshall, General Humphrey, 102, 
103, 104, 106 


Normal schools, 162 
Norton, 188 
Norton Coal Co., 218 


Old time school games, 153 


Political officers, 286-293 
Porter, Patrick, 8 

Pound, 195 

Pound Gap, Battle of, 102 


Ramey, Daniel, 62, 80 


Salyers, Captain Logan, 99 
Shores, Nancy, 50 

Slemp, C. Bascom, 112 

St. Paul, 198 

Statistical facts, 293 


Superstitions, 53 
Swift’s silver mine, 58 


Taylors DraM-Bec2G7, 
Trains, 235 
Taggart, John K., 209, 212 


U. M. W. Hospital, 204 
United Mine Workers, 233 
Uses of coal, 233 


Vii Waantse. Cokes 
Virginia Coal Operators Association, 
229 


Walker, Dr. Thomas, 3 
Wampler, Rev. W. M., 138 
Wise, town of, 202 

Wise Coal & Coke Co., 220 
Wise, Henry A., 211 
Wright, John W., 263 
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